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MAN’S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE: 

As  Indicated  by  the  New  Astronomy. 

To  the  early  astronomers  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  visible 
universe,  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars  all  alike  revolving  around 
it  in  more  or  less  eccentric  and  complex  orbits;  and  all  were 
naturally  thought  to  exist  as  appendages  to  our  globe,  and  for 
the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  man — “  the  sun  to  rule  by  day, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  to  rule  hy  night.”  But  when  the 
Copernican  system  became  established,  and  it  was  found  that 
our  earth  was  not  specially  distinguished  from  the  other  planets 
by  any  superiority  of  size  or  position,  it  was  seen  that  our  pride 
of  place  must  be  given  up.  And,  later,  when  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  and  of  the  many  brilliant  astronomers  who  succeeded 
him,  together  with  the  ever-widening  knowledge  derived  from  the 
growing  power  and  perfection  of  the  telescope  and  of  improved 
astronomical  instruments,  showed  us  the  utter  insignificance  even 
of  our  sun  and  solar  system  among  the  countless  hosts  of  stars 
and  the  myriads  of  clusters  and  nebulse,  we  seemed  to  be  driven  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  to  be  forced  to  recognise  the  fact  that  this 
vast  stupendous  universe  could  have  no  special  relation  to  our¬ 
selves,  any  more  than  to  any  other  of  the  millions  of  suns  and 
systems,  many  of  which  were  probably  far  grander  and  more 
important  than  ours,  and  perhaps  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  more 
highly  organised  beings. 

During  the  last  half-century,  and  perhaps  much  longer,  popular 
writers  ha^e  often  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  habitability  of 
the  planets  by  intelligent  beings  and  the  probability  of  other 
suns  being  attended  by  other  trains  of  planets  similarly  inhabited, 
and  the  most  diverse  and  even  opposing  views  have  been  held 
as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  supposed  facts.  Sir 
David  Brewster  held  them  to  be  almost  essential  to  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  and  in  some 
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way  bound  up  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  this  has 
been  the  view  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  of  all  recent  astronomical  research  has  been 
to  give  us  wider  views  of  the  vastness,  the  variety,  and  the 
marvellous  complexity  of  the  stellar  universe,  and  proportionally 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  our  little  speck  of  earth  almost  to 
the-  vanishing  point,  and  this  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  more 
aggressive  among  modern  sceptics  to  hold  up  religious  creeds  and 
dogmas  to  scorn  and  contempt.  They  point  out  the  irrationality  and 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Creator  of  all  this  unimaginable 
vastness  of  suns  and  systems,  filling,  for  all  we  know,  endless 
space,  should  have  any  special  interest  in  so  pitiful  a  creature  as 
man,  the  degraded  or  imperfectly  developed  inhabitant  of  one  of 
the  smaller  planets  attached  to  a  second  or  third-rate  sun;  while 
that  He  should  have  selected  this  little  world  for  the  scene  of  the 
tremendous  and  necessarily  unique  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  in  order  to 
save  a  portion  of  these  “  miserable  sinners  ”  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  sins  was,  in  their  view,  a  crowning  absurdity 
too  incredible  to  be  believed  by  any  rational  being.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  theologians  had  no  adequate  reply  to  this 
rude  attack;  while  many  of  them  have  felt  their  position  to  be 
untenable,  and  have  renounced  the  idea  of  a  special  revelation 
and  a  supreme  saviour  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  so  minute  and 
insignificant  a  speck  in  the  universe. 

But,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century,  the  rapidly 
increasing  body  of  facts  and  observations,  leading  to  a  more 
detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  stars  and  stellar  systems, 
have  thrown  a  new  and  somewhat  unexpected  light  on  this  very 
interesting  problem  of  our  relation  to  the  universe  of  which 
we  form  a  part;  and  although  these  discoveries  have  of  course 
no  bearing  upon  the  special  theological  dogmas  of  the  Christian, 
or  of  any  other  religion,  they  do  tend  to  show  that  our  position 
in  the  material  universe  is  special  and  probably  unique,  and  that 
it  is  such  as  to  lend  support  to  the  view,  held  by  many  great 
thinkers  and  writers  to-day,  that  the  supreme  end  and  purpose 
of  this  vast  universe  was  the  production  and  development  of  the 
living  soul  in  the  perishable  body  of  man. 

The  Agnostics  and  Materialists  will  no  doubt  object  that  the 
want  of  all  proportion  between  the  means  and  the  end  condemns 
this  theory  from  its  very  foundation.  But  is  there  any  such 
want  of  proportion?  Given  infinite  space  and  infinite  time,  and 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  want  of  proportion,  if  the  end  to 
be  reached  were  a  great  and  a  worthy  one  and  if  the  particular 
mode  of  attaining  that  end  were  the  best,  or,  perhaps,  even  the 
only  possible  one;  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  so  by 
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the  fact  that  it  has  been  used,  and  has  succeeded.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  with  all  his  intellectual  powers 
and  moral  possibilities,  is  certainly  a  great  end  in  itself,  so  great 
and  so  noble  that  if  a  universe  of  matter  and  ether  as  large  as  that 
of  which  we  have  now  obtained  some  definite  knowledge,  were 
required  for  the  work,  why  should  it  not  be  used?  Of  course,  I 
am  taking  the  view  of  those  who  believe  in  some  Intelligent  Cause 
at  the  back  of  this  universe,  some  creator  or  creators,  designer  or 
designers.  For  those  who  take  the  other  view,  that  matter  and 
ether,  with  all  the  laws  and  forces  without  which  they  could  not 
exist  for  a  moment,  are,  in  their  essential  nature,  eternal  and 
self -existent,  no  such  objection  is  tenable.  For  the  production 
of  life  and  of  man  then  becomes  merely  a  question  of  chance — of 
the  right  and  exact  combination  of  matter  and  its  complex  forces 
occurring  after  an  almost  infinite  number  of  combinations  that 
led  to  nothing.  On  this  view  the  argument  as  to  our  unique 
position,  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  the  New  Astronomy,  is 
even  more  forcible,  though  hardly  so  satisfactory,  because  it 
also  teaches  us  that  if  man  is  a  product  of  blind  forces  and 
unconscious  laws  acting  upon  non-living  matter,  then,  as  he  has 
been  produced  by  physical  law,  so.  he  will  die  out  by  the  continued 
operation  of  the  same  laws,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
These  laws  of  nature  have  heen  finely  described  in  the  late  Grant 
Allen’s  striking  philosophical  poem,  which  he  has  entitled 
“  Magdalen  Towers,”  and  which  was  written  when  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford :  — 

“  They  care  not  any  whit  for  pain  or  pleasure, 

That  seems  to  us  the  sum  and  end  of  all, 

Dumb  force  and  barren  number  are  their  measure, 

What  shall  be  shall  be  though  the  great  earth  fall. 

They  take  no  heed  of  man  or  man’s  deserving. 

Reck  not  what  happy  lives  they  make  or  mar. 

Work  out  their  fatal  will  unswerv’d,  unswerving. 

And  know  not  that  they  are !  ” 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  man’s  position  in  the  universe,  and 
to  summarise  the  various  lines  of  research  that  converge  to  render 
it  at  least  a  thinkable  and  rational  hypothesis.  Although  most 
of  the  facts  and  conclusions  are  well  known  separately,  and  have 
been  set  forth  by  both  scientific  and  popular  writers,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  been  combined,  as  I  now  attempt  to  combine 
them,  or  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  obvious  ones. 
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Are  the  Staes  Infinite  in  NumbeeP 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  stars  are  infinite  in  number, 
and  that  the  stellar  universe  is  therefore  infinite  in  extent;  and 
if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  pointed  in  this  direction,  our 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  because  as  regards  infinity  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  position.  In  whatever  part  of  it  we  may  be 
situated,  that  part  can  be  no  nearer  the  centre  than  any  other 
part.  Infinite  space  has  been  well  defined  as  a  circle,  or  rather  a 
sphere,  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  circumference  nowhere. 

As  the  telescope  increased  in  efficiency  through  the  labours  of 
Dollond  and  Ilerschel,  it  was  found  that  every  increase  of  power 
and  of  light,  due  to  increased  diameter  of  object-glas.s  or  mirror, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  visible  stars,  and  this  increase 
went  on  with  approximate  equality  of  rate  till  the  largest  modern 
telescopes  were  nearly  reached.  But,  latterly,  increased  size  and 
power  has  revealed  new  stars  in  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion, 
indicating  that  we  are  approaching  the  outer  limits  of  the  starry 
system.  This  conclusion  is  further  enforced  by  the  fact  that 
the  numerous  dark  patches  in  the  heavens,  where  hardly  any 
stars  are  visible,  and  those  seen  are  projected  on  an  intensely 
dark  background,  as  in  the  “  Coal-sacks  ”  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  rifts  and  channels  in  the  Milky  Way  itself,  continue  to 
present  the  same  features  in  telescopes  of  the  very  highest  powers 
as  they  do  in  those  of  very  moderate  size.  This  could  not  possibly 
happen  if  stars  were  infinite  in  number,  or  even  if  they  extended 
in  similar  profusion  into  spaces  very  much  greater  than  those 
to  which  our  telescopes  can  reach,  because,  in  that  case,  these 
dark  backgrounds  would  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  millions  of 
stars  so  distant  as  to  be  separately  invisible,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Milky  Way  itself.  The  only  other  explanation  would  be 
that  the  star-system  is  penetrated  in  several  directions  by 
perfectly  straight  tunnels  of  enormous  length,  compared  with  their 
diameter,  in  which  no  stars  exist,  and  this  is  considered  to  be  so 
improbable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  means  of  that  powerful 
engine  of  research,  the  photographic  plate.  When  this  is  exposed 
in  the  focus  of  a  telescope  for  three  hours,  a  much  greater  number 
of  stars  are  revealed  than  any  telescopic  vision  can  detect,  but 
longer  exposures  add  less  and  less  to  the  number,  again  indicating 
that  the  limit  of  stars  in  that  direction  is  nearly  reached. 

Yet  again,  the  method  of  counting  the  stars  of  the  various 
astronomical  magnitudes  gives  a  similar  result.  At  each  lesser 
magnitude  the  number  of  stars  is  about  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  next  higher  magnitude,  and  this  rule  applies  with 
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tolerable  accuracy  down  to  those  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  The 
total  number  of  visible  stars  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  magnitude 
is  about  200,000.  Now  if  this  rate  of  increase  continued  down 
to  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  the  faintest  visible  in  the  best 
modern  telescopes  would  be  about  1,400  millions.  But  both 
telescopic  observation  and  photographic  charts  show  that  there 
is  nothing  approaching  this  number,  it  being  estimated  that  the 
total  number  thus  visible  does  not  exceed  100  millions — again 
proving  that  as  our  instruments  reach  further  and  further  into 
space,  they  find  a  continuous  diminution  in  the  number  of  stars, 
thus  indicating  an  approach  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  stellar 
universe. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  limited  extent  of 
the  universe  of  luminous  stars  is  that  dependent  on  the  laws  of 
light.  This  has  heen  long  known  to  physicists,  and  it  has  been 
very  clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  one 
of  the  profoundest  mathematical  astronomers.  He  tells  us  to 
imagine  a  series  of  concentric  spheres,  each  the  same  distance 
apart  from  the  first,  which  includes  only  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  space  between  each  pair  of  these  spheres  will 
be  in  extent  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the 
spheres  that  limit  it ;  and  as  the  light  we  receive  from  each  star 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  distance  from  us,  it  follows  that  if 
each  region  were  equally  strewn  with  stars  of  the  same  average 
brightness,  then  we  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  light  from 
each  region,  the  diminution  of  light  from  each  star  being  exactly 
compensated  by  the  vastly  greater  numbers  in  each  successively 
larger  sphere.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  these  concentric  spheres 
were  infinite  we  should  receive  an  infinite  amount  of  light  from 
them,  and  even  if  we  make  an  ample  allowance  for  stoppage  of 
light  by  intervening  dark  bodies,  or  by  cosmic  dust,  or  by 
imperfect  transparency  of  the  ether,  we  should  at  least  receive 
quite  as  much  light  from  them  as  the  sun  gives  us  at  noonday. 
But  the  amount  we  actually  receive  is  so  immensely  less  than 
this  as  to  prove  that  the  concentric  spheres  of  stars  beyond  those 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  cannot  be  very  numerous.  For  the  total 
light  of  all  the  stars  is  estimated  to  be  not  more  than  about  one- 
fortieth  of  moon-light,  which  is  itself  only  about  one  five- 
hundred-thousandth  of  sun-light.  This  proof  of  the  limited 
extent  of  the  stellar  universe  is,  therefore,  a  very  forcible  one, 
and  taken  in  connection  with  that  afforded  by  telescopic  research, 
as  already  described,  is  altogether  conclusive. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  facts  known  as  to  the  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  the  stars,  and  the  conclusions  to  he  drawn 
therefrom. 
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The  Distribution  of  the  Stars  in  Space. 

The  first  great  fact  bearing  upon  this  subject  is,  that  a  large 
number  of  stars  are  not  “  fixed,”  as  was  universally  believed 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  but  that  many  of  them,  and 
probably  all,  have  proper  motions  of  their  own.  These  motions 
are  very  small,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  observations  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years.  The  most  rapid  motion  yet  observed 
is  that  of  a  small  star  of  magnitude  in  the  Constellation  Ursa 
Major,  which  moves  seven  seconds  of  arc  per  annum,  while  others 
move  only  this  amount  in  a  century,  and  all  but  a  few  less  than  a 
second  per  annum.  The  proper  motions  of  several  thousand  stars 
have  now  been  determined.  These  motions  are  in  every  possible 
direction,  but  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  considerable 
groups  of  stars  often  move  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same 
rate.  The  Pleiades  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  but  much  larger 
groups  have  the  same  kind  of  motion,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
theory  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  heavens  there  is  a  star-drift 
in  fixed  directions.  Our  sun  is  now  known  to  have  its  own 
“  proper  motion,”  the  direction  and  rate  of  which  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  approximately.  This  will,  of  course,  produce  an  apparent 
movement  in  all  the  stars,  except  those  situated  exactly  in  the 
line  of  our  motion,  and  the  displacement  thus  caused  has  to  be 
allowed  for  in  determining  the  true  motion  of  the  stars  in  space. 
Should  any  of  the  stars  be  moving  obliquely  towards  us,  we  shall 
only  perceive  that  portion  of  the  motion  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  star  from  us,  but  the  beautiful  method 
of  determining  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope  has  overcome  this  diflficulty,  and  by  its  means  we 
now  know  the  real  motion  of  many  stars,  both  in  direction  and 
velocity,  when  we  have  been  able  to  measure  their  distance 
from  us. 

This  measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  stars  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  instrumental  determinations  of  modern 
astronomy,  both  on  account  of  the  extreme  remoteness  of  most  of 
them,  and  because  owing  to  the  motions  of  the  stars  themselves, 
we  have  no  fixed  point  from  which  to  determine  changes  of 
position. 

Most  people  know  that  by  means  of  a  measured  base-line,  the 
distances  of  very  remote  and  inaccessible  objects  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  considerable  accuracy,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
the  base  and  its  careful  measurement,  and  equally  upon  the 
extremely  accurate  measurement  of  the  angles  taken  at  each 
extremity  of  the  base.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  position  of 
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mountain  peaks  is  determined,  as  well  as  the  distances  across 
narrow  seas,  while  all  civilised  countries  have  been 
trigonometrically  surveyed  in  this  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  stars  the  base  line  used  is  the  diameter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  miles.  Every  six  months  we  are  at  opposite  ends  of  this  base, 
and  if  we  had  any  absolutely  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
right  position,  from  which  to  take  our  angles,  we  could  in  this 
way  determine  the  distance  of  some  of  the  stars.  But  as  almost 
all  the  stars  are  moving  at  various  rates  and  in  various  directions ; 
as  our  sun  itself  is  moving ;  and  as  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars 
can  only  be  determined  in  relation  to  other  stars,  there  is  every¬ 
where  a  complication  of  opposing  motions,  and  nowhere  the 
assured  fixity  we  require  for  such  delicate  measurements.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  astronomers  have  by  various 
ingenious  methods  now  measured  the  distances  of  a  number  of 
stars  with  considerable  precision,  notwithstanding  the  failures  of 
their  predecessors  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  nearest  of  all 
the  stars  are  so  remote  that  the  distance  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  as  seen  from  the  star  would  subtend  an  angle  of  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  second  -of  arc?  while  most  of  those 
measured  are  so  excessively  distant  that  this  angle  is  often  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  or  even  considerably  less.  To  understand  how 
small  a  quantity  this  is  and  what  a  distance  it  implies,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  viewed  at  a  mile  distant,  the  small  letter  o  in  this 
page  would  subtend  an  angle  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  second.  From 
a  star  of  an  average  distance  from  us,  therefore,  the  earth  and 
sun,  if  they  could  be  seen,  would  appear  only  as  far  apart  as 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  letter  o  when  a  mile  away  from  us. 
But  stars  twice  as  far  as  these  have  been  measured,  it  is  believed 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  distances  of  about  sixty 
stars  have  now  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  brightest  stars  were  the  nearest 
to  us,  but  it  is  now  known  that  there  is  little  or  no  relation 
between  brightness  or  magnitude  and  distance.  The  nearest  star 
jet  measured  is,  indeed,  a  very  bright  one  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  Alpha  Centauri,  but  one  almost  as  near,  61  Cygni,  is 
of  the  fifth  magnitude  only,  and  another  still  nearer  in  the 
constellation,  Piscis  Australis,  is  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  Other 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  which  have  had  their  distances 
measured  have  a  parallax  of  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of 
a  second,  and  are  therefore  among  the  remoter  stars. 

The  true  relation,  as  was  long  suspected  theoretically,  is  between 
proper  motion  and  distance,  those  which  move  fastest  being 
nearest  to  us.  It  is  as  if,  from  a  mountain-top,  we  observed 
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ships  at  sea  from  two  or  three  miles  to  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant, 
and  kept  a  record  of  their  angular  movements.  All  might  he 
really  moving  at  not  very  different  speeds — from  five  to  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  yet  while  some  would  appear  to 
move  rapidly,  others  would  seem  to  be  almost  stationary,  and 
this  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  distance  from  the 
observer.  So  with  the  stars.  All  may  have,  and  probably  have, 
real  motions  which  do  not  differ  very  greatly  in  rapidity,  but 
only  in  those  which  are  comparatively  near  us  can  we  detect 
any  motion  at  all.  This  theoretical  conclusion  being  confirmed 
by  all  the  stars,  whose  distances  have  been  measured,  we  have 
a  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  means  of  ascertaining  their 
comparative  distances  from  us,  since  those  whose  proper  motions 
are  either  exceedingly  small  or  cannot  he  detected  at  all,  are 
certainly  very  much  farther  from  us  than  those  which  have 
well-marked  and  large,  proper  motions.  It  is  by  such  indications 
that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  as  to 
the  real  form  and  structure  of  the  stellar  universe,  as  we  will 
proceed  to  show. 


The  Galaxy,  or  “Milky  Way.” 

By  far  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  starry  heavens  is  that 
vast  irregular  nebulous  ring  which  in  all  ages  has  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  admiration  of  observers.  This  great 
ring  divides  the  whole  heavens  into  two  hemispheres,  making  an 
angle  of  about  63°  with  the  equinoctial,  so  that  portions  of  it 
pass  not  far  from  the  North  and  South  Poles.  Its  nebulosity  is 
now  believed  to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  massing  together 
of  myriads  of  minute  stars,  since  each  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  telescope  shows  more  and  more  of  these  stars,  while  the 
best  photographic  plates  show  them  everywhere  closely  packed 
but  still  with  a  luminous  haze  between  them  indicating  yet  more 
stars  beyond. 

But  beside  these  minute  stars  which  give  us  the  cloudy  or 
milky  appearance,  it  is  found  that  stars  of  all  degrees  of  bril¬ 
liancy  are  more  numerous  in  the  Milky  Way  and  in  its  vicinity, 
than  elsewhere.  The  two  poles  of  the  Galaxy  are  the  regions  where 
stars  are  scantiest.  Each  15°  nearer  to  it,  they  increase  in  num¬ 
bers,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  till  we  reach  its  borders. 
The  following  series  of  numbers  give  the  average  number  of  stars 
in  a  square  of  15'  at  each  15°  from  the  pole  of  the  Galaxy,  as 
determined  by  Sir  John  Herschel  4 — 5 — 8 — 13 — 24 — 53. 

Later  observations  have  fully  confirmed  this,  while  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Proctor  that  all  stars  down  to  the  tenth 
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magnitude,  more  than  324,000  in  number,  when  carefully  mapped, 
mark  out  the  Milky  Way  in  all  its  details  by  their  greater  density. 
Later  still,  the  Italian  astronomer,  Schiaparelli,  by  using  all  the 
materials  now  available,  arrives  at  the  same  result,  and  Professor 
S.  Newcomb,  of  Washington,  after  a  close  examination  of  his 
maps,  assures  us  that  the  Milky  Way  can  be  fairly  traced  out 
by  the  region  of  maximum  agglomeration  of  stars. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Galaxy  is  a  vast 
annular  agglomeration  of  stars  forming  a  great  circle  round  the 
heavens,  although  in  places  very  irregular,  being  split  in  two 
for  about  one-third  of  its  circumference,  and  being,  besides,  full 
of  irregular  dark  streaks  and  patches  where  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  show  very  few  stars,  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
says,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  those 
regions,  “we  see  fairly  through  the  starry  stratum”;  and  this 
is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  these  parts  “the  ground  of 
the  heavens  seen  between  the  stars  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
dark,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  multitudes  of  stars,  too 
minute  to  be  individually  discernible,  existed  beyond.”  This 
great  ring  is,  therefore,  evidently  not  very  much  extended  in  the 
direction  of  its  own  plane — that  is,  the  ring  is  not  flat  or  greatly 
compressed  (as  is  Saturn’s  ring,  for  example),  or  we  should  no¬ 
where  see  through  it. 

But  what  is  more  important  is,  that  we  must  be  situated  not  in 
any  part  of  it  as  was  once  supposed,  but  at  or  near  the  very 
central  point  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  that  is,  nearly  equally 
distant  from  every  part  of  it.  This  must  be  the  case,  because 
from  any  other  position  the  ring  would  not  appear  to  us  so 
symmetrical  as  it  does.  If  we  were  much  nearer  to  one  side  of  it 
than  to  the  other,  the  nearer  side  would  appear  broader,  the  more 
remote  side  narrower,  and  these  two  directions  would  show  a 
decided  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  visible  stars.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  indeed,  thought  the  southern  portion  was  nearer  to  us 
than  the  northern,  because  of  its  greater  brightness,  which,  he 
says,  is  very  striking,  and  conveys  strongly  the  idea  of  greater 
proximity.  But  this  may  be  deceptive,  because  the  whole  Milky 
Way  shows  great  irregularities  and  variations  in  brightness,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  portions  near  the  North  and 
South  Poles  are  both  equally  narrow,  while  the  parts  90°  from 
them  are  both  very  broad,  rather  suggesting  equality  of  distance 
in  all  direction’s.  Nearness  would  be  indicated  by  a  widening 
out  of  stars  of  all  magnitudes  not  necessarily  by  any  general 
increase  of  brilliancy.  The  facts,  therefore,  seem  to  show  that 
we  are  about  equally  distant  from  all  parts  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Very  important,  however,  is  Sir  John  Herschel’s  testimony  to 
the  close  correspondence  of  the  Galaxy  as  a  whole  to  a  great 
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circle.  He  tells  us  that,  following  the  line  of  its  greatest  bright¬ 
ness,  it  conforms,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  that  of  a  great  circle 
inclined  about  63°  to  the  equinoctial,  and  cutting  that  circle 
in  R.A.  6h.  47m.,  and  18h.  47m.,  while  its  poles  are  in  R.A. 
12h.  47m.  N.  Decl.,  27°,  and  R.A.  Oh.  47m.,  S.  Decl.,  27°.  He 
therefore  determines  it,  by  the  figures  he  gives,  to  lie  in  an  exact 
great  circle  as  seen  from  the  earth,  as  nearly  as  so  irregular  an 
object  can  be  defined.  But  neither  he  nor  any  other  astronomer, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  makes  any  remark  on  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  this  fact,  which  proves  that  we  are  placed  exactly  in 
the  plane  of  the  medial  line  of  the  ring.  The  fact  of  the 
Galaxy  forming  a  great  circle  as  seen  from  the  earth  being  so 
familiar,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  why 
it  is  so.  If  we  could  look  at  such  a  fact  from  the  outside,  as 
it  were,  we  should  certainly  impute  it  to  some  causal  connection 
between  our  system  and  the  Galaxy.  But  before  speculating 
what  this  relation  may  mean  we  must  consider  another  point 
of  equal  importance  in  our  relation  to  the  system  of  stars. 


Our  Star  Cluster. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  brighter  stars  seem  scattered 
over  the  whole  heavens  with  no  special  abundance  in  or  near  the 
Milky  Way,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  due  to  their  being  much 
nearer  to  us.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  brightness  is  no 
indication  of  nearness,  so  that  this  fact  has  little  significance. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  we  do  possess  a  real  test  of  nearness  in 
the  amount  of  the  proper  motion  of  stars,  and  this  leads  us  to  a 
very  definite  and  most  suggestive  conclusion.  For  the  stars 
which  are  nearest  to  us,  judged  by  this  test,  not  only  have  no 
apparent  relation  to  the  Milky  Way,  but  are  spread  over  every 
part  of  the  heavens  with  tolerable  uniformity.  The  most  recent 
examination  of  this  class  of  stars  is  by  Professor  S.  Newcomb, 
who  states  the  result  in  the  following  words :  — “  If  we  should 
blot  out  from  the  sky  all  the  stars  having  no  proper  motion  large 
enough  to  be  detected,  we  should  find  remaining  stars  of  all  mag¬ 
nitudes,  but  they  would  be  scattered  almost  uniformly  over  the 
sky,  and  show  no  tendency  towards  the  Milky  Way.” 

Professor  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts  that  these  nearer 
stars  spread  around  us  in  every  direction,  constitute  a  globular 
mass,  which  he  termed  the  “solar  cluster,”  nearly  concentric 
with  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  our  Sun  is  “deeply  immersed”  in 
this  cluster. 

Other  astronomers  have  adopted  this  view,  which  seems  to  be 
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almost  indisputable  if  the  facts  are  as  stated.  For,  if  the  cluster 
were  not  globular,  its  component  stars  would  not  appear  to  be 
80  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  heavens;  and  if  our  sun 
were  not  situated  at  or  near  its  centre  but  much  nearer  to  one 
side  of  it  than  to  the  other,  then  we  should  inevitably  find  the 
stars  of  this  type  (those  with  measurable  proper  motions)  much 
more  numerous  in  one  direction  than  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite.  But  although  there  may  be  some  irregularities  in  their 
distribution,  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  any  such 
regular  inequality  as  this,  and  if  there  is  not,  then  we  must  be 
situated  very  near  indeed  to  the  centre  of  this  “  solar  cluster.” 

The  results  so  far  reached  by  astronomers  as  the  direct  logical 
conclusion  from  the  whole  mass  of  facts  accumulated  by  means 
of  those  powerful  instruments  of  research  which  have  given  us  the 
New  Astronomy,  is,  that  our  Sun  is  one  of  the  central  orbs  of  a 
globular  star-cluster,  and  that  this  star-cluster  occupies  a  nearly 
central  position  in  the  exact  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  But  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  writer  has  taken  the  next  step,  and  combin¬ 
ing  these  two  conclusions,  has  stated  definitely  that  our  Sun  is 
thus  shown  to  occupy  a  position  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  at, 
the  centre  of  the  whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  material  universe. 

This  conclusion  is  no  doubt  a  startling  one,  and  all  kinds  of 
objections  will  be  made  against  its  being  accepted  as  a  proved 
fact.  And  yet  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  great  inductive 
result  of  modern  science  that  has  been  arrived  at  so  gradually, 
so  legitimately,  by  means  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  precise  measure¬ 
ment  and  observation,  and  by  such  wholly  unprejudiced  workers. 
It  may  not  be  proved  with  minute  accuracy  as  regards  the  actual 
mathematical  centre.  That  is  not  of  the  least  importance.  But 
that  it  is  substantially  correct  in  the  terms  I  have  stated  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  and  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
right  and  proper  to  have  it  so  stated  and  provisionally  accepted, 
until  further  accumulations  of  evidence  may  show  to  what 
extent  it  requires  modification. 

This  completes  the  first  part  of  our  enquiry;  but  an  equally 
important  part  remains  to  be  considered — our  position  in  the  Solar 
System  itself  as  regards  adaptability  for  organic  life.  Here,  too, 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  whole  facts  have  been  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered,  yet  they  are  facts  that  indicate  our  position  in  this 
respect  to  be,  in  all  probability,  as  central  and  unique  as  is  that 
of  our  Sun  in  the  stellar  universe. 
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The  Earth  as  Adapted  for  Life. 

Among  the  many  writers  who  have  more  or  less  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  other  planets  for  the 
development  of  organic  life,  and  of  the  higher  forms  of  intel¬ 
lectual  beings,  I  have  not  met  with  any  who  have  considered  the 
problem  in  all  its  bearings.  They  have  usually  been  content  to 
show  that  certain  planets  nnay  possibly  be  now  in  a  condition  to 
support  life  in  forms  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  upon  our 
earth;  but  they  have  never  adequately  considered  the  precedent 
question  :  Could  such  life  have  originated  and  have  been  developed 
upon  these  planets?  This  is  the  real  crux  of  the  problem,  and 
I  believe  that  a  full  consideration  of  the  required  conditions  will 
satisfy  us  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  other  planet  can  fulfil 
them.  Let  us  therefore  consider  what  these  conditions  are. 

The  earlier  writers  on  this  subject  could  give  free  play  to  their 
imaginations  and  overcome  difficulties  of  temperature,  moisture, 
etc.,  by  supposing  that  in  other  worlds  there  might  be  other 
elements  which  had  different  properties  from  any  we  possess,  and 
which  might  render  life  possible  under  conditions  very  unlike 
those  which  are  essential  here.  But  the  revelations  of  spectrum- 
analysis  have  shown  us  the  unity  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  so  that  not  only  are  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system  all  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
but  that  the  farthest  stars  and  remotest  nebulae  alike  consist 
of  the  very  same  elements  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  while 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  laws  undoubtedly  prevail.  We 
may  be  confident,  therefore,  that  wherever  organised  life  may 
have  developed,  it  must  be  built  up  out  of  the  same  fundamental 
elements  as  here  on  earth. 

The  essential  features  of  the  structure  of  organised  beings  are, 
continuous  growth  and  repair  of  tissues,  nutrition  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  dead  or  living  matter  from  without,  and  its  transformation 
into  the  various  unstable  compounds  of  which  their  bodies  are 
built  up.  For  these  purposes  a  double  system  of  circulation, 
gaseous  and  liquid,  has  to  be  constantly  in  operation,  and  this 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  minute  tubular  or  cellular  vessels  which 
permeate  every  part  of  the  body.  These  wonderfully  complex 
and  exquisitely  adjusted  circulating  systems  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  continuous  maintenance  of  a  very  narrow  range 
of  temperatures  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  the  boiling 
and  the  freezing  points  of  water,  but  really  within  much  narrower 
limits,  since  if  the  whole  of  the  water  at  any  time  became 
solidified,  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  would  be  destroyed,  while 
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a  temperature  very  much  below  the  boiling  point,  if  permanently 
maintained,  would  be  almost  equally  detrimental. 

When  we  consider  that  the  temperature  of  space  is  about 
-  273°  C.,  while  that  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  sun  is  about 
9,000°  C.j  we  realise  what  a  combination  of  favourable  conditions 
must  exist  to  preserve  on  the  surface  of  a  planet  a  degree  of  heat 
which  shall  never  for  any  considerable  time  fall  below  0°  C.,  or 
rise  above,  say,  75°  C.,  and  that  these  narrow  limits  must  he 
continuously  maintained,  not  for  hundreds  or  thousands  only, 
but  for  millions,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  if 
life  is  to  be  developed  there.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  this  com¬ 
paratively  uniform  surface  temperature  for  such  enormous 
periods — ^luring,  in  fact,  the  whole  time  covered  by  the  geological 
record — that  most  writers  have  overlooked  as  among  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  higher  forms  of  life  on  a 
planet;  and  this  omission  vitiates  all  their  reasoning,  since  they 
have  to  show  not  only  that  the  requisite  conditions  of  temperature 
may  exist  now,  but  that  there  is  even  a  probability  that  they  have 
existed,  or  will  exist,  for  a  sufficiently  extended  period  to  allow 
of  the  development  of  a  complex  system  of  organic  life  comparable 
with  our  own.  Let  us  then  enumerate  the  chief  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  which  in  their  combination  appear  to  have  rendered  this 
development  possible  on  our  earth.  These  are :  — 

(1)  A  distance  from  the  sun  such  as  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  to  the  required  amount,  by  sun-heat  alone,  and  to 
evaporate  sufficient  water  to  produce  clouds,  rain,  and  a  system 
of  river  circulation. 

(2)  An  atmosphere  of  sufficient  extent  and  density  to  allow 
of  the  production  and  circulation  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form 
of  clouds,  mists,  and  dews,  and  to  serve  also  as  an  equaliser  of 
sun-heat  during  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  and  also 
between  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  This  amount  of 
atmosphere  is  held  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  mass  of  a 
planet,  and  this  one  feature  alone  probably  renders  Mars  quite 
unsuitable,  since  its  mass  is  less  than  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth. 

(3)  The  very  large  proportion  of  the  surface  covered  by  deep 
oceans  so  that  they  surround  and  interpenetrate  the  land,  and  by 
their  tides  and  currents  keep  up  a  continuous  circulation,  and 
are  thus  the  chief  agents  in  the  essential  equalisation  of  tem¬ 
peratures.  This,  again,  is  largely  dependent  on  our  possessing 
so  large  a  satellite,  capable  of  producing  a  regular,  but  not 
excessive,  tidal  action.  The  want  of  such  a  satellite  may  alone 
render  Venus  quite  unsuitable  for  the  development  of  high  forms 
of  life,  even  if  other  conditions  were  more  favourable,  which 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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(4)  The  enormous  average  depth  of  these  oceans,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  water  they  contain  is  about  thirteen  times  that  of  the  land 
which  rises  above  their  level.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
permanent  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  thus  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  continuous  land-areas  and  of  uniform  tem¬ 
peratures  during  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of  life 
upon  the  earth.^ 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  this  remarkable  condition 
obtains  in  any  other  planet. 

(5)  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  least  generally  con¬ 
sidered  features  of  our  earth,  but  one  which  is  also  essential  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  rich  organic  life  it  possesses, 
is  the  uninterrupted  supply  of  atmospheric  dust,  which  is  now 
known  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  rain  clouds  and 
beneficial  rains  and  mists,  and  without  which  the  whole  course 
of  meteorological  phenomena  would  be  so  changed  as  to  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  life  upon  the  earth. 
How  and  why  this  is  so  is  fully  explained  in  my  Wonderful 
Century.  Now,  the  chief  portion  of  this  fine  dust,  distributed 
through  the  upper  atmosphere,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  with 
wonderful  uniformity,  is  derived  from  those  great  terrestrial 
features  which  are  often  looked  upon  as  the  least  essential,  and 
even  as  blots  and  blemishes  on  the  fair  face  of  nature — deserts  and 
volcanoes.  Most  persons,  no  doubt,  think  they  could  both  be  very 
well  spared,  and  that  the  earth  would  be  greatly  improved,  from 
a  human  point  of  view,  if  they  were  altogether  abolished.  Yet 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  consequences  of  doing  so  would 
be  to  render  the  earth  infinitely  less  enjoyable,  and,  perhaps, 
altogether  uninhabitable  by  man.  We  must,  therefore,  reckon  a 
due  proportion  of  deserts  and  active  volcanoes,  with  sufficiently 
constant  winds  to  distribute  the  dust  from  them,  as  among  the 
permanent  essentials  of  a  globe  fitted  for  the  development  of 
intelligent  life.  This  utility  of  deserts  and  volcanoes  is,  I  think, 
now  stated  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  if  we  consider  that  these  five  distinct  conditions,  or  sets 
of  conditions,  many  of  them  dependent  on  a  delicate  balance 
of  forces  acting  at  the  origin  of  our  planet,  appear  to  be  absolutely 
essential  for  the  existence  of  high  types  of  organic  life,  we  shall 
at  once  see  how  peculiar  and  unique  is  our  place  and  condition 
within  the  Solar  System,  since  we  know,  with  almost  complete 
certainty,  that  they  do  not  all  co-exist  in  any  of  the  other  planets. 
And  when  we  consider  further,  that  even  if  they  do  happen  to 

(1)  The  evidence  which  demonstrates  this  permanence  is  set  forth  in  my  Island 
Lift,  Chap.  VI. ,  and  enforced  by  additional  arguments  in  my  Stwdits  Seienttie  and 
Social,  Vol.  L,  Chap.  2. 
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exist  now,  that  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  unless  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  also  existed,  as  with  us,  in 
unbroken  continuity,  for  scores,  or,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years.  All  the  evidence  at  our  command  goes  to  assure  us 
that  our  earth  alone  in  the  Solar  System  has  been  from  its  very 
origin  adapted  to  be  the  theatre  for  the  development  of  organised 
and  intelligent  life.  Our  position  within  that  system  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  central  and  unique  as  that  of  our  Sun  in  the  whole 
stellar  universe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  both  by 
position,  by  size,  and  by  its  combination  of  physical  features,  we 
really  do  stand  alone  in  the  Solar  System  in  our  adaptation  for  the 
development  of  intelligent  life,  in  what  way  can  the  position  of 
our  Sun  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  stellar  universe,  as  it  certainly 
appears  to  be,  affect  that  adaptation?  Why  should  not  one  of 
the  Suns  on  the  confines  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  it,  possess  planets  as  well  adapted  as  we  are  to  develop  high 
forms  of  organic  life? 

These  are  questions  which  involve  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
mathematical  physics,  and  only  our  greatest  thinkers,  possessing 
the  highest  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge,  could  be 
expected  to  give  any  adequate  answer  to  them.  In  the  meantime 
I  will  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  probable  nature 
of  the  reply.  Accepting  the  proof  astronomers  have  given  us, 
that  so  far  from  the  material  universe  of  which  our  Sun  forms  a 
part  extending  infinitely  into  space,  we  can  actually  see  beyond 
its  outer  boundaries,  and  can  even  approximately  give  a  maximum 
limit  to  its  magnitude,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem, 
of  how  a  limited  universe  of  matter  and  ether,  with 
the  motions  and  forces  which  everywhere  pervade  it,  can  conserve 
those  forces  at  and  near  its  farthest  limits.  Is  it,  in  fact, 
necessarily  becoming  dissipated  into  outer  space?  Do  any  of 
its  constituent  suns,  like  those  comets  which  have  hyperbolic  or 
parabolic  orbits,  continually  fly  out  beyond  its  range,  and  become 
lost  to  it  for  ever  ?  Comparing  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the 
molecules  of  a  gas,  must  not  a  certain  proportion  of  these  stars 
continually  escape  from  the  attractive  powers  of  their  neighbours, 
as  a  result  of  collisions,  or  in  other  ways,  and  wandering  into 
outer  space,  soon  become  dead  and  cold  and  lost  for  ever  to  the 
universe?  Will  not  the  whole  of  the  outer  margins  of  the 
stellar  universe  be  therefore  unstable?  always  being  liable  to  pass 
into  regions  where  they  would  be  dissipated,  as  we  see  comets 
dissipated  before  our  eyes?  If  such  results  are  certain,  it  will 
follow  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  universe,  at  all  events,  and 
for  an  unknown  extent  inward,  will  be  entirely  unfitted  to  ensure 
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that  continuity  of  uniform  conditions  which  is  the  first  essential 
for  the  development  of  life. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  problem.  A  still  more 
difficult  question  is,  how  will  the  ether  behave  near  the  outer 
borders  of  the  universe?  Can  gravitation  maintain  its  influence 
on  the  confines  of  a  finite  universe  in  the  same  degree  as  near 
its  centre?  If,  as  now  generally  believed,  gravitation  is  really 
produced  by  pressure  of  some  kind,  which  must  be  equal  in  all 
directions,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  any  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  central  portion  of  the  universe,  gravitation 
would  vary  in  intensity  in  different  directions.  Whether  this 
variation  could  possibly  be  detected  by  means  of  the  motions  of 
remote  binary  stars,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  must  be  left  for 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  to  determine. 

But  leaving  this  question  of  variation  of  the  force  of  gravity 
as  beyond  our  powers  at  present,  we  may  give  a  little  consideration 
to  those  wonderful  radiant  forces,  other  than  light  and  heat,  the 
very  existence  of  some  of  which  we  have  only  recently  discovered. 
Such  are  electricity,  magnetism,  the  Rontgen  rays,  the  Hertzian, 
the  Goldstein,  the  Becquerel  rays,  and  some  others.  That  electrical 
forces  bear  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  living 
organisms  there  can  be  little  doubt,  while  the  other  forms  of 
radiation  here  referred  to,  some  of  which  produce  curious  physio¬ 
logical  effects,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  wholly  without 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  marvellous  living  machine, 
the  substance  of  which,  in  its  complexity,  both  of  structure  and 
constituent  elements,  is  a  true  microcosm — an  epitome  of  matter 
and  its  forces.  But  if  all  these  radiant  forces,  or  several  of  them, 
have  combined  in  the  development  of  life,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
they  can  only  have  done  so  under  conditions  which  limit  their 
energy  to  that  gentle  and  imperceptible  action  which  has  caused 
them  to  remain  so  long  hidden  even  from  the  most  inquisitive 
seekers  of  the  past  century.  And  it  is  at  least  a  possible,  and  I 
think  not  improbable  supposition,  that  this  imperceptibility  and 
continuity  may  exist  only  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the 
universe,  while  in  its  outer  regions  less  regularity  may  prevail, 
and  while  some  of  these  necessary  radiant  forces  may  be  wanting, 
others  may  be  too  abundant,  or  be  manifested  in  so  irregular 
or  excessive  a  manner  as  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  delicate  and 
nicely-balanced  forces  which  are  essential  to  the  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  life. 

Ileturning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  our 
position  in  the  stellar  universe,  it  will  assume  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  in  view  of  the  possibilities  or  probabilities  just  set  forth. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  any  longer  that  three  such  remarkable 
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coincidences  of  position  and  consequent  physical  conditions  should 
occur  in  the  case  of  the  one  planet,  on  which  organic  life  has  been 
developed,  without  any  causal  connection  with  that  development. 
The  three  startling  facts — that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster 
of  suns,  and  that  that  cluster  is  situated  not  only  precisely  in  the 
jtlanc  of  the  Galaxy,  but  also  centrally  in  that  plane,  can  hardly 
now  be  looked  upon  as  chance  coincidences  without  any 
significance  in  relation  to  the  culminating  fact  that  the  planet 
so  situated  has  developed  humanity. 

Of  course  the  relation  here  pointed  out  way  be  a  true  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  yet  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  one  in 
a  thousand  million  chances  occurring  during  almost  infinite  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  thinkers  may  be  right  who,  holding 
that  the  universe  is  a  manifestation  of  Mind,  and  that  the  orderly 
development  of  Living  Souls  supplies  an  adequate  reason  why 
such  an  universe  should  have  been  called  into  existence,  believe 
that  we  ourselves  are  its  sole  and  sufficient  result,  and  that 
nowhere  else  than  near  the  central  position  in  the  universe  which 
we  occupy,  could  that  result  have  been  attained. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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The  physical  features  of  North  America  have  played  a  prominent 
role  in  giving  direction  to  its  trade  routes.  This  is  especially 
notable  in  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  six  “New  England” 
States,  and  the  State  of  New  York  form  a  peninsula,  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  long,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  west  by  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  It  had  for  centuries 
its  own  local  and  peculiar  political  and  trade  development.  Even 
the  Iroquois  understood  its  geography,  and,  seizing  a  commanding 
strategic  position,  stretched  their  confederated  tribes  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Until  the  advent  of  railways  and  steam  craft,  communications 
between  this  peninsula  and  the  west  were  painful  and  difficult. 
Finally,  however,  modern  engineering  science  bridged  the  Saint 
Lawrence  at  Niagara  and  Montreal,  and  railways  were  pushed 
south-west,  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  and  thence  to  Chicago,  thus  tapping  the  volume  of  trade 
which  was  moving  eastward  over  the  lines  to  the  south  of  the 
great  lakes  mentioned.  Had  nature  given  these  a  further 
southern  extension  of  a  hundred  miles.  New  York,  instead  of 
being  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
been  secondary  to  Philadelphia.  From  these  cities,  and  from 
Baltimore,  many  railways  have  crowded  westward  through  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana; 
and,  turning  north-west  into  Hlinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota,  have  caused  an  agricultural  and  industrial  advance¬ 
ment  which  has  given  a  gigantic  internal  commerce.  The 
purpose  of  this  movement  has  been  the  occupation  of  the  great 
wheat  belt  of  the  world,  which,  ever  in  increasing  richness, 
extends  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Canada,  and  to 
above  60°  north  latitude. 

The  dense  population  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the 
New  England  States  no  longer  raise  sufficient  wheat  to  supply 
their  local  wants  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  year; 
hence,  from  those  wealthy  communities,  the  railways  have 
received  ample  financial  support  to  press  west  and  north,  until 
they  now  impinge  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
carrying  with  them  an  intelligent,  restless,  and  determined  popu¬ 
lation.  The  attractions  beyond  the  Canadian  boundary  are 
great,  and  the  impelling  force  in  the  rear  is  full  of  hungry  energy. 
Forty  thousand  American  farmers  crossed  the  border  last  year, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  more  will  follow 

(1)  See  Map. 
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during  the  coming  summer,  and  settle  in  north-western  Canada. 
The  people  of  the  country  give  them  welcome,  for  they  are  of 
the  same  race,  with  interests,  lines  of  thought,  habits,  customs 
and  language  in  common;  and  all  their  purposes  of  life  are 
similar.  The  man  of  the  west,  Canadian  and  American,  does  not 
drag  the  Middle  Ages  after  him,  and  the  lawyer  has  not  yet  got 
him  under  control — hence  he  travels  fast  and  far,  taming  down  the 
wilderness  as  he  goes.  He  will  soon  ask  the  East  what  they 
propose  to  do  with  what  he  produces — whether  Canada  or  the 
United  States  will  give  him  the  cheapest  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
for  the  results  of  his  labours  ? 

Within  the  limits  of  its  successful  culture,  it  is  known  that 
I  wheat  increases  in  quality  the  further  north  it  is  grown.  In 
high  latitudes  the  frost  penetrates  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet;  and,  when  this  is  gradually  thawed  and  loosened  by  the  hot 
I  summer  sun,  it  permits  wheat  to  find  deep  root,  and  gradually 
nourishes  it  with  continuous  moisture,  as  if  it  were  growing  on 
perfectly  irrigated  land.  Then  again,  the  length  of  the  days  in 
I  northern  latitudes  is  an  important  factor;  for  the  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  light  enables  the  wheat  plajit  to  reach  full  and  abundant 
fruition,  giving  the  seed  a  perfection  it  cannot  otherwise  attain. 
^  Therefore  the  production  per  acre,  in  the  Canadian  north-west, 
is  about  twice  that  of  the  United  States.  The  crop  of  the  latter 
is  raised  on  less  than  100,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  averages 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  available  wheat¬ 
growing  territory  of  north-west  Canada  has  an  area  exceeding 
400,000  square  miles,  the  cultivated  portion  of  which  averaged 
last  year  more  than  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  entire  region  is  vast,  and  the  British  Islands  might 
derive  their  entire  supply  of  wheat  from  it,  both  in  time  of  peace 
and  war;  for  its  outlet  to  the  sea  can  be  controlled  under  all 
circumstances,  and  it  is  worth  more  to  the  Empire  than  half-a- 
dozen  South  African  goldfields. 

An  official  report,  dated  Winnipeg,  December  6th,  1902,  says 
the  wheat  crop  of  Manitoba  for  last  year  was  raised  on  2,039,940 
acres  of  land,  and  yielded  53,077,267  bushels,  or  26  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  entire  grain  crop  of  the  province  was  100,052,343 
bushels,  and,  in  addition,  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  3,459,325 
bushels,  and  “  roots  ”  3,230,995.  The  production  of  butter  was 
2,509,425  pounds,  and  cheese  1,093,653  pounds. 

Apart  from  Manitoba,  the  Government  of  the  North-West 
Territories  reported,  September  Ist,  1902,  as  follows,  for  its  sixteen 
districts :  — 

“Acres  of  wheat,  686,676,  expected  yield,  14,649,600  bushels. 

Acres  of  oats,  276,942,  expected  yield,  10,726,600  bushels. 

Acres  of  barley,  30,022,  expected  yield,  844,000  bushels. 
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“  There  are  1,824  threshing  outfits  in  the  province.  As  the  grain  crop  was 
3,142,850  acres,  each  machine,  on  an  average,  threshed  the  grain  on  1,722 
acres,  and  the  grain  of  over  twenty  farmers.”  .  ..."  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  describe  the  perfect  weather  with  which  Manitoba  has  been  favoured 
during  harvest  and  threshing,  covering  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  During  all 
of  November,  weather  conditions  were  most  favourable  for  all  outdoor  work, 
and  the  grain  was  all  threshed  before  the  1st  of  December.” 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
North-West  Territories,  for  1901,  says:  — 

“  There  is  estimated  to  be  something  over  206,000,000  acres  of  arable  land 
in  the  Territories,  of  which  not  more  than  900,000  are  at  present  under 
cultivation.  .  .  .  Lake  navigation  closed  on  December  Gth.  The  railway 
companies  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to  handle  some  66,000,(X)()  bushels 
of  wheat.  Some  idea  of  the  work  before  them  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  would  require  84^000  twenty-ton  cars  to  move  this  quantity 
of  grain.  It  may  also  be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  even  if  the  railw.ays 
had  been  able  to  move  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in  the  space  of  time  available, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  water  transportation  would  have 
proved  lamentably  insufficient.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected— the  transportation  facilities  proved  utterly  inadequate,  country 
elevators  became  choked,  speculators,  on  the  watch,  swooped  down  on  such 
farmers  as  were  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to  sell,  paying  from 
seven  to  ten  cents  under  market  price,  and  business  was  greatly  hampered  in 
all  directions.  Shortly  after  navigation  closed  (on  the  Great  Lakes)  the 
terminal  elevators  became  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  blockaile 
became  complete.” 

The  “blockade”  referred  to  the  1901  crop,  of  63,000,000  of 
wheat;  but,  for  1902,  it  is  nearly  5,000,000  bushels  more,  or  7,500 
twenty-ton  wagon  loads  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

If  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  have  dictated  the  routes  taken  by 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Canadian  north¬ 
west,  so  Hudson  Bay  and  the  lakes  of  Canada  have  determined 
the  course  of  Canadian  trade  routes  westward  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Hudson  Bay  extends  its  southern  arm,  James  Bay,  nearly 
to  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saint  Lawrence,  and  to 
within  seventy  miles  of  the  latitude  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  It  is  only  320  miles  from  James  Bay  to  Lake 
Superior,  and,  between  these  two  bodies  of  water,  all  of  the 
inter-oceanic  railways  of  Canada  must  pass;  but  as  they  push 
westward  they  encounter  a  mass  of  lakes,  of  which  Winnipeg  is 
the  principal.  It  is  larger  than  Lake  Ontario,  and,  as  it  lies  north 
and  south,  for  a  length  of  260  miles,  it  is  a  formidable  governing 
factor,  not  to  be  ignored,  in  the  commercial  and  political 
future  of  the  country.  From  east  and  west,  railways  have 
crowded  round  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  only  about  sixty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  United  States  frontier,  thus  making 
Canada  extremely  weak  strategically,  both  in  a  commercial  and 
military  sense,  and  causing  the  whole  vast  area  of  the  provinces 
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of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  to  lie  unproductive. 

The  Dominfon  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  three  grand 
territorial  divisions;  the  first  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  longitude  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  north-west  side  of  Lake 
Superior,  between  which  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  second, 
and  then  follows  the  third,  reaching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each 
seems  to  have  been  working  out  its  destiny  on  separate,  perhaps 
on  divergent,  lines.  The  divisions  may  have  political  union, 
but  their  commercial  interests  are  not  sufficiently  interwoven. 
The  first,  linked  to  the  United  States  hy  many  great 
railways,  is  being  developed  from  the  IS’ew  England  States 
and  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan;  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  forests,  its  pulp  mills,  its  manufactures,  and 
its  industries  in  general  largely  represents  American  capital 
under  American  management,  the  latter  including  most  of  its 
railways.  Almost  its  entire  trade  and  productive  activity  are 
in  the  extreme  east,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  River  Saint 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  In  November  last,  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Montreal  ’made  an  official  report  to  his 
Government,  giving  a  list  of  eleven  manufacturing  companies, 
aggregating  £4,000,000  capital,  which  established  themselves  in 
eastern  Canada  during  the  year  1902,  besides  some  seventeen 
important  companies,  the  capital  of  which  he  does  not  mention. 

The  second  division,  over  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  includes  the  agricultural  region  of  the  north¬ 
west.  The  mass  of  its  surplus  products  reaches  the  American 
markets  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  a  large  quantity  over 
the  five  railway  lines  which  connect  it  with  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  The  latter  does  an  enormous  trade  in 
Canadian  wheat,  which  it  grinds  at  the  great  mills  at  Minneapolis, 

'  here,  by  Governmental  authority,  much  is  ground  in  bond  for 
exportation. 

The  third  division,  connected  with  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  by  six  railways,  is  British  Columbia,  a  mountainous 
country,  of  great  mineral  wealth,  especially  in  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  coal.  It  possesses  large  forests  of  timber  of  the  best  quality, 
fertile  valleys  and  rich  pasture  lands,  while  its  sea-coast  abounds 
in  valuable  fisheries.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  mining  interests 
were  extensively '  controlled  by  American  capital  and  labour, 
by  means  of  which  the  ore  was  not  only  extracted  but  transported 
to  numerous  great  smelting  establishments  on  the  United  States 
side  of  the  boundary  line ;  recently,  however,  large  smelting  works 
have  been  erected  to  the  north  of  the  border,  and,  with  the 
growth  of  other  industries  and  the  influence  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  its  several  branches,  British  Columbia  is 
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slowly  getting  into  better  control  of  its  resources,  although  its 
trade,  with  central  and  eastern  Canada,  is  still  much  too  small 
to  create,  unaided,  the  strong  commercial  and  political  ties  which 
are  required  to  hind  together  more  closely  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  Dominion. 

Between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  eleven  railways 
connect  Canada  with  the  United  States,  and  others  are  being 
built.  They  are  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  area  of  Canada  lies 
within  the  drainage  basin  of  Hudson  Bay,  including  the  whole 
of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  and  most  of  Alberta; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  southern  slope  of  the  basin,  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Canada,  extending  as  it  does  almost  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  to  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  fertile  than  the  northern  drainage 
area  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  Saint  Lawrence  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  snow-fall  at  Moose  Factory,  at  the  southern  end  of 
James  Bay,  where  meteorological  records  have  long  been  kept, 
is  less  than  one-half  of  that  at  Montreal  or  Quebec.  An  immense 
volume  of  water  flows  into  Hudson  Bay  from  numerous  rivers, 
among  them  several  of  the  first  magnitude.  Some  of  them, 
notably  those  entering  it  from  the  south-west,  have  long  navigable 
lengths,  but  those  to  the  east  of  Lake  Winnipeg  rush  down  the 
northern  slope  of  a  plateau,  having  a  height  above  sea-level  of 
about  750  feet,  and  offer  never-failing  water  power  in  pro¬ 
digious  abundance,  at  short  intervals,  along  half  the  width  of 
the  continent.  They  flow  north  through  a  vast  and  virgin  spruce 
forest,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  the  only  large  accessible  one  left  on  the 
continent,  and  affords  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 
of  timber  as  well  as  pulp-wood  for  paper,  both  of  which  have 
an  unlimited  market  demand,  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
at  amply  remunerative  prices.  Already,  American  capital  has 
erected  many  great  pulp  mills  on  the  southern  margin  of  this 
forest,  where  transportation  facilities  by  rail  or  river  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  returns  have  been  extremely  profitable  to  the  owners. 

The  unlimited  water  power  on  the  Hudson  Bay  slope  of  the 
Laurentian  range  of  hills  should  make  eastern  Canada  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country  of  the  first  rank.  The  Canadian  north-west 
instead  of  sending  its  cereals  to  the  River  Mississippi,  to  be 
turned  into  flour,  should  send  them  east,  across  the  Dominion, 
to  be  ground  and  shipped  abroad,  and  thus  effect  an  important 
saving  for  the  farmer,  while  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
State.  The  forests  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  should  supply  the 
sawn  timber  required  for  multitudinous  purposes  in  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  north-west  cereal  region. 
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As  a  result  of  the  disjointed  and  inconji^uous  development  of 
Canada,  the  Dominion  buys  of  Great  Britain  only  about  24  per 
cent,  of  her  imports,  and,  in  exchange,  the  latter  buys 
on  an  average  67  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  Canada,  leaving 
a  credit  in  favour  of  Canada  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions 
sterling  a  year.  But  the  adverse  position  of  England  is  rendered 
more  salient  by  comparing  it  with  the  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States :  from  the  latter,  the  Dominion 
imports  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  it  consumes,  and,  in  exchange, 
exports  an  average  of  34  per  cent,  of  its  products;  thus  making 
a  balance,  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  of  about  eleven  millions 
sterling  a  year,  or  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  trade  balance  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  her  great  dependency.  Canadian 
import  trade  from  the  United  States  has  increased  362  per  cent, 
since  1868,  as  against  35  per  cent,  increase  from  the  British 
Islands. 

In  the  embarking  of  Canadian  products  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  for  water  transportation,  the  shipper  at  once  enters  into 
competition  with  the  powerful  commercial  expansion  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Great  Lakes,,  and  he  stands  but  a  ridiculous 
chance  in  the  rivalry.  If  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  able 
to  divert  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  from  this  route,  overland 
to  Montreal,  again  it  largely  drifts  into  the  United  States,  thus 
showing  how  thoroughly  the  latter  controls  the  position  from 
whatever  point  it  is  analysed. 

If  the  growth  of  the  three  great  sections  of  Canada  has  taken 
place  without  due  regard  to  reciprocity  of  interests,  it  may  be 
attributed  principally  to  the  fact  that  for  more  than  two  centuries 
Canadian  progress  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  a  single  com¬ 
mercial  company,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  retain  British 
North  America  as  a  close  game  preserve.  Authors  called  it  “  The 
Great  Lone  Land,”  and  “Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,” ^  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  think  of  it  without  a  shiver.  Thus  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  area  of  this  earth’s  surface,  brimming  with  resources, 
sacrificed  to  such  precarious  dividends  as  might  be  skinned  from 
fur-bearing  animals.  Happily,  all  that  is  now  changed ;  the  light 
shines  on  “Rupert’s  Land  and  the  North-West  Territory”;  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  purchased  the  controlling  rights  of  “  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson’s  Bay,”  covering  2,300,000  square  miles,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  since  1870,  is  the  best  proof  that,  if  it  had  had 
a  free  hand  a  century  ago,  it  might  have  marched  forward 
pari  passu  with  the  United  States.  As  it  is,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Great  Republic  along  the  Canadian  border, 

(1)  The  name  given  by  Columbus  to  the  island  of  Nevis,  being  that  of  an  ancient 
Spanish  monastery. 
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from  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  Columbia  River,  has,  to  an 
enormous  extent,  directed  and  governed  that  of  Canada,  until 
it  may  well  be  asked  if  the  interests  of  the  latter  are 
not  more  extensively  interlaced  with  those  of  its  gigantic 
neighbour  than  with  those  of  the  Mother  Country?  Since  1870, 
it  may  be  said,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
that,  once  ousted  from  control,  it  has  loyally  and  intelligently 
joined  in  the  effort  to  make  Canada  what  it  should  be,  the  most 
flourishing,  productive,  and  resourceful  possession  of  the  Empire. 
In  this,  the  United  States  has  an  interest,  perhaps  not  even 
secondary  to  that  of  the  British  Islands,  for  the  greater  the 
industrial  expansion  of  Canada  and  the  more  rapid  its  growth  in 
population  and  production,  the  vaster  will  become  the  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Xorth  America,  and  the 
more  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  direct  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
But  the  first  step  towards  this  desideratum  is  to  make  Canada 
more  Canadian,  make  its  sectional  prosperity  contribute  more  to 
that  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  instead  of  needlessly  developing 
disintegrating  tendencies. 

One  great  work  has  already  given  some  commercial  and  much 
political  stability  to  Canada — the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
statesmen  who  projected  and  forced  this  line  to  completion, 
recognised  the  imperative  need  of  a  grand  inter-oceanic  trade 
avenue,  and  wisely  created  it  at  any  cost  and  any  sacrifice.  The 
reasons  for  its  construction  were  similar  to  those  for  the  building 
of  the  first  Pacific  railway  in  the  United  States,  opened  to  traffic 
May  10th,  1869.  The  interests  of  the  Californian  side  of  the 
country  required  to  be  linked  to  those  of  the  East,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Great  Republic  did  not  hesitate,  even 
in  the  throes  of  Civil  War,  to  strain  its  treasury,  almost  to 
depletion,  to  create  a  trans-continental  thoroughfare — the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  Railway — as  a  pledge  to  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  that  the  motto  of  the  Republic,  E  plurihus 
unum,  means  what  it  says.  Canada  meant  no  less  when 
she  taxed  her  energies,  almost  to  exhaustion,  to  stretch 
an  iron  band  from  ocean  to  ocean.  There  were  many  reasons, 
commercial  and  strategic,  why  it  should  have  been  built 
further  to  the  north,  and  the  great  engineer  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  counselled  a  more  northern  route; 
but  it  was  built  along  the  southern  frontier,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  population  of  Canada 
occupied  an  extremely  narrow  belt  along  its  southern  border,  and 
could  not,  for  want  of  communications,  go  far  afield.  Moreover, 
the  commercial  attraction  of  gravitation  towards  its  neighbour 
was  powerful  and  dominant.  The  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto 
were  also  factors  of  the  first  moment,  not  to  be  neglected  in  the 
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selection  of  the  route  for  a  first  trans-continental  railway,  while 
the  great  central  and  Pacific  divisions  of  the  Dominion  found 
more  immediate  profit  in  a  line  which  would  meet  their  local  wants, 
and  enable  them  to  draw  across  the  frontier  some  support  from  the 
industrial  progress,  which  was  enriching  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  Government  of  Canada  had  hut  limited 
financial  resources,  and  it  was  important  that  a  railway  enter¬ 
prise  of  such  magnitude  should  give  quick  returns  to  lighten 
the  burden  on  the  public  exchequer.  Hence,  broad  political  con¬ 
siderations,  perhaps,  had  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  finance.  The 
investor  was  not  disposed  to  look  at  the  venture,  except  on  the 
basis  of  dividends,  while  the  Home  Government  could  not  he  made 
to  recognise  that  the  trade  unification  of  the  territorial  fragments 
of  nearly  half  a  continent  was  worth  more  to  the  Empire  than  a 
fleet  of  battleships;  and  yet  it  did  not  give  even  the  price  of 
one  towards  the  achievement  of  a  work  of  such  Imperial  import. 
Canada  is  justly  proud  of  what  she  accomplished,  entirely  unaided. 
It  gave  her  a  sense  of  independence,  national  stamina,  and 
dignity,  which  will  strengthen  as  she  grows. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  which  represents  the  amalgamation  of 
twenty -eight  lines,  shows  the  railway  pMsibilities  of  the  Dominion. 
The  length  of  its  main  line  and  branches  is  now  about  8,000  miles, 
while  it  controls  another  2,000,  mostly  in  the  United  States.  All 
this  has  been  achieved  in  but  a  little  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
by  a  railway  built  “  through  a  wilderness  ” — through  The  Great 
Lone  Land;”  and  yet,  at  this  early  date,  it  cannot  carry  all  the 
traffic  offered,  and  the  north-west  wheat  region  is  loudly  de¬ 
manding  additional  railway  outlets  for  its  productions. 

From  Montreal,  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  north-eastern  exten¬ 
sion  to  Quebec,  and  an  eastern  one  across  the  State  of  Maine  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  thus  enabling  the  United  States  to 
control  an  important  outlet  of  Canada  to  the  sea. 

To  meet  in  part  the  wants  of  the  north-west,  the  Canadian 
Northern  liailway  is  being  constructed,  under  the  intelligent  and 
energetic  direction  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  who  have 
already  built  the  first  1,200  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  nearly  to 
Alberta,  via  Winnipeg.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  either  at  Bute  inlet  or  at  Port  Simpson.  It  is  a  line  which 
competes  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  is  destined  to  have  a 
large  traffic.  Its  first  section,  from  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg, 
runs  very  near  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and,  at  one 
point,  it  crosses  into  Minnesota,  thus  adding  to  the  strategic 
weakness  of  the  Canadian  railway  system. 

Turning  to  the  east,  we  find  the  Grand  Trunk  liailway,  repre¬ 
senting  the  consolidation  of  twenty-five  companies.  It  is  more 
American  than  Canadian.  It  lies  along  the  south-east  border  of 
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the  Dominion,  and  has  a  western  extension  across  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  Chicago.  It  pours  its  traffic  from  the  west  into  New 
York  and  Boston  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Erie  and  New  York 
Central  Railways,  vid  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara  suspension  bridge. 
At  Montreal,  it  crosses  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and,  traversing  the 
State  of  Maine,  reaches  Portland,  which  it  makes  its  principal 
Atlantic  terminus.  Its  length,  with  its  branches,  is  about  4,200 
miles,  which  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  £67,000,000  of 
English  and  Canadian  capital.  The  American  observes  with 
satisfaction  that  this  outlay  has  cemented  Canadian  interests  very 
closely  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  prays  for 
further  extensions  of  a  railway  system  the  main  termini  of  which 
he  so  thoroughly  controls. 

Lying  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system, 
are  the  Government  “  Intercolonial  ”  lines,  built  to  bind  the  out¬ 
lying  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  and  prevent  their 
gravitating  too  strongly  towards  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula 
described  above.  The  influence  of  the  Grand  Trunk  has  not, 
however,  been  beneficial  to  the  trade  development  of  these 
provinces,  which  have  justly  protested  against  the  neglect  of 
the  geographical  advantages  which  their  excellent  ports  offer 
to  Canada.  The  Intercolonial  lines  aggregate  a  length  of  1,333 
miles  on  the  mainland,  and  have  cost  the  Government  about 
£13,000,000.  They  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  paid  any 
interest  upon  the  capital  employed  in  their  construction  and 
maintenance,  but  have  been  a  continuous  burden  upon  the 
exchequer.  It  is  lamentable  that  Canada  has  so  fostered  its 
railway  development  as  to  keep  its  State  lines  in  a  moribund 
condition,  when  they  might  have  been  made  to  serve  the 
trade  requirements  of  the  entire  Dominion,  in  a  high  degree, 
by  the  simple  device  of  bridging  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  Quebec, 
and  pushing  trade  routes  towards  the  heart  of  the  country  from 
that  magnificent,  but  hitherto  neglected,  position. 

If  it  be  admtted  that  the  advancement  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Canada  has,  to  an  important  extent,  been  on  divergent 
lines,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  try  to  correct  this  inharmonious 
growth,  and  seek  to  give  the  country  greater  solidarity?  But 
this  cannot  be  done  without  due  regard  to  its  geographical  and 
physical  features,  which,  heretofore,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration.  The  Dominion  cannot 
control  its  productions  to  its  greatest  benefit  unless  they  can 
largely  be  shipped  to  all  the  world  from  Canadian  ports.  All 
nations  recognise,  by  wars  and  vast  expenditure,  the  incalculable 
value  of  ocean  contact.  Canada  has  this,  but  seems  to  have  been 
so  busy,  scratching  the  frontier  of  millions  of  square  miles  of 
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territory,  that  it  has  not  yet  realised  the  value  of  its  position. 
The  river  Saint  Lawrence,  if  properly  lighted  and  buoyed,  should, 
for  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year,  become  Canada’s  principal 
avenue  for  foreign  commerce,  while  the  splendid  ports  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  Gasp4,  could  be  easily 
utilised,  not  only  for  the  remaining  months,  but  for  continuous 
trade. 

The  Dominion  has  reached  a  point  in  its  growth  where  it  requires 
a  commercial  and  political  backbone ;  but  Lake  Winnipeg  domi¬ 
nates  the  situation ;  and  if  all  the  future  products  of  the  north-west 
have  to  move  south,  to  round  that  sheet  of  water  before  they 
can  be  sent  eastward,  the  bulk  of  them  will  seek  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  turn  again  to  the  east 
and  north  to  reach  the  ocean.  Hence,  Lake  Winnipeg  must  be 
flanked  on  the  north  by  a  railway  through  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Wisely,  the  Dominion  Government  has  appreciated 
the  importance  of  this,  and  has  chartered  such  a  line,  to  be  called 
the  “  Trans-Canada  Railway.”  The  Hon.  Mr.  Blair,  the  Minister 
for  Railways  and  Canals,  declared,  in  a  speech  made  at  Vancouver, 
October  10th,  1902  :  — 

“  We  cannot  long  remain  content  with  one  trans-continental  line.  I  am 
ambitious  to  see  another  right  away.  It  cannot  come  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
me,  and  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  ensure  its  construction.” 

The  Trans-Canada  Railway  will  be  one  of  the  grandest 
inter-oceanic  lines  on  the  continent.  It  will  take  an  almost 
direct  course  from  Quebec  to  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  passing  about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  James 
Bay,  with  which  it  will  have  a  branch  connection.  From 
Lake  Winnipeg,  still  following  a  very  direct  route,  it  will 
cross  a  low  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  at 
the  Pine  River  or  Peace  River  Pass,  and  reach  the  Pacific 
coast  of  British  Columbia  at  Port  Simpson.  Its  length  will  be 
about  2,830  miles,  or  from  250  to  650  miles  less  distance  between 
the  two  oceans  than  the  other  Pacific  railways.  Nature  seems 
to  have  done  everything  possible  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
such  a  line :  very  easy  gradients  and  curves  of  great  radius 
are  its  characteristic  features,  and  it  will  cross  the  mountains 
at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  one-half  that  of  any  other  Pacific 
railway  north  of  Mexico.  Its  eastern  termini,  Quebec  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  Chicoutimi  on  the  Saguenay,  are  accessible  to 
ships  of  any  draught,  while  Port  Simpson,  open  the  entire  year, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  terminus  of  such  a  trade  route, 
and  is  450  miles  nearer  than  Vancouver  is  to  Yokohama.  The 
spruce  forest  which  the  railway  will  traverse  between  Quebec  and 
Lake  Winnipeg  has  already  been  described;  Most  of  the  land 
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when  cleared  is  suitable  for  raising  grain.  For  forty  miles  north-  J 
west  of  Lake  Saint  John,  the  country  is  well  populated  and  *  ; 
covered  with  thriving  farms,  where  abundant  cereal  crops  are  | 
harvested.  .  tj 

West  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  railway  will  go  through  the 
wheat  region,  the  extension  of  which  to  the  north  is  attested  by  f 
the  fact  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  erected  a  flour  mill  last  ij 
year  on  the  Peace  River,  200  miles  north  of  the  Trans-Canada  ‘ 
route.  Along  the  mountain  division,  extensive  beds  of  excellent  |> 
coal  are  reported ;  while,  opposite  Port  Simpson,  the  largest  ' 
island  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group  has  immense  coalfields.  I  j 

The  climate  of  the  region  between  Quebec  and  Lake  Winnipeg  - 
is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  northern  basin  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  The  north-west  wheat  region  has  a  higher  summer  || 
temperature  and  a  better  climate  than  that  of  Dakota  and  |i 
Montana.  1 1 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  now  building  a  railway,  from 
Toronto  to  Hudson  Bay,  which  will  connect  with  the  Trans-  I 
Canada.  A  branch  from  the  latter  will  also  reach  Montreal,  and,  | 
by  a  short  connecting  line,  the  city  of  Winnipeg  could  find  a  i; 
cheaper  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  via  the  Trans-Canada,  than  by  any  U 
existing  route.  Four  miles  above  Quebec,  connection  will  be  made  I 
with  the  Government  Intercolonial  Railways,  across  the  Quebec  t 
bridge  now  under  construction,  thus  giving  access  to  the  mari-  j, 
time  ports  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Gaspe,  and  | 
offering  an  Imperial  trade  avenue  of  the  first  importance  to  the  | 
Empire,  shortening  the  distance  between  England  and  Japan  | 
and  China  700  miles  over  any  other  practicable  route. 

The  Montreal  Star  of  November  26th,  1902,  reports  an  interview  ^ 
with  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  || 
Railway.  He  says :  —  t 

“  To  realise  Mr.  Blair’s  conception  of  a  new  national  railway,  it  should  * 
in  my  judgment  begin  at  the  Quebec  bridge,  now  building,  where  it  would  1 
form  a  direct  connection  with  the  Intercolonial,  and  it  should  extend  from  I 
Quebec,  by  the  most  direct  route,  to  Port  Simpson  on  the  Pacific.  From  ^ 
what  I  know  of  the  general  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  =< 
distance,  I  believe  a  line  with  splendid  engineering  features  could,  with 
ordinary  care,  be  secured.  It  would  pass  away  to  the  north  of  the  rugged 
shore  of  Lakes  Huron,  Nipigon  and  Winnipeg,  through  a  vast  region  reported 
generally  of  alluvial  soil,  with  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  vast  region  through  which  the  new  line  might  pass,  between 
Quebec  and  Port  Simpson,  is  woodland;  and  we  have,  to-day,  a  new  value 
given  to  the  timber,  which  was  undreamed  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
territory  to  be  traversed  is  the  natural  home  of  pulp-wood,  and  in  this 
vegetable  substance,  the  unoccupied  regions  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  an 
inexhaustible  crop  ready  for  harvesting — a  crop  of  perennial  character 
which,  in  extent,  I  venture  to  say,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  North  American 
continent,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  Regarded  simply  from  a  Canadian 
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standpoint,  I  cannot  conceive  any  public  undertaking  which  would  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  New  Dominion  through  its  whole  extent.” 

The  average  latitude  of  the  Trans-Canada  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  that  of  Berlin,  and  the  line  will  run  from  200  to  400  miles 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  November  8th,  2902,  reports  an 
interview  with  Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Chairm.^n  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  says :  — 

“  The  Trans-Canada  road  has  started  with  better  prospects  than  the 
Canadian  Pacific  had  once.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  road  was  built 
everybody  thought  it  was  way  up  north,  beyond  nowhere.  Then  the  Great 
Northern  was  built,  and  people  promptly  forgot  thinking  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  as  far  north.  Then  came  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  that  seemed  to 
run  through  the  Arctic  regions.  We  would  hail  with  delight  a  parallel 
route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  help  us  develop  the  country^  There? 

is  enough  of  it  up  there  for  us  all . Canada  has  been  adding  sides? 

to  her  hopper  for  a  long  time,  but  has  neglected  to  enlarge  the  spout.  .  /  / 
Her  crops  and  industries  have  grown  and  the  hopper  is  simply  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  the  outlet  at  Montreal  is  not  large  enough.  Her  exports  take 
the  easy  routes  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal  to  Boston  and  New 
York,  simply  because  Canada  sits  comfortably  by  and  does  not  see  what  she 
is  losing.” 

A  railway  traversing  the  heart  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
would  not  only  harmonise  and  give  stability  to  all  its  varied 
forms  of  industry  and  commercial  movement,  but  confer  upor? 
it  strategic  advantages  of  a  high  order.  It  would  also  he  the? 
natural  British  answer  to  the  Trans-Siberia  Railway;  hut,  apaort 
from  the  military  aspect  of  such  a  line,  its  advantages  as  a  through 
trade  route  between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  due  to  its  technical 
features  and  deep-water  termini,  are  matchless.  It  should  he 
possible  to  ship  goods  over  it,  between  England  and  Japan  and 
China,  cheaper  and  much  quicker  than  by  any  other  route,  even 
that  via  Suez. 

Until  recently,  Canada  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  the 
importance  of  directing  its  resources  and  their  outcome  into 
the  broad  channel  of  national  solidarity.  Perhaps  its  Colonial 
organisation  has  not  made  it  feel  the  need  of  doing  so,  although 
it  is  gifted  with  the  elements  for  the  making  of  a  great  State. 
It  s,  however,  requisite  that  they  be  understood  and  properly 
combined.  Under  heretofore  existing  conditions,  Canada  has 
had  a  growth  tending  to  make  it  a  commercial  dependency  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  fitting  it  to  take  its  proper  place  as  the 
Colonial  keystone  of  the  British  Empire. 


George  Earl  Church. 


THIRTY  YEARS  IN  PARIS. 


On  the  point  of  leaving  Paris  after  thirty,  or  to  be  more  precise 
twenty-nine  years’  residence  there,  I  am  naturally  tempted  to 
review  the  many  changes  which  I  have  witnessed — changes  poli¬ 
tical,  religious,  literary,  social,  and  architectural,  as  also  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  British  colony.  I  have  the  greater 
inducement  to  do  this  inasmuch  as  death  has  suddenly  arrested 
the  pen  of  my  old  colleague,  Monsieur  de  Blowitz,  although  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  had  the  peeps  behind  the  scenes  enjoyed  by 
him. 

To  begin  with  politics,  I  have  seen  three  narrow  escapes  of  the 
Republic,  escapes  so  narrow  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  tbink 
Providence  watches  over  the  French  Republic  as  it  proverbially 
does  over  drunkards  and  children.  When  I  arrived  Paris  was  still 
under  the  state  of  siege  which  had  followed  the  suppression  of 
the  Commune,  that  is  to  say  any  public  gathering  could  be 
prohibited  and  any  newspaper  could  be  arbitrarily  suspended.  I 
remember,  indeed,  a  legitimist  newspaper  being  suspended  for 
publishing  a  manifesto  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  Paris,  more¬ 
over,  was  still  degraded  so  to  speak  from  its  position  as  the  capital. 
The  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards  under  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  sat  at  Versailles. 
Their  members,  of  course,  almost  without  exception  lived  in 
Paris  and  went  daily  by  train  to  and  fro,  the  carriages  being  the 
scene  of  animated  conversations  and  sometimes  of  political  con¬ 
ferences.  Carrier  pigeons  were  then  employed  by  the  Paris 
evening  newspapers  to  bring  the  Parliamentary  reports.  I 
recollect  seeing  Thiers  in  his  place  in  the  National  Assembly,  for 
he  had  then  resigned  the  Presidency,  but  I  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  him  speak.  I  also  recollect  Littr6,  with  his  black 
skull  cap,  busily  engaged  on  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary, 
though  none  the  less  ready  to  drop  his  bulletin  into  the  urn  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  division.  I  remember  hearing  the  eloquent 
voice  of  Jules  Favre  and  the  first  speeches  of  Paul  Bert,  whose 
rise  to  statesmanship  and  almost  tragical  end  in  Tonquin  nobody 
then  foresaw.  The  legislators  mostly  lunched  at  Versailles  before 
the  sitting  began,  and  if  it  lasted  late  they  sometimes  dined  there 
also,  so  that  the  town  had  a  brief  spell  of  liveliness  before  relapsing 
into  its  gloomy  dependence  on  foreign  excursionists. 

The  first  narrow  escape  of  the  Republic  was  in  1876,  when 
Marshal  MacMahon  dismissed  the  Jules  Simon  Cabinet.  The 
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Chamber  refusing  to  recognise  the  Broglie  Ministry,  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  Marshal,  with  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  and  France  was  more  than  six  months  under  a  sort  of 
dictatorship,  for  though  the  new  Ministry  shrank  from  any 
positive  illegality,  it  strained  the  law  in  all  directions  so  as  to  try 
and  curb  the  Press  and  political  demonstrations,  Gambetta  himself 
being  prosecuted  for  his  election  address.  When  the  new  Cham¬ 
ber  declined  to  accept  the  makeshift  Cabinet  of  General 
Rochebouet,  and  spun  out  its  time  in  annulling  Conservative  elec¬ 
tions,  MacMahon  was  strongly  urged  to  resort  to  a  second  dissolu¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Senate  would  reluctantly  have  acquiesced.  But 
this  would  have  entailed  the  temporary  collection  of  taxes  without 
parliamentary  sanction,  and,  unlike  Bismarck,  MacMahon  shrank 
from  this  illegality,  though  it  might  have  been  condoned  by  a 
new  Chamber.  There  is  no  telling,  indeed,  what  would  have  been 
the  result.  MacMahon,  or  rather  his  advisers,  might  for  the 
moment  have  triumphed  and  a  hybrid  majority  of  Royalists  and 
Bonapartists  might  have  wielded  power,  at  the  risk  of  falling  to 
pieces  from  internal  dissensions;  but  the  Marshal,  after  much 
hesitation,  the  impending  Universal  Exhibition  being  one  important 
consideration,  and  Lesseps,  afraid  of  injury  to  the  trafiBc  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  exercising  his  persuasions,  gave  way  and  commissioned 
Dufaur^  to  form  a  ministry.  The  Republic  was  saved,  and  soon 
secured  a  majority  in  the  Senate  also,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
dread  of  another  penal  dissolution. 

The  next  narrow  escape  was  that  of  1889,  and  here  again  a 
coming  International  Exhibition  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the 
Republic.  Boulanger,  forced  into  the  War  Office  in  January, 
1886,  by  his  cousin  Clemenceau,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his 
sinister  designs,  went  out  of  office  in  May,  1887,  along  with  the 
Goblet  Ministry,  though  even  then  there  were  fears  that  he 
would  refuse  to  resign  and  would  attempt  a  coup  d’etat. 
It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  his  hasty  relegation  to  a 
command  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  his  clandestine  visits  to 
Paris  in  blue  spectacles,  duly  reported  by  detectives,  to 
see  his  confederates,  or  to  Switzerland  to  confer  with  Prince 
Napoleon.  Every  wineshop  in  France  received  his  portrait,  and 
the  country  was  flooded  with  almanacs  and  pamphlets  extolling 
him,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  the  Royalist  Duchesse  d’Uzes, 
who  apparently  expected  him  to  be  a  second  Monk,  though  he 
was  supposed  merely  to  have  promised,  if  successful,  to  readmit 
the  banished  Pretenders.  By  allowing  them  to  stay  out  later  at 
night  and  other  indulgences  he  had  like  an  Absalom  stolen  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers,  and  at  the  Longchamps  review  of  1886  he 
and  his  black  horse  had  been  the  objects  of  an  ovation  organised 
by  his  supporters.  Deprived  of  his  command,  he  was  elected  to  the 
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Chamber  first  at  Lille,  and  afterwards  in  January,  1889,  at  Paris, 
even  Government  officials  openly  voting  for  him.  He  was  urged 
by  his  satellites  on  the  Sunday  night  of  his  election  to  march  on 
the  Elysee  and  instal  himself  as  Dictator.  Nobody  knows  what 
would  have  been  the  issue.  Would  the  troops  have  marched 
against  him  at  the  bidding  of  General  Saussier,  Governor  of 
Paris,  whom  when  in  office  he  had  vainly  tried  to  dismiss,  or 
would  they  have  acclaimed  him?  But  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind.  He  waited  for  a  more  favourable  moment  which  never 
came,  especially  as  the  Paris  tradesmen  to  whom  he  owed  his 
election  deprecated  any  immediate  overturn  which  would  have 
interfered  with  the  coming  Exhibition.  Exasperated  at  his  lack 
of  oratory,  for  he  could  only  read  speeches  prepared  for  him, 
he  tried  like  a  swashbuckler  or  bravo  to  kill  off  his  oratorical 
opponents.  He  first  challenged  Perry,  laying  down  conditions 
for  the  duration  of  the  combat  unheard-of  in  modern  annals,  and 
which  must  have  ended  in  his  adversary’s  death  had  not  Perry 
very  properly  declined  so  murderous  an  encounter.  He  after¬ 
wards  challenged  Ploquet,  who  had  taunted  him  with  aping 
Bonaparte,  but  he  was  unaware  that  Ploquet  had  prudently  taken 
lessons  in  fencing,  so  as  not  only  to  parry  his  fierce  attack 
hut  actually  to  worst  him.  He  had  his  poet  laureate,  or  at  least 
his  versifier,  whose  productions  were  sung  in  every  musio  hall. 
Had  he  remained  and  boldly  stood  his  trial  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Senate  could  have  condemned  him,  but  Constans,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  scared  him  into  flight,  and  he  thus  threw  away 
his  last  chance.  His  compact  in  exile  with  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
to  whose  uncle  the  Due  d’Aumale  he  had  shown  the  basest  ingrati¬ 
tude,^  and  his  suicide  at  Brussels  on  the  tomb  of  his  mistress 
ended  a  career  of  presumptuous  incompetency.  Had  he  succeeded 
he  would  not  only  have  overturned  the  Republic,  though  he  might 
perhaps  have  retained  the  name,  hut  he  would  have  plunged 
Prance  into  another  war  with  Germany.  It  is  humiliating  for 
Prenchmen  to  think  that  if  the  elections  had  fallen  due  in  1888 
instead  of  1889  he  would  probably  have  been  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  in  half  the  Prench  departments,  and  would  thus 
have  shaken  if  not  shattered  the  Republic. 

The  third  escape  was  during  the  Dreyfus  affair.  When  Brisson 
was  Prime  Minister  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
Ministers  of  War  who  did  not  desert  him,  one  even  resigning 
in  the  Chamber  itself  in  defiance  of  all  propriety,*  and  there  was 
serious  danger  that  the  Generals  would  imitate  a  Spanish  Pro- 

(1)  Aumale  said  of  that  compact :  “  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  our  interest, 
but  I  know  that  it  is  not  to  our  honour.”  But  banished  Pretenders  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  very  scrupulous. 

(2)  In  four  months  he  had  three,  Cavaignac,  Zurlinden,  and  Chanoine. 
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nunciamiento  and  would  erect  a  military  dictatorship.  One 
reason,  curiously  enough,  why  no  such  attempt  was  made  was 
that  Felix  Faure,  the  President,  was  notoriously  against  Dreyfus 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  military  party.  The  military 
party  could  not  overturn  the  Government  without  overturning 

I  Faure  also,  for  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  would  never 
have  been  their  accomplice.  The  Republic  passed  safely  through 
the  ordeal  precisely  because  the  President  was  on  one  side 
and .  the  Legislature  on  the  other.  I  do  not  speak  of  Derou- 
lede’s  attempt  at  Faure’s  funeral  to  induce  a  General  to  march 
on  the  Elysee,  for  there  was  then  no  serious  danger.  Even  had 
that  General  consented,  even  had  his  troops  followed  him,  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  faithful 
to  the  Constitution.  There  is  now  no  harm  in  saying  that  after 
his  release  Dreyfus  bitterly  disappointed  his  champions  by  his 
•apathy  and  apparent  want  of  gratitude,  doubtless  due,  however, 
to  his  cruel  imprisonment,  for  previously,  so  far  from  being 
taciturn,  he  seems  to  have  been  loquacious  and  boastful.  His 
courageous  attendance  at  Zola’s  funeral  has  partially  redeemed 
his  character. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  successive  Presidents.  MacMahon, 
though  the  grandson  of  an  Irish  medical  adventurer,  had  all  the 
bearing  not  only  of  a  soldier  but  of  an  aristocrat,  so  that  his 
legendary  descent  from  Irish  kings  gained  ready  credence.  His 
honesty  was  as  unquestionable  as  his  limited  intelligence.  All 
sorts  of  stories  of  his  ignorance  were  current,  and  none  seemed 
•incredible.  One  was  that  when  the  new  Constitution  was  carried 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  seeing  the  division 
list  with  Wolowski  at  the  bottom,  he  exclaimed,  “  So  a  Pole  has 
done  it  all,”  as  though  the  vote  of  that  refugee,  though  by  the 
accident  of  the  alphabet  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  had  stood  for 
more  than  that  of  any  other  deputy.  MacMahon  lived  in  style 
befitting  a  President  and  exercised  liberal  hospitality,  so  that  he 
notoriously  retired  impoverished  to  private  life.  His  son  has 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  was  jilted  by 
her  cousin  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Thus  the  next  generation  of 
MacMahons  will  be  of  undoubted  royal  descent. 

The  Marshal’s  successor,  Grevy,  was  as  plebeian  as  MacMahon 
f  was  high-bred.  He  had  been  a  successful  barrister,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  provincial  tanner  with  only  an  elementary 
j  education,  had  never  travelled,  had  no  knowledge  of  anything 
outside  his  profession  or  politics,  and  having  been  intent  all  his 
life  on  saving  money  he  could  not  at  70  years  of  age  be  expected 
to  change.  He  even  began  by  going  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  to  a  bank,  I  think  the  Credit  Fancier,  to  cash  his  coupons, 
taking  his  place  in  the  queue  till  a  clerk  recognised  him  and  drew 
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him  aside.  He  lived  in  little  style  and  though  he  gave  the 
obligatory  entertainments  he  was  known  to  save  at  least  half  of  ■ 
the  £48,000  a  year  allowed  him.  His  republican  simplicity  was  at  L 
first  admired,  but  when  it  was  found  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  ■ 
enlarge  his  property  in  the  Jura  for  his  only  child’s  future  dowry 
it  inspired  amusement,  if  not  disgust.  His  only  diversion  was  I 
chess,  which  he  played  every  Sunday  afternoon  with  Monsieur  I 
de  Freycinet,  and  I  am  told  by  one  of  his  earlier  chess  antagonists 
that  he  always  played  a  defensive  game.  He  made  but  one  tour  I 
in  France,  accompanied  by  Leon  Say  and  Gambetta,  then  Presi-  | 
dents  of  the  two  Houses.  This  sedentary  life  must  have  been 
partly  due  to  physical  indolence,  but  partly  also  in  order  to  avoid  ! 
the  obligation  of  contributing  to  provincial  charities.  No  | 
President  could  now  abstain  from  making  tours.  Though  elected 
on  the  30th  of  January,  he  applied  for  and  received  payment  of 
the  stipend  for  the  whole  of  that  month.  He  owed  his  election  in  | 
great  measure  to  his  having  in  1848  opposed  the  creation  of  a 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  predicting  a  collision  between  Presi-  | 
dent  and  legislature.  He  was  thus  raised  to  the  very  post  which 
he  had  combated,  though  it  should  be  added  that  his  opposition 
was  to  a  President  chosen  by  plebiscite,  whereas  the  President  was 
now  chosen  by  Parliament.  The  earlier  portion  of  his  first  term  f 
was  devoted  to  manoeuvres  to  force  Gambetta  into  the  Premier¬ 
ship,  so  that  being  defeated  as  Premier  he  might  no  longer  be  | 
the  presumptive  successor  in  the  chief  magistracy.  He  succeeded  j 
only  too  well  in  this  scheme,  yet  had  Gambetta  survived  till  1887, 
nobody  could  have  been  pitted  against  him  for  the  Presidency. 
Brisson,  Gambetta’s  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Chamber,  was 
in  like  manner  used  up  by  being  forced  into  the  Premiership, 
so  that  Grevy  in  January  1886  was  re-elected  in  the  absence  of 
any  competitor.  By  screening,  however,  the  misdeeds  of  his  son-  i 

in-law  Wilson,  after  enjoying  less  than  two  years  of  his  second 
term  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  Had  he  given  Wilson  notice 
to  quit  the  Elysee  he  might  perhaps  have  served  out  his  second 
seven  years,  for  he  was  not  suspected  of  complicity,  though  he 
had  shown  no  proper  sense  of  horror  at  his  son-in-law’s  trafiic  in  f 
appointments  and  decorations.  A  special  law  had  to  be  passed  ^ 
against  offering  or  receiving  money  for  such  a  purpose,  Wilson, 
however,  retained  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  till  1902,  though  after 
his  disgrace  he  never  ascended  the  tribune  or  was  nominated  on  | 
any  committee.'  Grevy  was  ousted  in  the  only  possible  way, 

(1)  Daniel  Wilson,  nominally  a  Protestant,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  ironfounder 
who  had  made  a  fortune  by  erecting  gasworks.  He  began  by  sowing  wild  oals, 
squandering  his  money  in  company  with  other  prodigals  till  his  sister  Madame 
Pelouze,  considerably  his  senior,  under  the  French  law  subjected  him  to  tutelage.  * 
He  thereupon  took  to  politics  and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  Corps  Ligislatif  in  { 
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namely,  by  his  Ministry  being  overturned  and  by  universal  refusal 
of  commissions  to  form  another.  Some  people  feared  that  be 
would  actually  refuse  to  resign,  and  would  dissolve  the  Chamber 
as  MacMahon  had  done,  but  he  was  quite  incapable  of  such  a 
strain  on  the  Constitution.  Moreover  the  assent  of  the  Senate 
would  have  been  extremely  doubtful. 

The  Republic  seemed  likely  after  this  to  have  a  run  of  dynastic 
Presidents,  men  elected  not  so  much  for  their  own  merits  as  for 
those  of  their  ancestors.  Thus  Carnot  was  chosen  mainly  because 
he  was  the  grandson  of  the  Carnot  of  the  first  Revolution,  though 
also  because  as  Minister  of  Finance  he  had  resisted  Grevy’s  solici¬ 
tations  to  remit  customs  duties  on  the  Peruvian  guano  of  one 
of  his  old  clients.  Carnot  had  the  most  expressionless  face  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  was  commonly  compared,  indeed,  to  a  mummy, 
but  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  part  of  his  honesty  con¬ 
sisted  in  spending  his  entire  stipend  either  in  entertainments  or 
in  charity.  The  days  of  a  niggardly  President  were  over. 
Although  Carnot  was  highly  respected,  he  was  never  really  popu¬ 
lar.  His  tragical  death,  however,  gave  him  a  greater  mark  in 
French  annals  than  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Casimir  .Perier,  who  also  was  indebted 
for  his  elevation  to  the  memory  of  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s 
statesmanship  rather  than  to  his  own  abilities.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  was  a  banker,  who  began  amassing  wealth  prior  to  and 
continued  doing  so  during  the  Revolution.  His  grandfather, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Casimir,  was  one  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
first  Ministers,  and  fell  a  victim  to  visiting  cholera  patients  in 
the  hospitals.  His  father,  who  incorporated  the  Casimir  with  his 
surname,  was  Minister  under  Thiers  after  the  war.  Casimir 
Perier  the  third  during  his  brief  term  of  office  was  shamelessly 
vilified  by  the  Socialists,  in  whose  eyes  his  wealth  was  an  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.  Inheriting  the  arrogance  of  his  grandfather,  he 
was  also  extremely  sensitive.  He  chafed  under  attacks,  and  also  at 
the  scant  civility  shown  him  by  his  Ministers,  especially  by  M. 
Hanotaux,  who  denied  his  right  to  see  Foreign  Office  despatches. 
He  resigned  after  six  months  in  January,  1895,  partly  because 
a  man  prosecuted  for  vilifying  him  had  been  not  only  acquitted 

opposition  to  the  official  candidate,  and  being  the  youngest  member  of  that  body  he 
acted  at  the  first  sitting  as  temporary  secretary.  Curiously  enough,  his  sister,  the 
wife  of  an  eminent  chemist  from  whom  she  had  separated,  turned  prodigal  just 
when  her  brother  turned  avaricious.  She  had  purchased  the  historic  mansion  of 
Chenonoeaux,  where  she  demeaned  herself  as  a  queen.  When  aristocratic  cavalry 
officers  at  Tours  with  one  consent  declined  her  invitations  to  a  reception,  she  showed 
herself  a  'porvtnu  by  indulging  in  the  petty  revenge  of  procuring  their  transfer  to 
a  less  desirable  garrison.  Chenonoeaux  was  heavily  mortgaged  by  her  to  the  Credit 
Fonder,  and  eventually,  as  she  could  not  even  pay  the  interest,  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed,  so  that  it  became  the  property  of  a  rich  American. 
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but  elected  a  deputy  for  Paris.  He  might  have  bided  bis  time,  i 
awaiting  the  accession  of  more  respectful  advisers  so-called,  but  | 
he  was  too  proud  to  brook  the  treatment  of  M.  Hanotaux,  and  ' 
he  fell  into  the  trap  of  resignation  which  his  Ministers  had  laid 
for  him.  | 

There  was  a  kind  of  scramble  among  them  for  his  post,  but  it 
fell  to  one  who  had  not  joined  in  the  scramble,  Felix  Faure,  the 
son  of  a  chairmaker  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  who  because 
engaged  in  the  foreign  hide  trade  had  been  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  dynastic  or  hereditary  principle  was  in  abeyance,  for  M. 
Cavaignac  had  not  matured  his  pretensions  as  son  of  the  General 
who  was  chief  magistrate  in  1848,  and  also  as  having  when  a  j 
youth  at  college  refused  to  receive  his  prize  from  the  Prince 
Imperial,  who  had  consequently  to  renounce  attendance  at  the 
ceremony.  Faure  was  not  only  a  head  above  even  tall  men  in 
any  gathering,  but  he  had  a  stentorian  voice,  and  when  he  was 
entertained  in  the  Commercial  Exchange  by  Paris  merchants  on 
his  return  from  Russia  his  loud,  clear  voice  could  be  heard  in  , 
every  part  of  that  spacious  building.  He  won  popularity  by 
going  the  round  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  but  he  was  not  the  same 
man  after  that  visit  to  Russia  and  after  the  embraces  of  the  Czar, 
who  by  the  way  abstained  from  embracing  M.  Loubet.  Such 
honours  puffed  him  up,  and  he  fancied  himself  a  great  man.  He 
was  a  freemason,  and  like  his  three  predecessors  never  went  to 
Mass,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  called  in  a  priest  when  he  was 
dying  unconscious  from  apoplexy. 

Of  his  successor  it  is  premature  to  speak,  though  I  could  say 
nothing  in  the  least  to  his  discredit.  When  his  time  expires  in 
1906  will  Waldeck  Rousseau,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  in  1895, 
be  the  fortunate  man,  or  will  an  outsider  again  carry  off  the 
prize?  The  Republic  has  yet  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  contested 
Presidential  election.  Hitherto  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  sudden  vacancies  which  have  left  no  time  for  electioneer¬ 
ing,  for  MacMahon,  Grevy,  and  Casimir  Perier  resigned,  Carnot 
was  assassinated  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
and  Faure  died  in  office. 

Prime  Ministers  naturally  come  next  to  Presidents.  I  have 
lived  under  no  less  than  25,  and  I  give  the  list,  for  some  of 
them  are  entirely  forgotten  :  — General  de  Cissey ;  Buffet ;  Duf aure ; 
Jules  Simon,  journalist;  Due  de  Broglie;  General  de  Rochebouet; 
Waddington,  manufacturer;  Freycinet,  civil  engineer,  four  times; 
Jules  Ferry,  twice;  Gambetta;  Duclerc;  Fallieres;  Brisson,  twice; 
Goblet,  ex-judge;  Rouvier,  merchant’s  clerk;  Tirard,  jeweller, 
twice;  Floquet;  Loubet;  Ribot,  twice;  Dupuy,  thrice;  Casimir 
Perier,  landowner;  Bourgeois;  Meline;  Waldeck  Rousseau; 
Combes,  ex-priest,  ex-doctor.  Those  not  otherwise  described 
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were  almost  without  exception  barristers.  Fortunately  for 
French  finances,  ex-Ministers  receive  no  pensions,  but  return 
to  the  bar  or  to  journalism,  or  to  their  9,000f.  a  year  as 
senators  or  deputies.  While  in  office  they  receive  50,000f.  a  year, 
and  are  not  able  to  make  any  savings. 

Not  a  single  President  or  Prime  Minister  can  be  considered  a 
man  of  genius,  and  this  is  probably  fortunate  for  the  Republic. 
A  man  of  genius  at  the  head  of  a  democracy  is  dangerous,  and 
France  has  wisely  copied  the  example  of  America,  if  indeed 
either  of  them  can  be  thought  to  have  exercised  a  choice  and 
not  rather  to  have  found  no  alternative.  The  French  democracy, 
having  abolished  personal  rule,  does  not  rush  blindly  after  any 
one  man.  The  French  are  not,  indeed,  given  to  what  we  should 
call  enthusiasm  for  their  statesmen.  Grmbetta  was  certainly  the 
most  popular  man  in  my  time,  yet  his  reception  at  public  meet¬ 
ings  was  never  such  as  an  Englishman  of  equal  eminence  would 
have  enjoyed.  Carnot,  as  I  have  said,  was  respected  but  nothing 
more.  A  friend  of  mine  who  went  to  see  him  open  a  new  street 
waved  his  hat  and  shouted  “Vive  Carnot,”  whereupon  the 
bystanders,  all  silent,  stared  at  him  with  amusement.  This, 
however,  was  better  than  his  experience  in  1847,  when  as  a  young 
man  with  a  companion  he  saw  Louis  Philippe  on  his  name  or 
birthday  appear  on  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries.  The  two  young 
Scotchmen — prcefervidum  ingenium  Scotomm — displeased  at  the 
silence  of  the  crowd,  waved  their  hats  and  cheered,  but  the  mob 
hustled  them  and  they  were  glad  to  beat  a  retreat.  It  is  true 
that  Boulanger  was  cheered  on  returning  from  Longchamps  in 
1886,  but  this  was  by  paid  adherents.  The  only  really  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  which  I  have  witnessed  was  excited  by  the  Russian 
Admiral  Avelane.  Not  being  idolised  when  living,  public  men 
are  not  excessively  mourned  when  they  die.  Even  Thiers  and 
Gambetta,  the  two  most  prominent  Frenchmen  of  ’70  and  ’80, 
evoked  no  great  mourning.  Parisians,  indeed,  mostly  regard 
public  funerals  as  shows.  They  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the 
route,  but  so  far  from  exhibiting  any  solemnity  they  bargain 
for  chairs  and  platforms,  buy  refreshments,  and  keep  up  a  lively 
chatter. 

I  have  of  course  heard  the  chief  orators  of  the  Republic.  Gam¬ 
betta  had  a  thundering  voice  and  animated  gesticulation.  The 
last  time  I  heard  him  was  when  he  presided  at  an  address  given 
by  his  satellite  Paul  Bert  on  Catholic  superstitions.  Paul  Bert, 
who  had  married  a  Scotchwoman,  had  piled  on  the  table  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  amulets  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  warranted  if  placed 
in  the  pocket  to  ensure  success  at  University  examinations,  and 
he  poured  a  flood  of  ridicule  on  such  practices,  Gambetta  joining 
heartily  in  the  merriment.  But  Catholic  emblem-shops,  appar- 
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ently  at  a  signal  from  headquarters,  ceased  thenceforth  to  exhibit 
in  their  windows  tracts  on  “  The  railway  to  Heaven,”  and  similar 
publications  which  however  possibly  are  still  on  sale  inside. 
Gambetta  never  looked  prouder  than  when  as  President  of  the 
Chamber  he  passed  on  his  way  to  his  chair  through  a  line  of 
soldiers,  who  at  a  drummer’s  signal  presented  arms.  Jules  Ferry, 
with  his  hard  hitting,  which  reminded  me  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  left  the  same  impression  that  he  could  say  exactly  the 
reverse  if  he  chose.  Leon  Say,  with  his  persuasive  accents, 
Dufaure,  with  his  brusque  manner,  Freycinet  with  his  plausible 
wiliness.  Buffet,  with  his  delicate  irony,  Louis  Blanc,  with  his 
effeminate  appearance  and  mellifluous  tones,  I  well  remember,  as 
also  Victor  Hugo,  for  he  was  latterly  more  orator  than  man  of 
letters.  I  may  mention  that  both  Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc, 
the  former  with  the  gesticulations  of  a  seer,  the  latter  with  his 
quiet  mild  voice,  always  read  their  speeches,  a  practice  very 
common,  yet  nothing  strikes  an  Englishman  as  more  grotesque 
than  at  the  funeral  of  celebrities  to  see  men  pull  out  and  read 
their  manuscripts. 

This  reminds  me  of  pulpit  orators.  Father  Hyacinthe,  with 
his  thrilling  eloquence,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  past,  for  he 
has  settled  at  Geneva,  disheartened  at  seeing  France  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes  of  materialism  and  clericalism.  Pere 
Didon’s  appeals  at  Trinity  church  for  the  reconciliation  of 
Catholicism  and  modern  thought  were  endorsed  by  plaudits,  till  the 
Archbishop  stopped  his  course  and  the  Superior  of  the  Dominicans 
banished  him  to  a  remote  monastery  in  Corsica,  not  even  allowing 
him  to  go  and  see  his  dying  mother.  On  his  release  he  went  for 
a  year  to  German  universities,  joining  the  classes  as  though  a 
youth,  and  then  visited  Palestine  to  prepare  his  Life  of  Christ. 
He  was  ultimately  head  of  a  Catholic  college  at  Arcueil.  I  met 
him  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Austin 
nunnery  in  Paris,  but  he  died  some  years  since  still  in  middle 
age.  The  Archbishop,  by  the  way,  has  twice  in  my  recollection 
had  to  censure  not  members  of  the  religious  orders,  whom  he 
can  at  any  time  prohibit  from  preaching  in  his  diocese,  but  parish 
priests.  One  had  arranged  for  oratorios  at  Easter,  with  payment 
for  admission,  and  another  composed  a  sort  of  miracle  play  for 
performance  at  a  small  theatre.  In  both  cases  the  arrangements 
were  so  far  advanced  that  the  Archbishop  could  only  forbid  a 
repetition  of  the  act.  Among  Protestant  pastors  I  rememher 
Athanase  Coquerel  the  younger,  with  his  impressive  utterances, 
Bersier,  with  his  sober  manner,  the  matter  too  often  borrowed 
from  Robertson  of  Brighton,  Dhombres,  who  when  struck  by 
blindness  continued  preaching,  and  Pressense,  more  eminent  as 
writer  than  as  preacher.  One  of  my  earliest  experiences  of  Pro- 
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testant  temples  was  hearing  the  same  sermbn  preached  on  two 
consecutive  Sundays  in  two  different  chapels,  the  text  being: 
“  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?”  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  I  might 
have  heard  the  sermon  repeated  in  all  the  other  chapels,  but  I 
found  that  the  rotation  of  pulpits  was  confined  to  these  two 
edifices.  My  impression  is  that  Trench  pulpit  eloquence  has  con¬ 
siderably  declined.  I  cannot  name  any  man  of  the  present  day 
who  would  rank  with  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  fancy,  but  it  may  be  only  fancy,  that  professorial  eloquence 
or  lustre  has  also  declined.  I  have  heard  Renan,  in  his  stuffy 
little  lecture-room  at  the  College  de  France,  at  one  time  standing 
up  and  writing  and  explaining  Hebrew  texts  on  the  blackboard, 
but  latterly,  when  too  corpulent  to  stand,  hunched  up  in  his 
chair,  going  through  the  Psalms  one  at  a  time,  and  enjoying  with 
the  air  of  an  epicure  those  which  he  declared  the  real  old  Hebrew. 
I  remember  how  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  would  airily  say :  — 
“Abraham  never  existed,  nor  Isaac  either;  as  for  Jacob  it  was 
the  name  of  a  tribe.”  I  have  heard  Claude  Bernard  and  Pasteur,  as 
also  Caro,  whose  Jewish  ancestry  was  marked  on  his  physiognomy 
in  spite  of  his  ardent  Catholicism.  He  would  lecture  on  pessim¬ 
ism,  and  would  draw  the  most  terrifying  picture  of  the  parasites 
tormenting  man  and  animals,  yet  would  vehemently  denounce 
the  doctrines  of  Schopenhauer.  I  heard  him,  too,  when  after 
losing  his  only  child,  a  daughter  just  nearing  her  majority,  he 
resumed  his  lectures,  with  Paul  Janet  by  his  side  as  a  mark  of 
sympathy;  but  he  broke  down,  and  had  to  retire  for  a  few 
minutes  to  overcome  his  emotion.  As  a  contrast  to  his  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  insoluble  problem  of  evil,  I  have  heard  Mezieres 
lecture  on  Pickwick,  which  his  father  had  translated,  and  Guil¬ 
laume  Guizot,  son  of  the  statesman,  devote  a  whole  lecture  to 
John  Gilpin.  I  have  likewise  heard  Adolphe  Franck,  the  peace- 
loving,  liberal-minded  Jew,  who  reprobated  all  conquests,  includ¬ 
ing  the  British  conquest  of  India,  but  also  the  French  conquest 
of  Algeria.  I  have  heard  Michel  Chevalier,  who  concluded  with 
Cobden  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty,  lecture  on  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  earliest  co-operative  society.  Nor  let  me 
forget  Taine,  who  was  a  poor  elocutionist,  and  so  short-sighted, 
not  using  spectacles,  that  he  had  to  stoop  closely  over  his  notes. 

Turning  to  the  Press,  I  have  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers,  but  also  the  decline  or  extinction  of  many. 
On  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  death  the  Union,  as  well  as  some 
provincial  journals  subsidised  by  him,  were  given  up.  When  I 
first  came  to  Paris  the  Petit  Journal,  if  not  the  only,  was  the 
only  widely-circulated  halfpenny  paper,  and  it  was  read  chiefly 
by  women  of  the  lower  class  on  account  of  the  feuilleton.  A 
sou  has  now  become  the  usual  price  for  morning  papers,  though 
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the  Figaro  and  the  Gaulois  still  cost  three  sous.  The  DSbats  is 
also  at  two  sous,  and  at  one  time  it  came  out  twice  a  day,  issuing 
not  merely  two  editions  but  two  separate  papers.  This  exjieri- 
ment  did  not  succeed,  and  it  is  now  only  an  evening  paper  like 
the  T emps,  its  principal  rival,  which  costs  three  sous.  I  have  also 
witnessed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  monthly 
or  fortnightly  reviews.  In  1874  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly,  for  though  there  was  the  Correspond- 
ant,  a  liberal  Catholic  organ,  and  several  other  reviews,  they  were 
seldom  or  never  heard  of,  whereas  we  now  find  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
the  Nouvelle  Revue,  the  Quinzaine,  and  the  Grande  Revue, 
founded  by  M.  Labori,  Dreyfus’s  intrepid  counsel.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  after  having  been  all  along  a  rather  sceptical 
organ,  has  of  late  years  been  edited  by  M.  Brunetiere,  who  began 
by  lecturing  as  a  non-Catholic  on  Bossuet  at  the  Sorbonne,  but 
by  gradual  stages,  with  which  he  took  the  public  into  his  confi¬ 
dence,  became  a  real  Catholic.  Although  the  non-political 
articles  continue  to  be  of  great  merit,  it  has  lost  much  ground 
in  France,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  Liberals,  while  the 
clericals  still  prefer  their  own  organs.  Its  Chronique  was 
recently  transferred  for  a  time  from  M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  a 
moderate  Republican,  to  M.  Benoist,  an  avowed  Nationalist. 

Not  one  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  sports  the  aristocratic 
particle,  and  the  aristocracy,  under  the  Republic,  have  been  more 
and  more  excluded  not  merely  from  political  power,  but  from  all 
public  posts.  We  are  never  likely  again  to  see  a  duke  Prime 
Minister  like  de  Broglie  in  1876,  or  President  of  the  Senate  like 
d’Audiffret  Pasquier  in  1876.  The  then  Prince  of  Wales,  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  de  Galliffet,  himself  the  last  Marquis  ever  likely 
to  be  at  the  War  Office,  asked  Gambetta  in  1880  why  the  Republic 
did  not  employ  nobles.  He  might  put  the  same  question  now 
with  still  greater  force.  Only  six  bishops  out  of  ninety  possess 
the  particle,  which  however  is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  fact  that 
noblemen’s  sons  do  not  enter  the  church.  Not  a  single  general 
or  admiral  in  active  service  has  any  title  of  nobility,  and  very  few 
indeed  have  the  particle,  albeit  noblemen’s  sons  still  enter  the 
army  and  navy.  Even  diplomacy,  their  last  remaining  strong¬ 
hold,  is  failing  them.  Let  me  compare  the  principal  embassies 
in  1880 — I  do  not  go  further  back  for  it  was  then  that  the 
Republic  was  definitely  installed — with  those  of  the  present 


time :  — 

1880.  1903. 

London .  Challemel  Lacour.  Jules  Gambon. 

Berlin  .  Comte  de  St.  Vallier.  Bihourd. 

Vienna .  Comte  Duchatel.  Marquis  de  Reverseaux. 

St.  Petersburg  ...  Gieneral  Chanzy.  Bompard. 

Rome  .  Marquis  de  Noailles.  Barere. 
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It  would  formerly  have  been  thought  indelicate  to  send  an  ex- 
Prefect  of  Police  on  a  foreign  embassy.  It  would  have  had  the 
appearance  of  sending  a  detective,  but  M.  Andrieux,  being  a 
troublesome  deputy,  was  sent  to  Madrid.  Ambassadors  used  to 
draw  on  their  private  means  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  and  John 
Lemoinne,  of  Dehats  fame,  had  to  decline  the  Brussels  Legation, 
finding  that  he  could  not  afford  to  take  it,  but  ambassadors  are 
now  mostly  men  without  private  means.  Possibly  ability  may 
make  up  for  want  of  fortune,  but  wealthy  ambassadors  always 
had  subordinates  competent  for  all  but  the  ornamental  duties. 

Thus  excluded  from  public  life,  except  from  an  ever  diminish¬ 
ing  number  of  seats  in  Parliament,  or  from  geographical  explora¬ 
tions  and  literature,  the  Royalist  aristocracy  attempted  to  find 
a  field  of  activity  in  finance.  This  was  a  precursor  of  anti- 
Semitism,  for  the  idea  was  to  supplant  the  Jews  in  the  world  of 
speculation,  or  at  least  to  enable  Catholic  institutions  to  dispense 
with  appeals  to  Jewish  bankers.  A  speculator  named  Bontoux 
conceived  this  idea  of  diverting  to  finance  the  energies  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  Royalists.  The  Union  Generate,  started  by  him,  declared 
large  dividends  to  shareholders  and  offered  a  handsome  interest 
to  depositors.  The  inevitable  crash  ensued.  The  bank  one  day 
suspended  payment,  and  the  judicial  authorities  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  M.  Bontoux  for  an  infringement  of  the  law  on 
public  companies.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
months’  imprisonment,  but  escaped  to  Spain  and  was  ultimately 
allowed  to  return  to  France.  Many  of  his  victims  deserved  pity, 
but  his  co-directors  merited  little.  They  ought  to  have  known 
the  impossibility  of  honestly  paying  such  extravagant  dividends. 

This  naturally  reminds  me  of  another  and  far  more  serious 
crash,  that  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  I  remember  being 
present  at  the  conference  of  engineers  and  financiers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  convened  by  Lesseps  to  discuss  the  various  canal  schemes. 
A  number  of  specialists  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  and  several 
from  England  responded  to  the  summons,  but  it  was  evident  to 
me  that  the  conference  was  a  sham  convened  to  register  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  hall  of  the  Geographical  Society,  where  the 
Conference  sat,  was  decorated  with  a  large  placard  stating  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  various  routes  with  the  number  of  locks 
required  in  every  case  but  that  of  Panama,  the  only  one  which 
promised  a  level  waterway  from  sea  to  sea.  On  the  votes  being 
taken  this  route  was  of  course  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Bona¬ 
parte  Wyse,  a  grand-nephew  of  Napoleon,  had  transferred  his 
concession  to  Lesseps,  who  in  1880  opened  a  subscription,  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  work  being  five  hundred  million  francs,  and  the 
time  required  eight  years.  The  first  appeal  to  the  French  public 
was,  however,  fruitless.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  shares  was 
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applied  for.  Lesseps  had  fancied  that  with  his  Suez  prestige  he 
could  dispense  with  newspaper  puffs.  After  a  time  he  made  a 
second  attempt,  paying  the  newspapers  lavishly,  and  the  French 
public  swallowed  the  bait.  I  need  not  relate  how,  on  the  share 
capital  being  exhausted,  Lesseps  went  all  over  France  to  raise 
money  on  debentures,  how  he  sometimes  took  one  of  his  little  girls 
on  the  platform,  as  a  testimony  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
making  a  good  investment  for  his  large  family  by  his  young 
second  wife,  how  in  proportion  as  the  estimated  cost  proved 
absurdly  deficient  the  estimate  of  future  traffic  was  also  increased, 
and  how  in  order  to  float  successive  loans,  or  rather  to  avoid  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  large  sums  were  paid  to  legislators, 
journalists,  and  engineers  as  hush-money.  When  the  bubble 
burst  a  prosecution  was  instituted,  but  the  conviction  was  ulti¬ 
mately  quashed  on  the  ground  that  the  legal  interval  between 
the  offence  and  the  prosecution  had  been  exceeded.  Baron 


Beinach  had  a  friendly  warning  that  he  was  about  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  country,  but  he  fled  from 
the  earth  altogether,  a  vain  attempt  being  made  to  hush  up  his 
suicide.  Cornelius  Hertz,  a  German  Jew,  also  implicated  in  the 
affair,  who  through  his  intimacy  with  Boulanger  had  preposter¬ 
ously  obtained  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on  the 
score  of  some  electric  apparatus  which  has  not  since  been  heard 
of,  fled  to  England  and  after  a  lingering  malady  died  there. 
Lesseps’  sincerity  in  the  matter  was  proved  after  his  death,  for 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  had  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family. 
I  may  add  that  the  United  States  adroitly  pretended  to  favour  the 
Nicaragua  route  until  it  had  Panama  at  its  mercy,  so  as  to  buy  up 
for  $20,000,000  what  had  cost  three  hundred  millions. 


Happily  French  savings  have  not  always  gone  into  these  hazard¬ 
ous  speculations.  One  of  the  sights  in  Paris  in  the  ’seventies  was 
the  issue  of  municipal  loans,  when  subscriptions  were  received  at 
the  Mairies,  and  before  midnight  the  pavements  outside  were 
covered  with  people,  mostly  women,  sitting  or  standing  patiently 
till  ten  in  the  morning  to  invest  their  savings,  for  it  was  first  come 
first  served.  All  this  inconvenience  is  now  avoided  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  applications  for  single  bonds,  or  by  bonds  being  on 
permanent  sale  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  advance  of  democracy  is  shown  not  only  by  the  ostracism 
of  the  aristocracy  but  in  other  ways.  The  Paris  municipality,  by 
turns  Radical,  Socialist,  and  Nationalist,  has  exempted  dwellings 
under  a  certain  rent,  that  is  to  say  the  majority,  from  direct 
taxation,  so  that  now,  contrary  to  our  old  English  maxim,  there 
is  representation  without  taxation.  The  municipality  is  virtually 
elected  by  persons  who  pay  no  taxes  except  octroi,  the  duty  on 
merchandise  entering  Paris,  and  even  this  has  of  late  years  been 
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remodelled  so  as  to  exempt  not  only  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
but  the  so-called  hygienic  drinks,  wine,  beer,  and  cider.  The 
police  force,  the  control  of  which  has  been  the  constant  hut 
hitherto  fruitless  aim  of  the  municipality,  has  markedly  undergone 
the  influence  of  the  Republic.  It  is  no  longer  a  semi-military 
force,  and  so  far  from  being  brutal  in  the  repression  of  dis¬ 
turbances  has  on  recent  occasions  received  more  blows  than  it  has 
inflicted.  The  sergents-de-ville,  or  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called  the  agents,  are  now  as  good-humoured  as  their  London 
brethren  in  keeping  crowds  in  order,  not  always  an  easy  task,  and 
in  managing  the  cabmen  and  costermongers,  who  have  an  in¬ 
vincible  propensity  for  arguing  before  obeying.  I  can  testify 
to  their  kindliness,  for  on  being  knocked  down  in  a  cab 
at  midnight  by  an  electric  tram,  policemen  extricated  me, 
took  me  first  to  a  druggist’s  for  a  reviving  draught,  inquired 
whether  I  had  any  friends  (for  otherwise  they  would  have 
taken  me  to  a  hospital),  went  home  with  me  in  the  cab,  carried 
me  in  a  chair  up  five  flights  of  stairs,  and  even  undressed  me  and 
telephoned  for  the  doctor.  I  doubt  whether  London  policemen, 
with  all  their  good  points,  would  .have  done  as  much. 

While  the  police  have  thus  in  a  sense  been  levelled  down, 
domestic  servants,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the 
influence  of  democracy,  have  been  levelled  up.  Even  in  London 
I  am  told  they  now  expect  to  “  have  life  made  pleasant  for  them,” 
but  in  Paris  they  assume  a  familiarity  which  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  in  England.  Education  having  for  twenty  years  been 
compulsory,  they  are  fairly  well  educated.  Some  of  these  young 
women  coming  up  from  the  country,  far  from  confining  themselves 
as  formerly  to  the  feuilleton  of  the  Petit  Journal,  take  an  interest 
in  the  events  of  the  time,  domestic  and  foreign.  I  can  even  testify 
to  a  case  in  which  the  bonne,  on  an  eclipse  occurring,  explained 
the  phenomenon  to  a  young  Englishwoman  who  had  been  drilled 
in  the  ologies  and  onomies,  but  had  never  mastered  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  could  also  quote  a  letter  written  by 
a  domestic  servant  to  her  mistress  which  would  not  discredit  a 
Girton  graduate.  Servants  not  merely  know  all  that  goes  on  in 
the  household,  which  information  they  exchange  with  those  of 
adjoining  flats,  but  allow  themselves  to  comment  upon  it  to  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  What  would  an  English  mistress  think, 
moreover,  of  being  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  her  maid  on  returning 
from  a  holiday,  or  of  a  departing  servant  not  only  kissing  the 
mistress  but  offering  to  kiss  the  master?  Only  yesterday  I  read 
in  the  papers  that  a  magistrate  had  had  to  decide  whether  a 
breakage  of  crockery  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  house¬ 
maid’s  usual  duties,  in  which  case  the  damage  could  not  be 
deducted  from  her  wages,  or  whether  it  took  place  in  her  attic 
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on  one  of  her  weekly  receptions  of  friends.  Yet  M.  Legouv6,  the  | 
nonagenarian  Academician,  states  that  servants  are  not  now 
such  fixtures  as  formerly,  in  spite  of  the  medals  given  f 

by  the  Government  for  five  years’  tenure.  This,  as  he  says,  | 

is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  disappearance  of  the  feudal 
spirit. 

Turning  to  religion,  I  may  remark  that  if  Protestantism  does 
not  increase  the  wonder  rather  is  that  it  should  not  decrease,  for 
it  is  subject  to  two  considerable  sources  of  depletion.  Mixed 
marriages  are  conditional  on  the  children  being  brought  up 
Catholics,  and  even  one  of  the  Waddingtons,  who  might  have 
been  considered  sturdy  Protestants,  recently  married  a  Catholic 
lady,  of  course  under  this  condition.  There  are  also  conversions 
among  the  wealthy  which  may  not  unfairly  be  attributed  to 
fashion,  for  it  is  not  hon  ton  to  be  a  Protestant.  One  of  Leon 
Say’s  nieces  turned  Catholic  before  marrying  the  Due  de  Broglie’s 
son.  Nevertheless  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  old  bourgeois 
families,  bankers  and  merchants  for  the  most  part,  hold  firmly 
to  their  ancestral  faith,  which  is  a  point  of  honour  even  with 
some  who  care  little  for  its  d(^mas.  The  Duchesse  de  Castres, 
Marshal  MacMahon’s  mother-in-law,  has  been  the  only  aristo¬ 
cratic  convert  in  our  time  to  Protestantism. 

The  second  cause  of  leakage  for  Protestantism  consists  in  open 
accessions  to  the  litres  penseurs,  a  cause  which  now  operates  more 
than  formerly,  for  under  the  Republic  freethinking  has  become 
so  to  speak  politically  fashionable.  In  the  Cabinet  of  1879  there 
were  no  less  than  five  Protestants,  along  with  five  real  or  nominal 
Catholics.  The  proportion  has  steadily  fallen  off,  and  in  the 
present  Cabinet,  strongly  anti-clerical  as  it  is,  there  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  single  one,  for  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  though  of  Protes¬ 
tant  ancestry,  repudiates  the  title.  Protestants,  however,  continue 
to  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  the  legislature 
and  the  Institute. 

If  Protestantism  is  thus  stationary  Catholicism  is  certainly 
losing  ground.  Of  this  civil  funerals  are  a  notable  symptom.  When 
Sainte  Beuve  in  1869  prescribed  such  a  funeral  it  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  on  the  part  of  a  prominent  man.  Civil  funerals,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  a  pun  on  such  a  subject  (and  I  remember  Bishop 
Wilberforce  by  an  evidently  unconscious  pun  describing  a  Burials 
Bill  as  a  grave  question),  are  considered  uncivil,  a  kind  of  affront 
to  society.  At  Lyons,  even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic, 
civil  interments  were  limited  by  Prefect  Ducros  to  the  hour 
before  sunrise.  When  Edgar  Quinet  died  in  1875  the  National 
Assembly  sent  no  deputation  to  his  non-Catholic  funeral.  When 
Michelet’s  remains  were  brought  over  for  re-interment  in  Pere-la- 
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Chaise  we  saw  the  first  imposing  civil  funeral.  These  have  since 
become  quite  familiar.  Gambetta,  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc, 
Zola,  Kenan — hut  not  Littre,  for  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
staunch  Catholics — ^have  all  been  buried  without  the  rites  of 
the  church.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  offered  his  ministra¬ 
tions  to  Victor  Hugo,  the  reply  being,  “I  reject  the  rites  of  all 
churches,  I  ask  for  the  prayers  of  all  honest  men,”  and  people 
were  surprised  that  Kenan  died  without  any  attempt  by  a  priest 
to  obtain  a  recantation.  Even  now  a  President  or  ex-President 
could  scarcely  be  interred  civilly.  Thiers,  though  notoriously  a 
sceptic,  and  Carnot,  who  never  went  to  Mass  and  was  understood 
to  be  a  believer  in  transmigration,  received  Catholic  rites.  Except 
in  Paris,  moreover,  civil  funerals  are  still  so  to  speak  impossible. 
Georges  Sand,  had  she  lived  to  the  present  day,  would  still  have 
been  buried  in  her  village  as  a  Catholic.  But  in  Paris  what  a 
difference  from  the  time  when  even  very  lax  Catholics  promised 
their  wives  never  to  attend  a  civil  funeral !  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  rigid  freethinkers  who  refuse  to  go  to  religious 
funerals,  and  last  December  Kochefort,  notwithstanding  his  poli¬ 
tical  somersault  in  fraternising .  with  Generals  and  Nationalists 
against  Dreyfus,  actually  dismissed  two  of  his  staff  for  attending 
one. 

Even  now  civil  marriages  are  extremely  rare.  Working-class 
couples  who  dispense  with  the  priest  usually  dispense  also  with 
the  mayor.  The  two  daughters  of  Elisee  Keclus  have  both  acted 
thus.  Jules  Ferry’s  civil  marriage  in  1875  was  thought  to  have 
barred  all  his  chance  of  renewed  official  life.  Nobody  imagined 
that  he  could  ever  become  Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the 
Senate.  His  accession  to  office  gave  rise  to  an  awkward  episode. 
His  civil  marriage  had  been  a  slight,  if  a  slight  it  was,  on  Pro¬ 
testantism  rather  than  on  Catholicism,  for  his  wife,  like  her  sister, 
who  civilly  married  Floquet,  was  of  a  Protestant  family.  An 
official  dinner  was  coming  off  at  which  Madame  Ferry  was  to 
give  her  arm  and  be  seated  beside  the  Papal  Nuncio  Czacki,  and 
a  Foreign  Office  subordinate  was  sent  to  ask  whether  he  would 
object  to  the  arrangement.  “Object?  Why  should  I  object?” 
asked  the  astute  ecclesiastic.  “But,”  stammered  the  messenger, 
“  Madame  Ferry,  you  know,  was  civilly  married.”  “  Oh  !  ”  said 
the  Nuncio,  “as  you  call  my  attention  to  it  I  do  object.”  Never¬ 
theless  by  some  oversight  Madame  Ferry  and  the  Nuncio  sat  side 
by  side.  Not  a  syllable  passed  between  them.  Next  morning  the 
messenger  reappeared  to  complain  that  Czacki  had  been  impolite 
to  Madame  Ferry.  “But  I  had  not  been  introduced  to  her,” 
replied  the  Nuncio,  “and  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  proper 
in  France  to  address  a  lady  to  whom  you  had  not  been  intro- 
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duced.”  Care  was  of  course  taken  next  time  to  repair  the  omission, 
and  the  Nuncio  was  as  polite  to  Madame  Ferry  as  to  any  other 
lady. 

The  revival  of  divorce,  which  existed  under  the  Revolution 
and  the  first  Napoleon,  was  vigorously  resisted,  not  only  by  the 
Catholics,  hut  on  social  grounds  by  some  freethinkers  like  Brisson. 
The  forebodings  of  its  opponents  have  not,  however,  been  realised. 
Divorces,  though  practically  superseding  judicial  separations, 
have  never  exceeded  2^  per  cent,  of  the  marriages.  The  law  was 
proposed  and  carried  by  Naquet,  a  Jew,  who  had  parted  from 
his  Catholic  wife,  on  her  insisting  that  their  child  should  be 
brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  but  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
personally  profiting  by  it.  He  was  a  politician  of  much  promin¬ 
ence  in  his  day,  and  a  good  chemist  to  boot,  but  is  now  totally 
forgotten. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  Catholicism  there  has  sprung 
up  an  antipathy  to  Jews  and  Protestants,  the  Dreyfus  case  being 
the  main  but  not  the  only  cause.  There  is  not  a  single  Jew  in 
the  Senate,  nor  is  there  one  in  the  present  Chamber.  The  Roths¬ 
childs  carefully  refrained  from  siding  with  Dreyfus,  yet  their 
hank  during  that  agitation  had  to  be  guarded  by  four  policemen. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  acted  likewise,  or  her  theatre  might  have  been 
boycotted.  Formerly,  indeed,  Jules  Simon,  though  of  unmis¬ 
takable  Jewish  physiognomy,  and  the  son  of  a  German  Jew  who 
after  fighting  under  Napoleon  had  settled  in  Brittany,  was  never 
twitted  with  his  origin,  which  fact  Frenchmen  seemed  not  to  know, 
especially  as  in  religion  he  was  a  theist.  He  was  elected  on  the 
same  day  a  life  senator  and  an  Academician,  thus  being  doubly 
what  the  French  call  an  immortel.  But  of  late  years  Jews  and 
even  Protestants  have  been  vilified  by  the  gutter  Press  and  by 
pamphleteers,  as  foreigners  or  quasi-foreigners.  This  feeling  has 
been  of  gradual  growth.  As  long  ago  as  1889  Spuller  had  to 
renounce  the  prospect  of  being  Premier,  because  he  found  that 
he  would  have  been  twitted  with  his  German  extraction ;  still  this 
did  not  prevent  his  becoming  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
old  master  Gambetta,  though  frequently  styled  by  his  enemies 
“  the  Genoese,”  was  never  really  less  popular  on  account  of  his 
foreign  extraction ;  but  he  died  years  before  nationalism  sprang 
up.  Wilson  was  sub-minister  of  Finance  in  1879  without  any  ob¬ 
jection  because  of  his  parentage,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  he  might 
become  a  full  minister,  till,  marrying  Mademoiselle  Grevy,  he 
imprudently  went  to  live  at  the  Elysee,  where  he  made  wholesale 
use  of  the  presidential  francs  for  letters  and  telegrams  before 
being  tempted  into  much  worse  practices.  Boulanger  was  never 
taunted  with  having  an  English  mother,  the  daughter  of  a 
Brighton  brewer  murdered  while  returning  at  night  from  his 
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collecting  rounds.  Waddington  was  Prime  Minister  without  his 
English  parentage  and  education  being  an  impediment,  but  this 
could  not  happen  with  any  foreigner  now.  Yet  politicians  are 
never  twitted  with  marrying  English  wives,  perhaps  because  the 
latter  become  thoroughly  French,  so  French  indeed  that  Paul 
Bert’s  Scotch  widow,  and  I  believe  also  Madame  Duclaux  (Mary 
Robinson,  widow  of  Darmesteter),  joined  the  French  Boer  com¬ 
mittee. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  individual  Englishmen  suffer 
any  annoyance.  Not  once  have  I  experienced  any  rudeness  as 
an  Englishman.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  cases,  hut  in  these 
my  countrymen  brought  it  on  themselves  by  eccentric  behaviour 
or  boisterous  bravado.  Peculiarities  of  costume  which  would 
certainly  excite  ridicule  in  London  evoke  only  a  discreet  smile 
in  Paris.  The  increase  of  English  tradesmen — tailors  in  particu¬ 
lar — is  a  proof  that  no  boycotting  is  practised.  The  famous 
Worth  never  found  his  nationality  in  his  way,  any  more  than 
the  American  dentist  Evans.  English  make  is  still  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  goods,  and  the  best  bread  in  Paris  is  styled  pain 
anglais,  though  none  such  is  to  be  had  in  London.  The  antipathy 
is  to  England  and  its  Government,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
particular,  not  to  private  individuals.  Even  when  Kruger  lodged 
in  Paris  at  an  hotel  facing  the  Times  Office,  the  latter  experienced 
no  molestation,  though  the  Prefect  of  Police  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  posting  two  of  his  men  outside,  and  when  Deroulede’s 
paper,  the  Drapeau,  had  its  office  alongside  that  of  the  Times, 
with  the  same  court  for  access  to  it,  it  abstained  from  any 
annoyance,  even  though  its  roughs  sometimes  collected  at  night 
on  the  boulevard  outside.  Englishmen,  both  manufacturers  and 
tourists,  needlessly  ruffled  French  susceptibilities  by  largely  boy¬ 
cotting  the  Exhibition  of  1900.  Out  of  twelve  young  men  related 
to  me,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  France,  not  one  visited  the 
Exhibition,  though  a  thirteenth  came  over  to  it  from  Canada. 
They  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance,  not 
merely  with  industrial  products,  but,  as  it  were,  of  seeing  the  world 
without  travelling;  for  not  to  speak  of  the  Swiss  village,  the 
French  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa  had  sent  specimens  of  their 
natives  and  their  buildings. 

In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  Anglophobia  the  French  have 
imitated  us  in  several  respects.  Sunday  closing  for  instance  has 
become  almost  general  in  the  west  of  Paris,  not  so  much  on 
religious  grounds,  although  Catholics  support  a  society  formed  for 
promoting  it,  but  because  of  the  numerous  English  and  American 
residents  who  do  not  shop  on  Sundays.  Provision  shops  are  of 
course  an  exception,  and  in  the  artisan  quarters  Sunday  morning 
is  still  the  great  Shopping  time.  Take  tea-drinking  again.  When 
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I  first  came  to  Paris  tea  was  only  taken  as  a  medicine  and  was 
made  weak  and  insipid.  The  phrase  “five  o’clock,”  meaning 
afternoon  tea,  has  now  become  quite  French,  and  formerly  little 
on  sale,  tea  is  now  to  be  had  of  any  grocer.  The  Exhibition  of 
1900  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  practice.  Chinese  tea,  however. 


is  still  preferred  to  the  Ceylon  article.  In  legislation,  such  as  a 
progressive  income-tax  or  death  duties,  England  is  also  frequentlv 
cited  as  a  precedent.  Whereas  a  generation  or  two  ago  it  used 
to  be  a  saying  in  England,  “they  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,”  Frenchmen  now  not  unfrequently  say,  “they  manage 
these  things  better  in  England.”  Some  of  these  imitations  may 
be  of  questionable  advantage,  hut  in  the  restriction  of  hours  for 
female  and  child  factory  labour,  and  in  so  apparently  simple 
a  matter  as  shop  seats — I  remember  being  applied  to  by  a  deputy 
for  a  copy  of  Lord  Avebury’s  Act — France  has  wisely  profited 
by  British  example.  England  has  in  return  made  some  attempts 
at  imitating  the  Paris  boulevards;  and  the  option  given  to 
prisoners  of  undergoing  cross-examination  is  an  approach  to 
French  procedure. 

I  have  likewise  witnessed  the  introduction  of  street  refuges, 
prior  to  which  people  had  to  cross  wide  thoroughfares  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  one  spot  in  particular  being  known  as  the  Carrefour 
des  Ecrases.  Policemen  are  stationed  on  these  refuges  and  at 
other  crossings,  some  having  first  been  sent  over  to  London  to 
learn  how  to  control  the  traffic.  Though  armed  with  a  bdton  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are  as  yet  equal  to  their  London  brethren; 
but  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  dangers  pedestrians  would  have 
incurred  in  these  days  of  bicycles  and  motors  if  refuges  had  not 
been  adopted. 

The  antipathy  to  Germans  has  died  out.  It  was  naturally 
somewhat  marked  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
memory  of  1870  was  still  fresh,  and  at  one  of  the  14th  July  fetes 
a  German  scrutinising  the  Strasburg  statue  was  hustled.  It  was 
moreover  as  a  German  Uhlan  returning  from  Berlin  that  Alphonso 
XII.  was  mobbed  on  his  way  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
Spanish  Embassy.  He  would  have  left  Paris  in  a  huff  but  for 
Grevy,  who  with  great  tact  called  on  him  to  apologise.  Alphonso, 
however,  might  have  reflected  that  his  own  country  was  the  only 
one  in  Europe  where  foreigners  are  habitually  in  danger  of  being 
mobbed.  The  Empress  Frederic  had  later  on  to  curtail  her  visit, 
for  fear  of  demonstrations.  The  International  Exhibitions,  with  .  j 
their  German  sections  and  German  visitors,  have  contributed  to  ! 
assuaging  if  not  to  effacing  resentment,  Germans  now  stand  much  I 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  foreigners.  I  remember  that  in 
1878,  when  a  Frenchman,  hearing  tourists  speaking  a  foreign  j 
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I  tongue,  took  them  for  English,  he  remarked  on  my  telling  him 
they  were  Germans,  “No  matter,  they  come  now  as  friends.” 

'  Nevertheless  they  do  not  visit  Paris  in  large  numbers,  but  seem 
!  to  prefer  Italy.  Floquet  in  1888  required  all  foreign  residents  to 
register  themselves,  but  this  regulation  has  fallen  into  desuetude, 
except  for  people  in  business. 

Royal  visitors  are  also  welcomed,  not  merely  as  good  for  trade 
but  as  a  proof  that  the  Republic  is  not  boycotted,  and  that  they 
have  not  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Pretenders.  Up  to  1886 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  been  a  deputy  until  1880,  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  and  other  Orleanist  princes  could  be  frequently  seen 
in  Paris.  By  serving  in  the  army  these  princes  recognised  and 
ornamented  the  Republic.  The  expulsion  of  the  Pretenders 
— the  pretext  for  which  was  a  great  Royalist  gathering  at  the 
betrothal  of  the  then  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  to  Amelie, 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris — was  a  mistake  for  which  the 
Republic  has  had  to  pay  by  serious  agitations.  As  long  as  they 
were  in  France  they  were  on  their  good  behaviour.  They  had 
not  the  glamour  of  exile,  and  they  neutralised  one  another.  The 
expulsion  of  Prince  Napoleon  was  peculiarly  uncalled  for.  He 
was  really  no  Pretender  even  after  the  Prince  Imperial’s  death, 
and  under  the  Empire  he  had  been  the  centre  of  opposition. 

A  curious  episode  marked  the  expulsion  of  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
He  had  chartered  a  vessel  at  Treport  to  convey  him  and  his  family 
to  England.  An  ardent  sympathiser,  who  went  to  see  him  off, 
had  secretly  written  to  an  English  friend  in  London  asking  him 
to  get  up  a  demonstration  of  welcome  at  the  landing  place.  The 
Englishman  accordingly  hurried  down  to  the  port  and  enquired 
for  the  Mayor,  whom  he  found  literally  on  the  housetop,  for  he 
was  a  builder  and  was  making  or  repairing  a  roof.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  that  he  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  presenting  an  address  to  the  banished  Prince.  There¬ 
upon  the  mayor  convened  the  town  council,  had  an  address  of 
sympathy  and  welcome  adopted,  and  then,  accompanied  by  his 
councillors,  he  saluted  the  Prince  immediately  on  setting  foot  on 
English  soil.  Next  day  all  French  Royalists  spoke  of  how  hand¬ 
somely  Englishmen  had  acted,  while  Englishmen  plumed  them¬ 
selves  on  having  done  the  proper  thing.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  Prince  ever  suspected  that  the  welcome  was  not  entirely 
spontaneous.  Up  to  a  few  days  ago  I  should  not  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  name  the  author  of  this  demonstration,  for  he  had  never 
breathed  a  syllable  of  the  matter  to  me,  my  informant  being  the 
other  party  concerned.  But  I  am  now  free  to  say  that  it  was 
M.  de  Blowitz.  He  was  not  quite  a  novice  in  organising  such 
apparently  spontaneous  demonstrations,  for  when  staying  with 
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Thiers  at  Trouville  in  1873  he  got  an  American  man-of-war  at  | 
Havre,  as  he  has  himself  related,  to  approach  and  fire  a  salute, 
a  compliment  with  which  Thiers  was  vastly  pleased. 

Here  let  me  remark  that  the  only  public  instance  of  want  of 
generosity,  not  in  a  pecuniary  but  in  a  moral  sense,  committed 
by  President  Grevy  was  his  refusal  to  the  last  to  revoke  the 
banishment  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  who  had  written  him  a  sharp, 
and  as  he  considered  insulting,  letter  on  his  dismissal  from  the 
army.  The  Institute,  to  which  the  Duke  by  a  noble  revenge 
had  munificently  bequeathed  Chantilly,  vainly  pressed  for  his 
recall.  Not  until  Grevy  had  been  superseded  by  Carnot  was  he 
allowed  to  re-enter  France.  The  new  President  did  not  inherit 
the  grudges  of  his  predecessor. 

While  speaking  of  royalties  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  coming  of  age,  audaciously  hurried  over  to  ' 
Paris,  four  years  after  his  own  and  his  father’s  expulsion,  and 
applied  to  join  the  army  as  a  conscript,  a  freak,  possibly  an 
attempt  to  supplant  his  cautious  father,  for  which  he  paid  with 
some  months’  imprisonment.  Victor  Bonaparte  is  believed,  like 
the  Emperor  William,  to  have  paid  secret  visits  to  Paris,  just 
*■  as  our  own  Young  Pretender  after  1745  is  credibly  reported  to 

i  have  visited  London,  the  English  authorities  prudently  shutting 

I  their  eyes  to  this  harmless  adventure.  Gamhetta  likewise  paid 

;  secret  visits  to  Germany,  where  his  mistress’s  son,  not  his  own, 

was  at  school,  hut  he  of  course  might  have  acted  openly.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  does  not  hesitate  publicly  to  visit  Paris,  and 
last  summer,  coming  from  Lourdes,  she  remained  for  ten  days, 
receiving  her  adherents ;  but  the  Republic  in  like  manner  sensibly 
shut  its  eyes  to  this  inoffensive  demonstration, 
i  The  British  Embassy  has  in  my  time  had  four  occupants. 

First  there  was  Lord  Lyons,  son  of  the  famous  Admiral,  who 
made  his  bachelorhood  an  excuse  for  giving  no  entertainments  or 
next  to  none.  He  notoriously  saved  up  half  his  £10,000  a  year  for 
his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  miser  at  the  Embassy  and 
his  neighbour  miser  at  the  Elysee  were  -par  nohile  fratrum.  Lord 
Lyons  never  attended  meetings  of  British  residents.  As  a  diplo¬ 
matist  he  was  cautious  and  never  took  a  false  step ;  in  fact  he  took 
no  step  at  all,  except  on  positive  instructions  from  headquarters. 
He  attended  the  Anglican  church  to  the  very  end  of  his  Embassy, 
but  a  few  months  afterwards  when  he  died  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  being  received  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
whither  his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had  long  preceded  him. 
When  his  successor  Lord  Lytton  arrived  dryrot  from  disuse  was 
discovered  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Embassy.  Lytton  as  Vice- 
i  roy  of  India  had  been  just  the  man  for  aesthetic  appreciation  of 

.  the  East,  and  he  was  also  the  man  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface 
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j  of  French  society,  but  he  had  obviously  no  vocation  for  statesman¬ 
ship.  On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  indeed,  he  was  writing 
verses.  Yet  he  made  an  agreeable  new  departure  by  attending  the 
i  annual  dinner  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  taking 
part  in  other  social  gatherings.  His  former  residence  in  Paris, 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  had  led  him  to  associate  with  literary 
men  and  journalists  of  secondary  rank,  and  with  these  he  revived 
his  intimacy.  After  him  came  Lord  Dufferin,  who  was  un- 
I  doubtedly  a  skilled  diplomatist  and  was  as  affable  as  Lytton, 
without  his  touch  of  Bohemianism.  The  greatest  mistake  he 
committed  was  when,  resenting  newspaper  attacks  attributed  to 
the  Russian  Embassy,  he  went  off  in  a  huff  to  Walmer.  People 
did  not  fail  to  draw  the  inference  that  either  his  services  were 
of  little  value  or  he  was  injuring  his  country  by  his  absence. 
He  also  ruffled  British  susceptibilities  by  attending  the  Sunday 
Grand  Prix,  from  which  previous  ambassadors,  in  common  with 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  frequent  visits,  had  scrupulously 
kept  away.  It  is  premature  to  speak  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  British  colony  ever  since  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  has  not  been  too  well  satisfied  with  its  ambassadors. 
They  are  twitted  with  doing  less  for  their  countrymen,  particularly 
in  the  way  of  hospitality,  than  the  representatives  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Even  when  they  hold  receptions  there  are  reflections  on 
the  small  number  of  English  guests,  who  are  outnumbered,  not 
merely  by  other  nations  collectively,  but  sometimes  by  tbe 
Americans  alone. 

The  British  colony  has  certainly  fallen  off  socially.  Rich 
couples  do  not  come  over  to  be  married  as  formerly,  and  there 
are  very  few  wealthy  residents.  Since  the  departure  of  Sir 
Edward  Blount,  who  however  was  a  bourgeois  rather  than  an 
aristocrat,  merchants  and  commission  agents  are  the  principal 
residents.  Art  students  and  governesses  come  over  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  there  are  several  Homes  for  them,  but  it  is  difficult 
for  these  institutions  to  discriminate  between  those  who  really 
require  such  aid  and  those  who  have  private  resources.  Nurse¬ 
maids,  if  intelligent,  sometimes  rise  to  be  governesses  or  marry 
British  tradesmen. 

I  Bombs  were  still  occasionally  found  imbedded  in  the  ground  or 

5  in  buildings  when  I  first  settled  in  Paris.  The  mention  of  these 
relics  of  the  siege  reminds  me  that  that  event  had  even  then  left 
little  impression.  An  Englishman  indeed,  attached  to  an  ambu¬ 
lance,  tells  me  that  he  never  enjoyed  himself  so  much  as  then; 

I  but  Parisians  in  general  had  extremely  little  to  say  on  the  storm 
and  stress  which  they  had  undergone.  The  ruins  of  the  Tuileries 
were  cleared  away  in  the  ’seventies,  the  road  in  front  having 
previously  been  made  a  public  thoroughfare,  a  fact  over  which 
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the  Republicans  exulted  as  a  material  obstacle  to  tbe  restoration 
of  tbe  Palace.  Some  slight  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Parc 
Monceau,  and  the  marble  supplied  by  it  for  book-rests  seemed, 
suspiciously  inexhaustible.  The  ruins  of  the  Cour  des  Comptesi 
on  tbe  other  band  remained  till  nearly  tbe  end  of  tbe  century.i 
so  long  in  fact  that  self,  or  rather  bird-planted  shrubs  and  trees | 
thickly  covered  tbe  site  now  occupied  by  the  Orleans  railway  | 
station.  Tbe  Avenue  de  TOpera  was  cut  in  1878,  through  a* 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  called  tbe  Quartier  des  Moulins,  ibe^ 
levelling  of  which  proved  that  before  being  occupied  by  windmillN- 
it  had  been  the  kitchen-middens  of  mediaeval  Paris.  The  Swissj 
chalet-like  railway  station  of  Saint  Lazare  has  been  superseded* 
by  a  new  building,  and  the  Champs  Elysee  Palace,  erected  in^ 
imitation  of  the  Hyde  Park  Crystal  Palace  for  tbe  Exhibition  of 
1855,  which  it  then  sufficiently  accommodated,  has  made  way  for 
the  Grand  and  Petit  Palais  with  an  avenue  leading  to  the  Pont 
Alexandre.  Saint  Pelagie,  where  Madame  Roland  was  incar¬ 
cerated,  and  La  Roquette,  in  front  of  which  executions  used  to 
take  place,  have  recently  disappeared.  I  just  remember  the  old 
Post  Office,  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  nobility  singularly  unfitted 
for  modern  requirements.  Not  only  it  hut  the  entire  street  in 
which  it  stood,  named  after  Rousseau  who  once  inhabited  it,  has 
been  rebuilt.  I  have  witnessed  the  partial  construction  of  the 
underground,  or  in  a  portion  of  its  course  overhead,  railway,  which 
had  been  talked  of  for  thirty  years,  but  was  long  thwarted  by 
municipal  councillors  lest  large  numbers  of  Parisians  should  be 
able  to  go  and  live  outside  the  walls. 

Paris  has  grown,  not  so  vastly  indeed  as  London,  hut  still 
considerably.  The  mansions  and  large  gardens  which  abounded 
in  the  radius  just  within  the  fortifications,  especially  at  Passy 
and  Auteuil,  and  some  of  which  existed  even  in  the  more  central 
parts  of  the  city,  have  been  steadily  disappearing.  The  garden  of 
Rothschild’s,  originally  Laffitte’s,  Bank  in  the  Rue  Laffitte,  is  now 
covered  with  houses.  In  1901  there  was  a  prospect  of  this  process 
being  hastened  by  garden  ground  being  taxed  as  though  occupied 
by  houses,  but  this  scheme  provoked  such  an  outcry  that  the  tax 
had  to  be  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  rate.  The  disappearance 
of  the  once  notorious  Jardin  Mabille  is  less  to  be  regretted.  It 
had  been  languishing  for  years  on  the  support  of  foreign  stragglers 
who  expected  to  be  thus  initiated  into  the  seamy  side  of  Paris. 

J.  G.  Alger. 
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What  should  be  the  policy  of  white  rulers  in  those  great  tracts 
of  Africa  which  a  white  race  cannot  inhabit?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  sharply  for  England  by  Mr.  Morel’s  recent  and  very 
important  hook  “Affairs  of  West  Africa” — a  question  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  a  question  of  honour.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
drive  home,  if  possible,  some  of  Mr.  Morel’s  conclusions. 

In  West  Africa  there  are  three  distinct  and  ill-reconciled  points 
of  view;  that  of  the  official,  that  of  the  missionary,  and  that  of 
the  trader.  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  least  often  represented,  and  it  is 
that  with  which  Mr.  Morel  is  specially  identified,  since  his  work 
as  a  journalist  has  earned  him  the  unique  distinction  of  a  seat 
in  the  West  African  section  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  also  the  point  of  view  with  which  the  late  Mary 
Kingsley  associated  herself  by  choice.  And  since,  as  Mr.  Morel 
urges,  and  as  Miss  Kingsley  urged,  England  is  in  West  Africa 
not  for  philanthropy  but  for  commerce,  and  undertakes  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  governing  there  in  order  that  a  great  field  for  British 
trade  may  be  developed  and  kept  open,  it  follows  that  the  interest 
of  the  merchants  is  in  reality  the  Imperial  interest.  But  there 
is  a  fourth  standpoint  from  which  to  look  at  African  affairs — the 
standpoint  of  the  native;  and  in  one  all-important  matter  the 
interest  of  the  native  and  the  interest  of  the  trader  are  identical. 
They  are  the  people  who  pay.  The  officials,  and  to  some  extent 
the  missionaries,  are  the  people  who  call  the  tune.  Mr.  Morel 
pleads,  as  Miss  Kingsley  pleaded,  for  a  revision  of  this  system. 
He  claims  for  the  merchants  a  strong  if  not  a  controlling  voice 
in  the  direction  of  West  African  affairs,  and  for  the  natives  a 
maintenance  of  their  existing  authorities  and  institutions,  which 
are  ready  to  hand  and  familiar,  in  preference  to  the  more  costly 
and  less  intelligible  machinery  and  personnel  of  Government 
imported  from  Europe. 

The  case  for  a  change  of  system  is  simply  this.  British  West 
Africa,  under  the  Crown  Colony  management,  has  been  in  a  state 
of  continual  unrest.  It  needs,  in  Mr.  Morel’s  phrase,  “a  close 
time.”  All  along  the  coast,  war  has  succeeded  war,  and  not  in 
new  acquisitions,  but  in  the  oldest  possessions.  In  the  meantime 
the  French,  England’s  neighbours,  have  governed  with  the  ultima 
ratio  of  armed  force  kept  carefully  in  the  background ;  and  the 
result  is  that  in  the  last  five  years,  British  exports  to  British 
possessions  have  increased  only  by  17  per  cent.,  while  the  French 
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I  and  pleasant  to  talk  about  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  Empire, 

I  and  the  need  of  teaching  savages  a  lesson.  The  objection  to  war 
L 1  on  the  ground  of  humanity  is  not  felt  when  the  war  is  represented 
(and  West  African  wars  always  are)  as  waged  in  the  interests  of 
;  civilisation.  To  this,  in  West  Africa,  the  missionaries  always 
add  the  plea  of  its  Christianising  results.  The  resort  to  force 
has  no  more  enthusiastic  advocates  than  they,  because  the  resort 
I  to  force  ends  in  the  break-up  of  a  native  temporal  power  which 
f  is  bound  up  with  a  spiritual  authority — whether  the  native  state 
be  Pagan  or  Mohammedan.  Destroy  the  powers  which  maintain 
I  native  superstitions,  and  a  freer  field  is  supposed  to  be  left  for  the 
j  operation  of  Christian  teachings. 

'  For  this  reason  the  missionary  is  always  anxious  to  win  over 
the  public  to  the  cause  of  any  such  war.  But  the  truth  is  that 
\  the  public  does  not  need  to  be  won  over.  Public  officials,  mis- 
I  sionaries,  all  Europeans,  in  their  dealings  with  native  races,  are 
t  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  which  they  do  not  allow  for, 

I  and  which  needs  to  be  opposed  by  some  strong  material  considera- 
I  tion,  like  the  trader’s  pecuniary  interest  in  peace.  They  are 

I  drunk  with  a  sense  of  power,  begotten  of  the  immense  advance  in 
perfecting  weapons  of  destruction.  Most  of  us  read,  for  instance, 
the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera’s  fleet  with  a  kind  of 
exultation,  in  the  sub-conscious  knowledge  that  we  also  in  our 
capacity  owned  guns  that  would  do  the  like.  We  read  with 
enthusiasm  George  Steevens’s  lyrical  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Omdurman,  and  the  mowing  down  of  the  Dervish  ranks;  and 
something  of  the  same  thrill  rises  in  the  public  every  time  it 
hears  of  shells  knocking  great  masses  out  of  mud  walls,  a  handful 
of  the  inferior  race,  armed  and  led  by  British  skill,  routing  hordes 
of  their  own  kind  or  of  their  ancient  masters.  There  is  no  recent 
case  in  which  a  war  with  natives  in  Africa  has  been  deprecated 
by  any  considerable  body  of  public  opinion,  except  among  the 
traders;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  belief  that  the  black  man 
may  quite  conceivably  have  right  on  his  side.  And  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  for  the  consciousness  of  overwhelming  power 
always  weakens  the  sense  of  justice.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  person  or  a  people  who  can  be  crushed  without  per¬ 
ceptible  effort  is  entitled  to  oppose  in  any  matter  the  will  of  the 
stronger.  Carrying  out  the  will  of  the  stronger  power  is  uniformly 
I  represented  as  the  march  of  civilisation ;  no  one  thinks  it  necessary 
to  justify  the  action,  further  than  to  assert  that  there  is  resistance, 
and  that  those  who  resist  must  be  taught  a  lesson.  The  phrase 
has  become  consecrated  in  this  connection,  but  the  lessons  are 
costly.  They  cost  £100,000  in  Sierra  Leone  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  Ashanti,  for  instance.  And,  after  all,  is  the  lesson 
conveyed  one  worthy  of  civilisation?  Is  it  anything  more  than 
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this — that  the  white  man  must  he  obeyed,  even  when  he  demands 
what  is  unjust  and  unreasonable? 

Miss  Kingsley  always  urged  that  the  true  civilising  agency  on 
which  Europeans  had  to  rely — the  one  conception  which  could  be 
perfectly  conveyed  to  all  natives — was  justice.  We  are  bound, 
she  held,  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  natives,  to  show  them  first 
that  for  good  or  evil  they  are  being  fairly  dealt  with.  It  is 
instructive  to  examine  from  this  point  of  view  the  cases  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  of  Ashanti.  In  the  former  case  war  broke  out  not  in 
the  colony,  hut  in  the  protectorate — in  the  territories,  that  is,  of 
certain  independent  chiefs,  with  whom  England  had  treaties  of 
friendship  and  commerce.  These  chiefs  had  allowed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  their  countries  of  frontier  police  posts  to  check  slave 
raiding.  They  had  assented  in  principle  to  the  law  that  men 
must  not  he  made  slaves  by  capture.  They  were  discontented, 
naturally,  because  this  was  a  weakening  of  their  powers,  because 
the  native  police  abused  their  position,  and  because  the  colony  on 
their  borders  offered  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves.  But  they  did 
not  rebel  till  a  hut  tax  was  imposed  on  them.  According  to  their 
ideas,  this  represented  a  claim  of  ownership  over  the  property 
taxed.  According  to  any  ideas,  it  represented  a  claim  of  conquest, 
and  their  treaties  spoke  only  of  friendship  and  commerce.  The 
Government’s  view  was  simply  that  the  work  of  civilisation  needed 
more  revenue,  and  that  revenue  must  be  raised  somehow — in  the 
interests  of  civilisation.  Behind  this  was  obviously  the  unex¬ 
pressed  feeling  of  the  stronger — that  the  European  was  de  jure  a 
conqueror,  because  he  could  always  become  one  de  facto.  The 
chiefs,  however,  who  were  quite  capable  of  seeing  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slave  raiding  was  dictated  by  justice — although  they  pro¬ 
bably  thought  that  justice  would  have  dictated  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  facilitating  the  escape  of  slaves 
— were  quite  incapable  of  seeing  that  it  was  just  for  the 
English,  and  their  friends,  to  assume  the  rights  of  conquerors  and 
tax  them.  They  rebelled — as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
opposing  the  tax  on  that  ground,  said  they  would.  The  case  of  this 
rebellion  is  unique,  because  it  was  investigated  by  an  independent 
authority.  Sir  David  Chalmers,  who  had  long  experience  as  a 
legal  official  on  the  coast,  was  sent  out  as  Commissioner  to  report, 
and  he  reported  that  the  war  had  been  caused  essentially  by  the 
hut  tax,  that  the  tax  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  ought  to  he 
removed.  The  report  was  for  long  withheld  from  the  public,  and 
was  published  finally  along  with  a  reply  from  Sir  F.  Cardew, 
the  Governor  (imputing  misconduct  to  the  Commissioner),  and 
with  a  summing  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  could  scarcely 
he  described  as  judicial.  Sir  David  Chalmers  died  a  few  days 
after  the  publication,  and  there  the  matter  dropped.  It  is  quite 
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clear,  however,  that  in  this  case  England’s  attitude  towards  a 
treaty  with  black  men  was  wholly  other  than  it  would  be  towards 
a  treaty  with  Europeans.  A  treaty  with  natives  in  Africa  has 
come  to  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  ad  interim  arrangement  till 
it  shall  be  convenient  to  treat  it  as  abrogated.  The  white  men 
come  in  professedly  as  friends,  till  on  a  day  they  declare  them¬ 
selves  masters.  It  may  be  said  that  the  method,  if  not  moral,  is 
efficacious.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  in 
Sierra  Leone  the  hut  tax  likely  to  be  collected  will  pay  even  the 
interest  on  the  capital  expended  in  putting  down  the  rising — to 
say  nothing  of  compensating  for  the  devastation  and  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  Ashanti.  In  1896  England  sent  up  a 
very  costly  expedition  which  deported  Prempeh — again  against 
the  advice  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce — and  abolished  at  a 
blow  the  strong  monarchic  system  that  has  lasted  for  centuries, 
(jovernnient  took  over  the  country,  built  a  fort  in  Kumasi,  and 
left  a  resident.  This,  one  might  have  fairly  thought,  cleared  all 
scores.  But  in  1900,  there  was  again  revenue  to  be  raised,  and 
the  Governor  went  up  to  Kumasi,  met  the  chiefs,  and  demanded 
— not  a  tax,  for  after  the  Sierra  Leone  business  it  was  thought 
this  might  rouse  prejudices — but  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
guaranteed  by  the  Ashanti  monarchy  just  twenty-seven  years 
earlier!  It  was  an  ingenious  method  of  paving  the  way  for  a 
tax,  and  it  lacked  nothing  but  common  justice.  The  Ashanti 
monarchy  had  been  abolished  by  England,  she  had  seized  the 
country ;  and  now  she  demanded  the  indemnity  due  from  a  power 
that  had  ceased  to  exist.  Added  to  this  was  the  demand  for  the 
gold  stool.  The  result  was  a  rebellion,  and  the  complete  ruin 
of  the  country  and  people. 

There  is  this  further  observation  to  be  made.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  English  were  going  to  do  a  high-handed  thing,  and 
from  the  native  point  of  view  an  unjust  thing.  Their  only  claim 
to  do  it  lay  really  in  the  possession  of  force,  and  an  overwhelming 
display  of  force  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  demand.  Yet  in  each  case  the  demand  was  made 
when  the  available  troops  were  a  handful;  then  came  the  out¬ 
break,  and  ten  times  more  troops  had  to  be  called  in  than  would 
have  sufficed  by  their  mere  presence  to  prevent  war.  Judged  by 
the  merest  rules  of  commonsense  this  does  not  seem  a  good  method. 

There  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk,  but  one  may  perhaps 
observe  how  milk  comes  to  be  spilt.  War  is  not  inseparable  from 
the  march  of  civilisation.  In  French  Guinea,  M.  Ballay  raised 
a  hut  tax,  without  friction,  and  though  the  tax  may  not  have 
been  universally  paid,  the  operation  was  considerably  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  British  experiment.  And  this  tax  has  been  raised 
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through  the  chiefs,  by  subsidising  the  chiefs.  The  result  is  that 
the  hut  tax  begins  to  come  in,  and  that  the  native  system  of  rule 
still  remains  to  the  fore.  England,  per  contra,  in  Sierra  Leone 
and  in  Ashanti,  has  not  only  laid  a  monstrous  burden  of  debt 
on  the  colony,  but  has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  existing  order. 
There  is  now  nothing  indigenous,  no  laws,  no  land  tenure.  All 
that  is  going  to  be  supplied  direct  from  Downing  Street,  with 
a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  an  African  community  and  a 
perfect  adjustment  to  African  ideas. 

Across  the  Niger  the  same  thing  is  beginning  to  be  done  on  a 
much  grander  scale.  There,  in  1900,  the  Imperial  Government 
replaced  the  Royal  Niger  Company’s  administration,  and  replaced 
it  by  a  staff  of  soldiers,  headed  by  General  Sir  F.  Lugard  as  High 
Commissioner — an  able  man,  but  peace  never  precisely  dogged 
his  footsteps  in  East  Africa,  where  he  made  his  name.  Our  infor¬ 
mation  is  very  imperfect  as  to  what  exactly  is  happening  in  the 
great  semi-civilised  Mohammedan  territory  between  the  Niger 
and  Lake  Tchad.  Up  to  the  end  of  1901  we  have  Sir  F.  Lugard’s 
reports,  giving  an  outline  of  his  action.  In  addition,  we  have 
the  brief  official  accounts  of  I  know  not  how  many  punitive 
expeditions — in  a  region  which,  as  the  High  Commissioner’s  first 
report  observed,  stood  urgently  in  need  of  the  pax  Britannica.  It 
is  worth  while  to  enquire  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
that  sonorous  blessing.  The  first  report  contained  a  declaration 
of  policy.  Accusations  of  slave  raiding  were  not  to  be  lightly 
believed.  The  rule  of  the  Fulani  chiefs  was  to  be  maintained, 
they  being  “born  rulers,  and  incomparably  above  the  negroid 
tribes  in  ability.”  The  result  has  been,  that  at  present  the  States 
of  Kontagora,  Bida,  Yola,  Bautshi,  Zaria,  and  Bornu  have  been 
“  pacified,”  in  most  cases  by  war.  New  rulers,  though  of  the  ruling 
race,  have  been  appointed,  with  Residents  to  aid  and  supervise 
them.  The  northern  States,  Katsena,  Kano,  and  Sokoto,  were  still 
independent  at  the  date  of  the  reports;  but  Kano  has  just  been 
occupied  by  an  expedition,  which  is  designed  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  territory  between  Lake  Tchad  and  the 
Niger.  The  second  report  gives  the  reason.  “  Trade  cannot 
be  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  the  northern 
Hausa  States  are  included  in  the  ‘  Provinces  ’  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  the  trade  routes  rendered  safe  for  small  traders.” 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  were  two  policies  open,  within 
this  sphere  from  which  all  European  intervention  other  than 
British  is  excluded,  by  the  Convention  of  1898.  The  first  was 
that  of  gradually  extending  those  relations  of  friendship  and 
commerce  recognised  by  the  treaties  which  these  native  States 
signed  with  the  Niger  Company  (as  representing  Great  Britain), 
and  of  influencing  the  native  rulers  in  the  desired  direction  by 
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persuasion  and  example,  and  by  appeals  to  enlightened  self- 
interest.  This  policy  required  much  tact  and  much  patience ;  but 
it  was  the  policy  indicated  in  the  first  report.  The  other  policy, 
in  whose  favour  the  first  has  been  abandoned,  is  that  of  enforcing 
British  ideas  and  British  interests  by  direct  conquest. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  steps  by  which  General  Lugard 
pursued  the  earlier  or  pacific  policy.  The  Niger  Company,  which 
was  not  only  understood  by  the  natives  as  representing  Queen 
Victoria,  but  did  actually  represent  her,  secured  in  these  States  a 
coveted  position,  carrying  privileges.  In  return,  it  did  not  merely 
offer  the  advantages  of  intercourse  with  civilised  trade.  It  paid 
a  rent  or  subsidy  to  the  native  rulers.  When  the  Company  was 
replaced  by  the  Crown,  General  Lugard’s  first  step  was 
to  discontinue  this  payment.  Now,  during  the  years  of  the 
struggle  for  African  territory,  the  Fulani  Emirs  from  Sokoto 
downwards  had  maintained  their  treaty  obligations;  they  had 
refused  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  French.  During  this 
time,  no  one  would  have  thought  of  withholding  the  subsidy,  for 
good  and  obvious  reasons.  Once  this  danger  gone,  the  Crown 
immediately  refuses  to  discharge  the  undertaking  made  on  its 
behalf  in  the  treaty.  That  was  the  first  measure  of  conciliation. 
The  second  was  to  issue  an  order  to  all  the  Emirs  in  the  British 
sphere,  forbidding  them  to  receive  tribute  in  slaves — hitherto  the 
main  source  of  their  revenue.  The  third  was  to  forbid  them  to 
levy  tolls  on  the  caravans  passing  through  their  towns,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  hoped, 
indeed,  that  the  caravans,  liberated  from  this  impost,  might  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  Protectorate.  The  fourth 
step  was  to  insist  that  a  Christian  mission  should  have  leave  to 
establish  itstdf  in  Kano,  which  is  the  greatest  town  of  Central 
Africa,  and  the  focus  from  which  the  propaganda  of  Islam  has 
spread,  and  is  spreading,  from  the  Fulani,  not  only  to  the  Hausas, 
but  to  all  the  negro  races  of  West  Africa. 

These  are  the  methods  by  which  the  way  is  paved  for  the  pax 
Britannica.  Would  one  not  say  rather,  these  are  the  methods 
by  which  a  European  Power  picks  a  quarrel  with  a  group  of  native 
States?  Is  it  surprising  that  Sir  F.  Lugard  should  have  found 
it  “  impossible  to  get  into  touch  with  the  great  centres  of  the 
northern  Hausa  States  ”  ?  or  that  these  countries  should  be 
unsafe  for  white  officers?  And  yet  each  of  the  steps  can  be 
speciously  justified.  Why,  for  instance,  should  not  a  mission 
be  established  in  any  region  under  British  protection?  That 
sounds  a  fair  plea.  But  in  Egypt,  where  the  Government  is  really 
bent  on  peace,  missionary  work  in  the  Soudan  is  very  closely 
kept  in  check;  it  is  not  allowed  to  go  where  the  British  rule  is 
not  fully  and  firmly  established.  Again,  in  West  Africa,  the 
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Christian  propaganda  has  more  than  enough  to  do  in  work  upon 
the  Pagan  tribes.  Among  Mohammedans  Christianity  makes  few 
converts.  Among  Pagans,  Islam  is  to-day  making  more  converts 
than  Christianity,  and,  by  the  consent  of  all  but  the  missionaries, 
with  better  results  on  the  character  of  the  converted.  Mr.  Morel’s 
chapters  on  this  subject  should  be  studied,  and  so  should  the 
able  paper  by  Dr.  Blyden,  an  African  native,  in  the  African 
Society’s  Journal  (No.  V.).  There  is,  from  the  white  man’s  point 
of  view,  no  reason  to  desire  the  presence  of  a  mission  in  Kano. 
From  the  African’s  point  of  view,  there  is  every  reason  to  resent 
it,  for  these  missionaries  have  come  home  to  raise  a  cry  for  con¬ 
quest  and  annexation  of  the  State  in  which  they  had  been 
sojourners. 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  tolls.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
existing  system  is  described  by  all  observers  as  irregular  and 
oppressive.  The  interests  of  commerce  needed  that  it  should 
be  regularised;  but  General  Lugard  abolishes  it  at  one  stroke. 
By  what  right  does  England,  on  the  one  hand,  refuse  to  pay 
moneys  which,  under  the  terms  of  her  treaty,  she  is  pledged  to 
pay,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  order  that  the  rulers  of  independent 
States  shall  cease  to  levy  dues,  which  no  treaty  prohibits  them 
from  levying?  The  only  possible  answer  is  “By  the  right  of 
the  stronger,  who  can  enforce  his  will,  just  or  unjust”!  The 
prohibition  of  tribute  in  slaves  stands  in  a  different  category, 
for  it  can  be  explained  to  men  who  believe  in  religion  as  a 
religious  or  moral  ordinance.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Emirs,  knowing  the  power  of  the  Europeans,  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  this,  as  a  moral  precept,  enjoined  by 
a  justice  which  they  could  recognise.  But  the  injunction,  coming 
as  it  does  with  other  injunctions,  which  can  only  seem  to  them 
arbitrary  acts  of  spoliation,  done  by  a  professed  friend  for  that 
friend’s  own  advantage,  loses  all  of  its  moral  force,  and  becomes 
simply  one  of  a  series  of  oppressions,  to  submit  to  which  is  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror  before  conquest  has  been  made 
good  in  act.  The  only  possible  result  of  encroaching  so  far  upon 
the  forbearance  even  of  the  weak,  as  these  edicts  of  the  High 
Commissioner’s  have  encroached,  is,  in  one  word,  war;  and  war 
has  followed.  Conquest  is  easy;  but  to  maintain  the  conquest 
involves  continuous  expenditure.  Is  there  evidence  that  it  will 
pay?  Will  it  be  good  either  for  the  governing  power  or  the 
governed,  that  in  the  region  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad 
England  should  institute  the  status  of  conqueror  for  that  of 
exclusive  ally  and  channel  of -intercourse  with  Europe? 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  there 
is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  it  will  pay.  The  country  is  not  jungle. 
It  does  not  produce  rubber,  mahogany,  vegetable  oil,  and  the 
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other  raw  stuffs  which  Europe  gets  from  Africa.  It  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  but  there  is'  no  reason  to  suppose  that  white  men  can 
confiscate  the  land  and  exploit  it  themselves,  living  on  it,  as  in 
South  Africa.  There  is  no  evidence  of  mineral  wealth.  Further, 
it  is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  Manchester  cloths  must  com¬ 
pete  there  with  the  home-made  article.  Nor  was  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  it  could  not  be  gradually  opened  up  to  European 
trade  without  conquest.  If  it  is  conquered,  the  war  may  probably 
be  expensive,  more  expensive  than  the  territories  can  pay;  at 
present  Nigeria  is  heavily  in  debt;  and  to  govern  it  England 
must  maintain  a  considerable  army  of  native  troops,  which  troops 
must  be  either  Mohammedans  or  Fagans.  If  they  are  Moham¬ 
medans,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  danger,  emphasised  in  a 
passage  of  Sir  F.  Lugard’s  report,  of  adding  to  England’s  already 
large  force  of  armed  Moslems  in  Africa.  If  they  are  Pagans, 
there  is  a  race  to  he  held  down  which  has  spread  the  Koran  from 
Lake  Tchad  to  the  sea,  and  is  daily  making  new  converts;  and 
the  combination  of  Christian  and  Pagan  against  Islam  seems,  on 
the  face  of  it,  likely  to  produce  a  memorable  jehad. 

It  is  hard  to  see  anything  to  be  gained  except  the  addition  to 
“  our  greatness  and  our  self-content.”  Neither  of  these  can  be 
increased  by  the  conquest  of  more  unarmed  tribes — for  men  with 
lances  and  trade  guns  are  virtually  unarmed  against  repeating 
rifles — and  the  additional  glory  can  only  come  from  a  real  spread 
of  civilisation.  Certainly,  there  will  be  a  notable  change.  The 
land  tenure,  indigenous  and  intelligible  to  the  natives,  has  already 
been  replaced  by  a  system  under  which  every  title  must  be  derived 
from  the  white  man’s  Government.  The  native  law  has  been 
superseded  by  a  code  drawn  up  in  Downing  Street,  which  British 
officers  laboriously  expound  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 
These  advantages  to  thinkers  of  Mary  Kingsley’s  school  seem 
questionable  indeed,  and  probably  they  do  not  appeal  to  the 
British  public.  What  that  public  does  dwell  on — in  so  far  as 
it  gives  the  matter  a  thought — is  the  hope  that  in  a  fresh  region 
of  the  world  not  only  slave  raiding  but  the  status  of  slavery  will 
have  been  abolished. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  England  is  bound  by  one  principle 
wherever  the  British  flag  flies;  although  we  see,  for  example  in 
the  island  of  Pemba,  that  the  abolition  of  an  institution  inextric¬ 
ably  entwined  with  the  African  conception  of  society  leaves  a 
moral  chaos.  Is  it,  therefore,  obligatory  to  crusade  against  the 
institution  wherever  it  exists,  and  conquer  all  conquerable  slave 
owning  communities?  If  so — if  England’s  mission  be  really  not 
to  conquer  but  to  liberate — there  is  a  good  deal  of  more  urgent 
work  to  be  done  than  the  conquest  of  Sokoto  and  its  appanages. 

In  a  word,  slavery  has  reappeared  in  Africa  under  a  new  guise. 
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and  a  new  name.  The  slave  in  Hausaland,  or  any  other  part  of 
native  Africa,  is  a  member  of  the  family,  can  acquire  his  freedom, 
can,  and  often  does,  rise  to  be  a  chief.  The  slave  under  European 
rule  has  nothing  but  slavery  before  him  and  his  descendants. 

In  this  servitude  the  owner  is  no  longer  an  individual,  and  the 
status  is  called,  not  slavery  but  forced  labour.  It  exists  in  a  mild 
form  in  Rhodesia,  where  the  mines  are  worked  by  natives  “either  |i 
from  direct  pressure,  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  administra-  1 
tion,  or  pressure  only  short  of  force,  or  the  necessity  of  earning  || 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes”  (Sir  Marshall  Clarke’s  njport).  In  || 
this  territory  the  hut  tax  is  about  to  be  raised  from  ten  shillings  I 
to  two  pounds;  and,  if  the  sum  appear  trifling,  it  is  well  to  1 
remember  that  Mr.  Hayes  Hammond,  speaking  at  the  outbreak  y 
of  the  Boer  War,  said  that  the  ten  millions  which  was  then  f| 
estimated  as  its  probable  cost  would  soon  be  paid  off  by  a  reduc-  | 
tion  in  Kaffir  wages  from  fifty  to  fifteen  shillings  a  month.  But  ‘ 

the  essential  point  is  this,  that  here  we  have  a  tax  designed 
specially  to  drive  the  taxpayer  into  uncongenial  labour.  And,  as 
we  all  know.  South  Africa  clamours  for  a  wide  extension  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  South  Africans  advocate  forcing  the  native  to  pay  a  rent  for 
his  dwelling  place  on  the  land  which  Europeans  have  taken  from 
him.  Solemn  phrases  are  not  wanting;  the  native  is  to  be  raised 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation  by  learning  the  dignity  of  labour.  But 
those  who  are  most  zealous  for  forced  labour  are  most  rigorously 
bent  on  “  keeping  the  black  man  in  his  place.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  extreme  type  of  what  Mr.  Morel  calls  “  the 
new  slavery”  is  not  found  under  British  rule.  Its  full  develop¬ 
ment  is  seen  in  the  region  of  the  Congo,  where  large  tracts  of 
land  are  allotted  each  to  a  company,  who  in  return  for  a  payment  Ij 

become  owners  of  the  land  and  all  that  it  produces.  Natives  f 

living  on  it  pay  no  rent  indeed,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  sell  the  = 
land’s  products  to  any  but  the  company’s  agents.  So  far  as  this,  [| 
France,  to  her  dishonour,  has  established  the  system  of  “conces¬ 
sions”  in  her  Congolese  territory,  and  England  has  the  right  and  : 
the  duty  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  British  traders,  whose  vested 
interests  are  thereby  infringed.  But  this  is  only  the  half-way 
house.  In  French  Congo,  natives  may  refuse  to  sell  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  prices.  In  the  Congo  Free  State,  matters  are  pushed  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  and  if  rubber  and  the  other  jungle 
products  do  not  come  in  at  the  prices  offered,  the  company’s 
troops  quicken  industry  by  the  bayonet  or  the  lash.  The  authori¬ 
ties  of  this  State  are  not  slave  raiders ;  they  reduce  a  whole  popu¬ 
lation  to  servitude  in  situ.  For  the  existence  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  England  is  jointly  responsible  with  other  European  Powers, 
and  while  it  continues  its  operations,  England  need  not  look 
elsewhere  for  opportunities  to  crusade  against  slavery.  And  this 
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new  servitude  has  in  it  the  worst  of  all  elements,  in  that  the  slave 
owner  no  longer  sees  the  slaves  at  work,  hut  sits  at  home  and 
receives  his  dividends.  Colonel  Thys  very  probably  never  saw  a 
hand  cut  off ;  it  is  his  agents  who  have  to  check  over  these  bloody 
tallies.  And  the  shares  in  these  Belgian  companies,  as  in  the 
others  which  deal  in  a  more  clement  form  of  the  oppression,  are 
doubtless  held  largely  by  the  most  respectable  persons. 

“  Half  ignorant  they  turn  an  easy  wheel 

That  sets  sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and  peel.” 

That  is  the  thing  for  civilised  societies  to  lay  to  heart.  In  one 
breath  Europe  declares  that  African  customs,  all  based  on  the 
assumption  of  slavery,  are  so  wicked  as  to  justify  all  wars  of  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  the  natives.  In  another,  Europe  deelares  that  the 
Afriean  cannot  be  left  free.  Mr.  Morel  knows  and  shows  that  in 
West  Africa  the  negro  will  work  diligently  for  a  wage  that  he 
considers  fair,  hut  it  is  not  a  wage  that  admits  of  glorious  profits 
to  his  employer.  And  the  tendency  of  Europe  everywhere  in 
Africa,  where  Europe  has  the  power,  is  to  coerce  the  African  into 
working  on  the  European’s  terms,  and  not  on  his  own.  The 
purpose  is  not  everywhere  what  it  is  on  the  Congo,  or  in  South 
Africa,  a  simple  desire  for  money;  but  everywhere  the  underlying 
assumption  is  the  same,  that  the  African  has  no  right  to  a  will 
of  his  own.  Acting  on  that  assumption,  men  yield  to  the  desire 
of  praise,  and,  in  haste  to  show  a  territory  equipped  with  the 
machinery  of  civilisation,  railways,  telegraphs,  and,  above  all,  a 
system  of  tax  collecting — (which  is,  to  adopt  a  phrase  from  Dr. 
Blyden,  the  mechanism  of  bearing  the  white  man’s  burden  by 
laying  it  on  the  black) — they  override  the  common  principles  of 
conduct  in  their  dealing  in  the  native  States.  It  is  hard  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  Ashanti,  and  now  in  llausa- 
land,  war  has  been  brought  on  by  pursuing  a  high-handed  policy 
of  very  doubtful  justice,  and  the  result  of  these  wars  is  not  merely 
to  confiscate  the  independence  of  a  people,  but  to  abolish  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  customs,  the  laws  and  the  rights  which  that  people 
has  created  for  itself.  What  is  eommon  to  our  notions  and  to 
theirs,  the  principle  that  a  bargain  must  be  adhered  to,  that  a 
friend  should  not  hurt  a  friend,  we  disregard.  What  we  do  not 
understand  in  their  rules  of  life  we  abolish  and  we  lay  upon  them 
rules  of  life  that  they  do  not  understand.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Mary  Kingsley’s  “  West  African  Studies,”  which  may  rank  among 
the  noblest  written  in  our  time,  and  it  governs  the  whole  question  : 

“There  are  many  who  hold  murder  the  most  awful  crime  a  man  can 
commit,  saying  that  thereby  he  destroys  the  image  of  his  Maker.  I  hold 
that  one  of  the  most  awful  crimes  one  nation  can  commit  on  another  is 
destroying  the  image  of  Justice,  which  in  an  institution  is  represented 
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more  truly  to  the  people  by  whom  the  institution  has  been  developed,  than 
in  any  alien  institution  of  Justice;  it  is  a  thing  adapted  to  its  environment. 
This  form  of  murder  by  a  nation  I  see  being  done  in  the  destruction  of 
what  is  good  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  native  races.” 

The  true  definition  of  a  slave  is  one  who  has  no  rights  against 
his  master.  And  if  Europeans  act  on  the  assumption  that  Africans 
are  all  “half  devil  and  half  child,”  whose  whole  conception  of 
life  and  duty,  built  up  through  centuries,  is  better  abolished, 
whose  claims  upon  our  regard  are  so  slight  that  a  bargain  with 
them  may  at  any  moment  be  broken,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
stronger,  it  is  not  a  long  step  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the 
African  is  naturally  the  born  slave  of  the  European.  Yet  that 
assumption  will  be  found  to  underlie  the  whole  action  of  honour¬ 
able  men  like  Sir  E.  Cardew  in  Sierra  Leone,  or  Sir  F.  Lugard  in 
Nigeria — which  action  is  boldly  represented  as  both  creditable 
and  expedient,  a  civilising  agency.  Yet,  let  any  one  read  Barth’s 
account  of  the  Hausa  States,  and  contrast  it  with  a  fair  descrip¬ 
tion  of  African  life,  say,  in  Sierra  Leone,  after  centuries  of 
European  and  Christian  influence ;  and  ask  himself  which  picture 
he  prefers;  remembering  always  that  in  a  purely  African  State 
even  a  slave  may  rise  to  be  a  ruler,  while  in  a  European  depend¬ 
ency  the  negro  must  be,  for  his  highest  achievement,  a  successful 
but  despised  ape  of  the  white  man. 


Stephen  Gwtnn. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  NOTEBOOKS. 


There  are  many  classes  of  men  with  whose  inner  life  the  public 
has  no  concern.  The  actor  whom  we  admire,  the  lawyer  who  does 
our  business,  the  stockbroker  who  invests  our  savings,  each  may 
be  saint  or  worldling,  and  it  is  nothing  to  us.  But  the  priest, 
the  preacher,  the  poet,  the  nobler  sort  of  artist,  are  in  an 
altogether  different  position.  We  are  not  unjust  enough  to 
forget  that  the  sermon  that  impressed  us,  the  poem  or  picture 
that  moved  us,  is  the  record  of  a  “  best  and  happiest  moment,”  as 
Shelley  said,  and  that  the  sea  of  the  spirit  has  its  tides,  like 
the  other,  and  cannot  always  stay  at  high  water.  But  we  still 
inevitably  feel  that  the  man  who  takes  upon  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  or  inspirer  of  his  generation  in  these  highest  ways  has 
given  us  hostages  which  only  his  own  character  can  redeem. 

U t  servetur  veritas  ‘praedicandi,  teneatur  necesse  est  altitude 
vivendi.  We  cannot  but  demand  that  with  all  inequalities  of 
mood  and  moment,  a  man’s  life  should  be  a  whole,  not  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  unreconciled  and  discordant  parts.  In  life,  as  in  art,  it 
must  be  the  circumstances  in  which  the  character  is  placed,  not 
the  character  itself,  that  present  the  irreconcilable  opposition. 
The  character  must  have  an  inner  and  essential  unity,  which 
no  outward  and  occasional  diversity  can  obliterate.  And  so,  in 
the  case  of  a  poet  who  has  stirred  the  heart  and  soul  of  his 
generation,  the  stream  of  his  public  utterances  may  move  on  its 
way  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  filling  the  plain,  making  straight 
for  the  goal;  the  secret  current  of  his  inner  life  may  be  small 
and  weak,  blocked  by  obstacle  after  obstacle,  turned  again  and 
again  out  of  its  course;  yet  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that,  however  feeble  and  obscure  and  devious,  it  should 
be  at  least  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  seeking  the  same 
goal  as  the  other. 

It  is  something  of  this  inner  revelation  that  these  Notebooks 
give  us  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  who  was  all  his  life 
preaching  to  others  is  here  shown  preaching  to  himself.  And 
certainly  if  he  made  no  slight  or  easy  demands  on  the  intellect 
and  the  character  of  his  readers,  he  is  yet  higher  and  sterner 
in  his  demands  upon  himself.  He  whom  his  critics  called  a 
“  bellelettristic  trifler,”  and  who  smilingly  accepted  the  description, 
is  seen  here  as  he  really  was  underneath,  in  the  nakedness  of  his 
soul.  We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  his  own  sonnet,  the 
Austerity  of  Poetry.  Like  the  bride  of  Qiacopone  di  Todi,  like 
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the  Muse  of  Poetry  of  whom  her  story  made  him  think,  he 
himself  often  appeared, 

“  Radiant,  adorned  outside  ” ; 

the  world  knew  him  so,  and  rejoiced  in  the  knowledge;  but,  in 
his  case  too,  as  in  that  of  the  Italian  bride.  Death,  the  revealer, 
shows  us 

“  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within.” 

We  can  now  judge  between  those  who  looked  on  him  as  a 
cultivated  trifler,  and  those  who  saw  in  him,  before  all  things,  a 
moralist,  a  liver  of  life  in  the  light  of  eternity.  No  one  could 
keep  such  a  book  as  this  for  more  than  thirty  years  without 
meaning  a  great  deal  by  it.  It  is  the  record,  as  plainly  to  be 
read  as  if  it  had  been  a  journal,  of  what  was  most  individual 
and  essential  in  his  nature.  And  it  shows  that  the  real  man, 
in  the  most  secret  chambers  of  his  soul,  in  the  unseen  life  of 
every  day,  was  akin  to  nothing  lower  than  the  very  highest 
moments  of  his  poetry. 

The  book  by  which  his  daughter  has  earned  the  warm  gratitude 
of  all  who  love  her  father’s  work  and  memory  gives  us  the 
notes  complete,  as  Arnold  made  them,  for  the  first  years,  1852- 
1861,  during  which  the  books  were  kept,  and  then  for  every 
fifth  year  from  1863  to  1888,  the  year  in  which  he  died.  There 
are  also  some  lists  of  books  he  set  down  to  be  read  in  certain 
years,  with  those  he  actually  read  struck  out.  Mrs.  Wodehouse 
has  contributed  a  preface,  and,  for  illustrations,  she  has  given 
us  a  facsimile  page  of  one  of  the  original  notebooks,  and  a 
reproduction  of  the  well-known  photograph  of  the  poet.  The 
books,  in  which  the  notes  were  written,  were  diaries  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind,  intended  for  the ,  insertion  only  of  engagements, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  primary  purpose  for  which  Arnold  used 
them.  The  space  allotted  to  each  day  is  only  about  three  inches 
by  one,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  only  one  of  his  citations  could  be  written 
in  it,  and  the  longer  ones  must  have  covered  the  space  of  several 
days.  The  names  of  the  authors  cited  are  sometimes  given,  but 
as  often  omitted:  sometimes  they  are  represented  by  initials: 
full  references  to  chapter,  page,  or  line  are  hardly  ever  given. 
The  passages  noted  are  in  various  languages :  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  German,  as  well  as  English.  Very  few, 
if  any,  are  original  reflections  of  the  poet’s  own ;  they  are 
sentences  or  passages  suggested  by  his  reading  or  his  memory. 
Most  of  them  are  easily  identified,  the  books  most  frequently 
quoted  being  the  Imitation,  given  sometimes  in  Latin,  and  some- 
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times  in  English,  and  the  Bihle,  which  is  often  quoted  in  Greek 
as  well  as  from  the  Vulgate  and  the  English  Version. 

Some  of  the  initials  are  obvious;  one  or  two  I  cannot  recognise. 
G.  is  of  course  Goethe;  G.  S.,  George  Sand;  B.,  Bunsen;  C., 
Cicero.  But  whether  J.  de  M.  is  always  Joseph  de  Maistre,  R. 
always  Renan,  and  V.  Vinet,  I  am  not  sure.  The  authors  cited 
range  from  very  great  names  to  very  insignificant  ones.  Among 
them  are  Goethe,  who  appears  frequently,  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cicero, 
Lucan,  Dante,  Leopardi,  Lessing,  Heine,  Vauvenargues,  Voltaire, 
Victor  Hugo,  Renan,  Condorcet,  Littre,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Pascal, 
Senancour,  Bishop  Wilson  and  Bishop  Butler,  Barrow,  Burke, 
Clarendon,  Paley,  Johnson.  Practically  the  whole  book  is  taken 
from  writers  of  this  rank,  hut  there  are  a  small  number  of 
curiously  insignificant  entries,  such  as.  this  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette :  — “  The  French  could  not  act  differently,  if  they  had 
determined  to  chill  the  enthusiastic  admiration  and  sympathy 
with  which  the  Republic  was  regarded  on  this  side  the  Channel.” 
But  these  are  extremely  few,  and  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
book  lies  rather  in  its  giving  us  too  much,  and  not  too  little,  to 
stop  and  think  about. 

It  is  far  from  being  a  monotonous  hook :  indeed,  the  list  of  its 
sources  just  quoted  is  proof  enough  of  its  variety.  It  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  whole  man,  his  seriousness  and  belief  in  conduct, 
his  intelligence  and  belief  in  mind,  his  imagination  and  belief 
in  beauty.  Everything  that  was  in  him  finds  its  reflection, 
everything,  perhaps,  except  his  delightful  humour.  For  that 
there  was  no  room  here;  for  this  is  a  hook  of  his  needs.  It 
exhibits  the  efforts  he  called  upon  himself  every  day  to  make,  and 
humour  lives  without  effort,  where  it  lives  at  all.  What  he  is 
doing  here  is  what  he  all  his  life  called  upon  the  public  more 
than  anything  else  to  do :  to  use  hooks  not  as  the  idlest  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  nor  as  a  means  of  purposeless  learning,  but  as  what  he 
was  so  profoundly  convinced  the  best  hooks  can  be,  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  strength  and  of  consolation;  to  realise  that  much 
time  given  to  reading  can  only  justify  itself  when  it  does 
not  forget  the  grave  question  of  Epictetus :  “  Is  not  the  reading 
of  hooks  a  preparation  for  life  ?  ”  But  it  must  be  the  whole  of 
life;  and  the  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  being  at  once  one  of 
the  very  finest  hooks  of  devotion  issued  in  England  for  many 
years  and  so  much  besides  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  ordinary 
books  of  devotion.  Angelica  hilaritas  cum  monastica  simplicitate, 
says  one  of  its  notes.  Well,  there  is  not  certainly  much  hilarity, 
either  angelic  or  human,  in  the  book;  that,  as  I  have  said,  was 
not  in  its  plan.  But  how  much  there  is  in  it  which  monastic 
simplicity,  even  when  that  simplicity  was  saintliness,  nearly 
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always  lacked,  and  for  want  of  which  the  saints  of  the  Middle 
Age  often  seem  one-sided,  maimed,  and  almost  inhuman;  so  that 
the  larger  life  of  to-day  is  apt  to  feel  impatiently  that  to  be  with 
them  is  to  be  enclosed  behind  narrowing  nunnery  walls,  where 
to  breathe  and  move  are  difficult,  to  grow  impossible.  Arnold’s 
desire  rightly  to  renounce  the  world  did  not  make  him  for  a 
moment  put  aside  his  desire  rightly  to  understand  it;  and  he 
never  made  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  the  way  to  increase  his 
spiritual  stature  was  to  dwarf  his  intellect. 

Yet,  to  take  that  devotional  element  first,  not  a  monk  of  them  all 
•  can  choose  sterner  texts  for  his  daily  meditation  than  this  poet 
and  man  of  the  world.  People  who  saw  only  the  weaker  side  of 
his  studies  in  religion  were  apt  to  think  of  him  as  diluting 
Christianity  into  a  kind  of  sentiment,  half  philosophic  and  half 
poetic.  Yet  what  we  find  here  is  that  the  things  most  quoted 
from  the  Gospels  are  the  things  most  uniquely  and  sternly 
Christian.  Those  tremendous  sayings,  which  so  few  of  us  dare 
really  face,  “  Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it,” 
“Whosoever  taketh  not  up  his  cross,  and  cometh  after  me, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple,”  are  just  the  texts  that  he  set 
down  to  have  before  him,  again  and  again.  And  the  favourite 
things  from  the  Imitation  are  also  the  most  distinctively 
Christian.  The  way  of  self-denial,  which  is  not  the  way  of 
any  philosophy  but  the  way  of  the  Cross  alone,  is  the  most 
frequent  of  the  subjects  chosen.  “  Non  est  alia  via  ad  vitam,  et 
ad  veram  internam  pacem,  nisi  via  sanctae  crucis,  et  quotidianae 
mortificationis ;  ”  “  soli  servi  crucis  inveniunt  viam  beatitudinis, 
et  verae  lucis ;  ”  “  quanto  quisque  plus  sibi  moritur,  tanto  magis 
Deo  vivere  incipit ;  ”  “  utinam  per  unum  diem  bene  essemus  con- 
versati  in  hoc  mundo ;  ”  “  vae  nobis,  si  volumus  declinare  ad 
quietem,  quasi  jam  pax  sit  et  securitas,  cum  necdum  appareat 
vestigium  verae  sanctitatis  in  conversatione  nostra ;  ”  these,  and 
such  as  these,  breathing  just  what  was  most  intimate,  secret,  and 
unique  in  the  Christian  message,  occur  again  and  again  year 
after  year.  Few  testimonies  to  the  solitary  greatness  of  the 
Imitation  can  be  more  remarkable  than  this  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
looking  on  all  questions  of  life,  both  creed  and  practice,  from  a 
point  of  view  so  very  different  to  that  of  a  mediaeval  monk,  and 
yet  finding  just  here  in  this  monk’s  communings  with  himself  the 
best  sort  of  food  on  which  to  wage  his  so  different  daily  warfare. 

But  though  he  touches  mediaevalism  in  this  way,  he  has  nothing 
whatever  of  its  turn  for  idle  speculation,  or  its  taste  for  morbid 
introspection  or  luxuriant  mysticism.  He  passes  away  from  it 
with  its  own  “  Ecce  lahora  et  noli  contristari,”  and  plunges  into 
the  daily  struggle  of  an  active  life.  No  one  knows  better  than 
he  the  need  and  value  of  solitude;  but  his  solitude  must  be  an 
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oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  world,  not  a  desert  of  inactivity  with 
an  oasis  of  action  here  and  there.  He  will  note  with  Lacordaire 
“  se  retirer  en  soi  et  en  Dieu  es.t  la  plus  grande  force  qui  soit 
au  monde ;  ”  and  realise  to  the  full  that  “  un  homme  se  fait  en 
dedans  de  lui,  et  non  en  dehors ;  ”  and  his  poems  again  and  again 
show  that  he  is  aware  that,  in  our  bustling,  hurrying  generation, 
the  worst  of  all  states  is  that  of  those  who,  in  a  round  of  external 
activities,  “  Fancy  that  they  put  forth  all  their  life.  And  never 
know  how  with  the  soul  it  fares.”  Yet  it  is  the  other  lesson  that 
he  more  often  presses  on  himself,  “  Ein  unntitz  Leben  ist  ein 
friiher  Tod,”  is  an  entry  that  occurs  again  and  again;  and  it 
is  reduced  to  definite  daily  practice  by  the  still  more  frequent 
“  Semper  aliquid  certi  proponendum  est.”  His  ideal  for  himself 
is  “  une  vie  laborieuse,  une  succession  de  travaux  qui  remplissent 
et  moralisent  nos  jours ;  ”  and  these  must  be  matter  of  definite 
choice,  selecting  some,  rejecting  others,  and  bringing  all  to 
bear  on  that  “  fin  voulue  et  desinteressee,”  which,  differing  in  each 
man,  is  for  each  man  the  condition  of  all  growth. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  what  that  end  was  in  the  case  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  Few  lives  have  had  a  clearer  unity  than  his. 
His  private  character,  his  poetry,  his  criticism,  his  ofBcial  career, 
'  all  seem  to  have  kept  the  same  kind  of  goal  before  them.  In 
every  one  of  them  he  was  an  educationist.  For  himself  as  well 
as  for  others,  he  believed  in  the  urgent  importance  of  taking  steps 
to  arrive  at  his  ideal,  the  knowledge  of  oneself  and  of  the  world. 
He  saw,  as  he  thought,  one  class  of  his  countrymen  barbarous  and 
another  dull,  and  he  knew,  besides,  that  there  are  very  few  of  us 
in  whom  a  strict  enquiry  would  not  disclose  some  remnants  of 
the  dullard,  and  even  some  of  the  barbarian.  To  most  people 
this  does  not  seem  to  matter  much.  To  him  it  did,  and  he 
exhausted  his  official  influence  and  his  weight  with  the  public  as 
a  man  of  letters  in  pleading  that  it  does  matter,  and  that  it  is 
vital  to  us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  to  institute  a  quick 
habit  of  mind  for  dulness,  and  seriousness  for  barbarism.  That 
was  the  ideal  that  was  behind  all  the  forms  his  unwearied  didac¬ 
ticism  took.  He  was  not  his  father’s  son  for  nothing.  To  every¬ 
thing  he  brought  something  of  the  schoolmaster:  alike  in  his 
poetry,  in  his  critical  writings,  and  in  his  official  reports,  he  took 
easily  to  the  part  of  teacher  and  preacher,  and  it  was  this  lesson 
before  all  others  that  he  preached  and  taught.  And  few  men  have 
ever  been  more  practical,  little  as  he  had  the  credit  of  it.  He 
never  wished  himself  or  others  to  lose  time  on  what  could  not 
be  drawn  into  the  practical  service  of  life.  Of  course  be  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  people  sometimes  called  practical 
men,  who,  in  the  face  of  all  theory  and  all  experience,  think,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  thinking,  that  the  business  of  education  is 
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to  produce  successful  stockbrokers  and  enterprising  commercial 
travellers.  Men,  not  bagmen,  were  the  plant  he  wished  to  rear. 
And  equally,  men,  not  learned  men,  we  must  remember.  The 
primary  and  universal  business  of  education  is  with  the  human 
being,  not  with  the  future  specialist,  whether  his  specialism  take 
the  form  of  Assyrian  roots  or  English  nails  and  scissors.  His 
attitude  is  worth  remembering  at  this  moment  of  educational 
ferment,  when  we  are  beginning  to  gather  the  grapes  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  he  so  painfully  dug  and  planted  in  the  wilderness  of  thirty 
years  ago.  Neither  technicalism  of  any  kind,  nor  information- 
worship  of  any  kind,  will  meet  our  needs.  If  we  are  carried  away 
by  either,  the  grapes  of  the  now  promising  vineyard  will  prove 
but  wild  grapes  after  all.  Our  barmen  will  not  be  the  less  enter¬ 
prising  or  successful,  nor  our  learned  men  less  learned,  for  having 
had  their  education  directed  during  some  impressionable  years 
towards  higher,  more  universal,  more  essential  things  than  either 
learning  or  commerce.  Let  us  try  in  this  matter  of  education 
to  ask  the  right  questions  and  not  the  wrong — not  whether  a 
school  teaches  Greek  or  natural  science,  but  whether  a  boy  carries 
away  from  it  a  finer  character,  a  more  trained  and  serious  intelli¬ 
gence  than  boys  from  another  school.  Let  us  try  to  prefer  the 
capacity  of  thinking  to  the  showy  achievements  of  memory  which 
have  so  often  killed  mind,  and  to  honour  taste  and  judgment, 
which  perceive  the  relations  and  varying  value  of  knowledge, 
above  the  superficial  cleverness  which  displays  all  alike,  with 
equal  interest  or  equal  indifference.  Let  us  remember  all 
that  the  example  of  Germany  teaches,  and  not  only  a  part: 
not  only  that  it  is  possible  to  do  much  more  than  we 
do  to  bring  science  to  the  aid  of  commerce,  and  to 
teach  modern  languages  more  effectively,  but  also  that.  German 
experience,  as  well  as  English,  seems  to  show  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  old  humanities  are  the  best  foundation,  and  even  that 
the  boys  trained  in  them  are  so  much  better  trained  that,  if  they 
come  later  to  the  modem  subjects,  they  are  apt  rapidly  to  overtake 
those  who  have  had  the  modem  training  all  along.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  German  and  American  successes  in  the  world, 
and  our  own  failures;  and  people  have  some  kind  of  fancy  that 
the  successes  come  of  “modem”  education,  and  the  failures  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  just  as  well  then  to  remember,  not  only 
such  testimony  in  favour  of  the  classical  training  as  that  quoted 
by  Matthew  Arnold  in  1869  from  Dr.  J ager,  the  director  of  a  great 
school  at  Cologne,  which  united  both  kinds  of  studies,  but  also 
such  facts  as  those  given  in  Mr.  Sadler’s  recent  reports,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  very  years  in  which  Germany  and 
America  have  been  supposed  to  gain  upon  us,  there  has  been,  in 
the  United  States,  a  distinct  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Latin, 
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so  that  more  boys  in  secondary  schools  are  learning  Latin  than 
any  other  subject,  and  that  in  Prussia,  there  has  arisen  “a  new 
wave  of  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  classical  humanities,”  so  that 
the  number  of  boys  attending  the  strictly  classical  Giymnasien  has 
lately  been  growing  fast.  Above  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  what 
Germany  has  achieved  she  has  achieved  by  really  caring  about 
education  and  believing  in  intelligence;  and  that  we  can  only 
achieve  the  same  result  in  the  same  way.  But,  whether  we  are 
looking  at  home  or  abroad,  the  great  thing,  Matthew  Arnold  would 
say,  is  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  true  goal.  In  our  education, 
whether  before  or  after  the  school  age,  our  business  is  to  hold  fast 
to  all  that  helps  us  to  know  ourselves  and  the  world;  ourselves 
that  we  may  not  mistake  the  part  it  is  for  us  to  play,  the  world 
that  we  may  see  plainly  how  and  when,  with  what  helps  and  under 
what  limitations,  it  is  to  be  played.  Life  itself  is,  after  all,  the 
one  thing  round  which  all  the  rest  must  centre.  If  that  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  if  the  conception  of  life  be  really  large  and 
generous,  we  may  have  the  surest  faith  that  we  shall  not  lose 
our  way. 

That,  at  least,  was  how  Arnold  saw  the  problem.  In  his  greatest 
critical  studies  the  point  of  view  is  always  of  that  nature. 
The  question  asked  about  Goethe  or  Wordsworth  or  Keats 
is  how  we  can  to-day  get  actual  hold  of  him.  The  method 
is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  practical  one.  Let  us  study  what 

we  can  apply  to  our  life  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  better 

thing  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  lily  or  of  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  songs,  than  to  learn  the  number  of  square 
miles  in  Canada;  and  that  is  not  only  because  the  one  thing 
is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  other,  but  because  the  one  can  be 
made  a  part  of  life,  and  the  other,  in  most  cases,  cannot. 
And  so,  wherever  we  follow  Arnold,  we  find  this  highest  sort 

of  practical  wisdom.  And  in  nothing  he  wrote  is  it  more 

conspicuous  than  in  these  Notebooks,  written  wholly  with  a 
view  to  practice,  the  direct  and  immediate  practice  of  the 
passing  day.  He  draws  his  supplies,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  wide 
country,  but  he  accepts  nothing  that  he  cannot  use.  -jroXvfiaOirj 
voov  ov  BiBdaK€i,  as  he  notes.  As  with  the  body,  so  with  the 
mind;  the  food  our  system  cannot  assimilate  is  worse  than  useless, 
it  is  burdensome,  injurious,  not  far  from  poisonous.  We  have 
seen  him  at  his  work  of  choosing  his  daily  diet  on  the  spiritual 
and  religious  side :  let  us  see  him  at  the  same  work  on  the 
merely  moral  and  intellectual  side.  He  is  a  grown  man,  and  it  is 
strong  food,  fit  for  grown  men,  and  fit  to  stimulate  growth.  The 
texts  with  which  he  arms  himself  in  the  morning  to  meet  the 
labours  and  pleasures  of  the  day  are  such  as  these :  ev  ixvpioiat 
Ta  xaXa  fflyverai  irovoKt :  vivitur  ingenio,  caetera  mortis  erunt : 
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he  who  fancies  that  his  mind  may  effectually  be  changed  in  a  short 
time,  deceives  himself :  es  ist  nicht  genug  zu  wissen,  man  muss 
auch  anwenden;  es  ist  nicht  genug  zu  wollen,  man  muss  auch 
thun :  pour  executer  de  grandes  choses,  il  faut  vivre  comme  si  on 
ne  devait  jamais  mourir :  was  Friedrichen  so  gross  und  einzig 
gemacht  hat,  ist  dass  er  jede  bedeutende  Sache,  die  er  unternahm, 
so  eifrig,  so  thatig  betrieb,  als  wenn  sie  die  einzige  ware  die  ihn 
beschaftigte,  und  als  hatte  er  noch  nie  was  Anderes  zu  Stande 
gebracht:  rien  ne  sauve  dans  cette  vie-ci  que  I’occupation  et  le 
travail :  den  einzelnen  Verkehrtheiten  des  Tags  sollte  man  immer 
nur  grosse  weltgeschichtliche  Massen  entgegen-setzen.  This  was 
the  sort  of  daily  food  he  took  with  him  to  the  schools  he  inspected, 
to  the  country  houses  he  visited,  to  the  study  in  which  he  worked 
at  home.  It  is  stimulating  fare ;  and  not  only  for  the  few  who  can 
hope  to  accomplish  “  de  grandes  choses,”  whether  in  Frederick  the 
Great’s  way,  or  in  Matthew  Arnold’s.  Besides  things  of  this  sort, 
there  are  of  course  also  some  extracts,  though  not  so  many  as  one 
would  expect,  less  general  in  their  application,  carrying  some 
suggestion  of  his  own  special  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  Not 
many,  indeed,  of  the  passages  which  he  quoted  and  requoted  with 
such  exasperating  frequency  in  his  hooks,  reappear  in  these  private 
notes :  not  even  his  favourite  “  things  are  what  they  are,”  from 
Butler.  But  the  special  purpose  for  which  that  served  him  was 
perhaps  rather  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  kind  of  solemn  episcopal 
excommunication  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him;  so  it  was 
hardly  needed  here.  Of  the  rest,  scarcely  any  appear  except 
Monsieur  Cochin’s  praise  of  Shakespeare,  and,  many  times  re¬ 
peated,  St.  Paul’s  “  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.”  And  it  is  curious  that  he  who  was  before  all 
things  an  English  poet,  and  a  critic  of  English  poetry,  hardly 
takes  any  of  his  notes  from  the  English  poets.  Shakespeare 
appears  only  once,  I  think;  Milton  only  once;  even  Wordsworth 
of  whom  he  was  so  special  a  student  and  disciple,  only  twice.  The 
book  is  indeed  almost  entirely  one  of  prose :  which  is  again  very 
curious  in  the  man  who  insisted,  with  an  earnestness  that  has 
about  it  the  ring  of  personal  experience,  on  the  great  future  that 
lies  before  poetry  when  mankind  shall  have  discovered  that  it  is 
to  poetry  that  we  must  turn,  far  more  than  we  have  hitherto, 
“to  interpret  life  for  us,  to  console  us,  to  sustain  us.”  Perhaps 
the  best  poetry  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he  had  no  need 
to  set  it  down  in  this  way.  Certainly  the  man  who  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  reading  a  Canto  of  the  Divina  Commedia  the  last  thing 
at  night  was  not  likely  to  make  less  use  of  poetry  himself  than  he 
recommended  to  others.  But  whatever  the  cause  there  is  very 
little  poetry  here.  Still,  the  poet  and  critic  are  in  the  book, 
*  though  overshadowed  by  the  moralist.  Indeed,  the  critic  comes 
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in  rather  incongruously  at  times,  in  a  way  his  fine  taste  would 
certainly  not  have  let  pass,  if  the  hook  could  have  gone  through 
his  own  hands  on  its  way  to  the  printer.  One  feels,  for  instance, 
that  the  entry,  “  Sophocles :  le  modMe  de  I’homme  ideal,  la  pleni¬ 
tude  et  r6l4vation  du  d^veloppement  intellectuel,  la  noblesse  inalter¬ 
able  de  la  beaut6  virile,”  comes  in  rather  strangely  between  these 
for  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  1868,  “By  means  of  death  for  the 
redemption  of  the  transgressors,”  and  “  Vellem  me  pluries  tacuisse, 
et  inter  homines  non  f  uisse  ” ;  and  it  is  still  more  surprising  on 
J anuary  4th  of  the  same  year  to  read,  first,  “  Little  Basil  died  ” ; 
and  then,  “  Formerly,  la  critique  n’etait  que  Tart  de  tout  discuter : 
now,  la  critique  est  I’art  de  tout  comprendre,  et  de  tout  expliquer 
par  I’histoire.”  But  in  this  case  the  fault  lies,  at  least  partly, 
with  the  printer;  for  he  has  printed  the  two  entries  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  same  day :  which  is  not  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
facsimile  which  happens  to  give  this  very  page.  “Little  Basil 
died  ”  was  the  only  entry  that  day :  and  when,  a  week  later,  it  is 
followed  by  “  Dear  little  Basil  was  buried,”  it  is  not  any  literary 
or  critical  note  that  shares  the  space,  but  “Whosoever  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child.”  Part  of  this  occasional  in¬ 
congruity  may  also  be  due  to  botes  being  inserted  in  the  space 
for  a  particular  day  some  time  before  the  day  arrived.  He 
evidently  often  did  this,  as  is  proved  by  the  strangely  significant 
text  inserted  for  the  day  on  which  his  funeral  took  place :  “  When 
the  dead  is  at  rest  let  his  remembrance  rest,  and  be  comforted  for 
him  when  his  spirit  is  departed  from  him.” 

The  extracts  that  refer  directly  to  the  life  of  the  man  of  letters 
are  not  very  many.  He  who,  I  suppose,  did  not  write  very  easily, 
and  always  fancied  himself  unpopular,  draws  consolation  more 
than  once  from  “  das  Hervorbringen  selbst  ein  Vergniigen  und 
sein  eigener  Lohn  ist.”  He  who  knew  so  much  better  than  most 
critics  that  a  sound  judgment  in  letters  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
produced  by  following  a  receipt,  but  rather  a  kind  of  growth, 
coming  naturally  on  the  right  soil  rightly  prepared,  quotes  that 
great  and  simple  definition  of  it  from  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  : 
y  yhp  T&v  \6y(i)v  Kpiai^  e<rTt  'ireipa^  reXevTaiov  eiriyevvrjfia. 

Several  entries  exhibit  his  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
essence  of  tragedy.  Many  bear  witness  to  his  profound  belief  in 
the  value  of  Art  as  a  whole,  and  his  keen  interest  in  its  problems. 
One  day  he  will  enter,  “  Through  the  contemplation  of  works  of 
art,  to  keep  alive  in  the  mind  a  high,  unapproachable  ideal,”  the 
doctrine,  and  I  suppose  the  words,  of  Goethe;  another  day  he  will 
take,  I  think  from  Renan,  the  truth,  not  new  but  never  yet  really 
learned,  that  “le  plus  grand  peintre  n’aper^oit  dans  le  monde  que 
ce  qu’il  aime  h  y  voir;  il  y  a  une  preference  au  fond  de  chaque 
talent;”  on  another  he  will  note,  in  words  which  are  again,  I 
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suppose,  Goethe’s,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  hope  and  meaning  of 
Beauty :  das  Schone  ist  eine  Manifestation  geheimer  Naturgesetze, 
die  uns  ohne  dessen  Erscheinung  ewig  waren  verborgen  geblieben.” 

There  are  also  a  few  extracts  bearing  on  his  political  specula¬ 
tions,  which  are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  less  interest.  In  politics 
he  was  never  more  than  a  suggestive  amateur :  in  literature,  and, 
one  may  say,  in  life,  he  was  a  master.  Enough  has  been  quoted 
to  show  how  he  sustained,  and  how  he  used,  his  mastery.  The 
whole  of  this  admirable  little  book,  a  book  with  real  life  and  use 
in  it,  which  so  few  are,  is  simply  a  practical  example  of  the  truth 
of  those  two  sayings  of  his,  which  his  daughter  quotes  in  her 
preface :  “  The  importance  of  reading,  not  slight  stuff  to  get 
through  the  time,  but  the  best  that  has  been  written,  forces  itself 
upon  me  more  and  more  every  year  I  live;  it  is  living  in  good 
company,  the  best  company,  and  people  are  generally  quite  keen 
enough,  or  too  keen,  about  doing  that,  yet  they  will  not  do  it  in 
the  simplest  and  best  manner  by  reading.”  This  is  from  a  letter 
to  his  sister :  the  other  is  from  the  preface  to  “  Culture  and 
Anarchy  ” :  “  One  must,  I  think,  be  struck  more  and  more  the 
longer  one  lives,  to  find  how  much  in  our  present  society  a  man’s 
life  of  each  day  depends  for  its  solidity  and  value  on  whether  he 
reads  during  that  day,  and,  far  more  still,  on  what  he  reads  during 
it.”  To  go  through  this  little  volume  is  to  see  how  a  wise  man 
lived  in  the  best  company  every  day,  and  kept  his  ears  open. 

J.  C.  Bailf.t. 


GERMAN  COLONIAL  AMBITIONS  AND  ANGLO-SAXON 

INTERESTS. 


The  anti-British  movement  in  Germany,  with  its  campaign  of 
violent  vituperation  and  calumny,  has  naturally  evoked  a  corre¬ 
sponding  volume  of  irritation  and  resentment,  and,  at  last,  of 
anti-German  opinion,  in  this  country.  Recognising  that  our 
hostility,  our  ill-will,  or  even  our  indifference,  might  have  serious 
consequences  for  German  policy  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
many  German  politicians  and  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  organs 
of  the  German  Press  have,  of  late,  described  the  anti-British  cam¬ 
paign  in  Germany  as  the  impulsive,  irresponsible,  and  therefore 
ephemeral,  manifestation  of  shallow  popular  sentiment,  which,  as 
such,  would  indeed  be  devoid  of  any  significance,  and  could  be 
safely  ignored  by  this  country.  Various  British  politicians  and 
writers  also  have  told  us  that  Germany’s  enmity  to  Great  Britain 
was  emotional  and  transient,  not  political  and  permanent,  while 
others  have  taken  a  far  more  serious  view  of  it.  As  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  Great  Britain  to  know  how  responsible  and  authori¬ 
tative  German  circles  really  think  of  and  feel  towards  her,  not 
how  they  pretend  to  think  and  feel,  it  seems  worth  while  to 
inquire  somewhat  deeply  into  the  origin  and  the  ultimate  aims  of 
the  anti-British,  or  rather  the  anti-Anglo-Saxon,  movement  in 
Germany,  and  into  the  mental,  not  the  sentimental,  attitude  of 
her  leading  men  towards  Anglo- Saxondom,  in  order  to  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  much-debated  question  whether  the  enmity  of 
Germany  should  be  taken  seriously  or  not.  This  investigation 
should  not  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  spite  or  revenge,  but  in  a  dis¬ 
passionate  spirit  of  inquiry,  so  as  correctly  to  appreciate  the 
weight  and  bearing  of  important  factors  with  which,  earlier  or 
later,  Anglo-Saxon  diplomacy  will  have  to  reckon,  and  with 
which  it  should  be  familiar,  as  otherwise  miscalculations  and 
mistakes,  the  consequences  of  which  would  possibly  prove 
extremely  serious,  if  not  dangerous,  might  ensue. 

It  has  now  been  generally  recognised  that  the  late  anti-British 
campaign  in  Germany  was  not  created,  hut  was  merely  accen¬ 
tuated,  by  Dr.  Leyds  and  his  paid  and  unpaid  agents  and  cori'e- 
spondents.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  time,  about  half-a-century 
back,  when  the  Germans  began  to  look  round  for  colonies,  and 
found,  with  bitter  disappointment,  that  all  the  best  territories  of 
the  world  were  either  in  Anglo-Saxon  hands  or  under  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence.  That  discovery  caused  deep  and  lasting  mortifi- 
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cation  and  a  feeling  of  envy,  if  not  of  hatred,  in  Germany, 
towards  the  paramountcy  of  Anglo- Saxondom,  and  that  grievance, 
if  we  may  call  it  so,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  sympathy  with  Spain 
during  the  Spanish -American  War,  and  of  her  espousal  of  the 
Boer  cause  before  and  during  the  South  African  War. 

Many  decades  back  some  of  the  greatest  German  thinkers, 
including  Treitschke,  Schliemann,  Roscher,  List,  Droysen,  and 
many  others,  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  disposing  of  Ger¬ 
many's  surplus  population  in  a  temperate  zone  was  an  urgent  one, 
but  at  the  time  when  these  men  wrote  and  spoke  Germany  was 
still  divided  against  herself  and  was  powerless  and  poor.  She 
then  possessed  neither  a  navy  nor  a  merchant  marine  worthy  the 
name,  nor  manufacturing  industries,  nor  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  some  thirty  years  the  agitation  for  colonies  was  restricted  to 
the  Universities,  being  ignored  or  even  discountenanced  in  official 
and  in  commercial  circles.  Nothing  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the 
German  people  and  Government  in  those  times  better  than  the 
acquisition,  in  1848,  of  a  small  fleet  paid  for  largely  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  colonial  enthusiasts,  and  its  subsequent  sale 
by  auction,  in  1852,  by  the  Government, 

After  Germany’s  consolidation  in  1871,  the  population  of  the 
new  empire  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  rising  between 
1870  and  1890  by  no  less  than  9,610,000,  or  485,000  per  annum, 
and  still  more  rapidly  during  the  last  decade,  namely,  by  6,916,544, 
or  691,654  per  annum.  At  present  its  yearly  increase  amounts 
to  about  800,000,  which  is  more  than  double  the  yearly  increase 
of  the  British  population.  This  wonderfully  rapid  rise  of  the 
German  population,  which  increases  much  faster  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  excepting  Russia,  and  the  equally  wonderful 
development  of  Germany’s  industrial  power,  of  her  merchant 
marine,  and  of  her  wealth,  especially  during  the  last  decade, 
furnished  the  material  basis  for  a  far-sighted  and  daring  policy 
of  colonial  expansion.  The  problem  of  German  colonisation  left 
the  sphere  of  abstract  speculation  in  academic  circles  and  entered 
the  field  of  practical  politics,  the  acquisition  of  colonies  becoming, 
in  the  minds  of  German  thinkers,  a  fijced  idea  and  a  passionate 
craving. 

The  rooted  conviction  that  (Germany  must  possess  colonies 
almost  at  any  price,  which  emanated  from  professorial  circles, 
gradually  pervaded  the  whole  nation  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  German  politicians  and  bureaucrats,  who  had  no 
experience  in  colonial  policy,  who  often  lacked  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  enterprise,  and  imagination  regarding  colonial  matters, 
and  who  viewed  the  turbulent  clamour  for  colonies  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor-led  multitude  with  the  hearty  dislike  with  which  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  people  is  always  viewed  by  official  Germany,  were 
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gradually  persuaded,  and  quickly  became  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  the  most  uncompromising  of  colonial  fanatics  when  the 
Emperor  lent  the  unreserved  support  of  his  powerful  personality 
to  the  colonial  movement,  and  gave  to  it  its  anti-Anglo-Saxon 
character. 

Astonishment  has  been  frequently  expressed  in  this  country  at 
the  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  violent  means  by  which  Germany 
apparently  tries  to  acquire  colonies,  but  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  official  and  unofficial  Germany 
cannot  wonder  at  those  means.  Present-day  Germany  owes  her 
greatness  to  the  sword,  and  her  national  character  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  better-known  character  of  the  Germany  of 
former  years,  which  is  wrongly  imputed  by  many  to  the  present 
Empire.  In  old  Germany  the  centre  of  gravity  lay  in  the  more 
easy-going  south,  and  her  character  resembled  that  of  present- 
day  Austria.  New  Germany  has  been  conquered  by  the  East 
Prussian  nobility,  the  descendants  of  those  hardy  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
wrested  East  Prussia  from  the  Slavs  in  countless  battles,  and 
converted  the  independent  heathen  inhabitants  into  obedient 
Christian  serfs.  The  East  Prussian  nobility  ruled  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Prussia  with  the  greatest  harshness,  and  various 
mediaeval  institutions,  for  example,  serfdom,  prevailed  in  Prussia 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  serfdom  in  Prussia  was 
nominally  abolished  in  1807,  its  last  remnants  continued  to  exist 
until  a  short  time  ago,  and  even  now  the  downtrodden  peasant 
in  East  Prussia  calls  his  master  “Herr  Wohlthater”  (Mr.  Bene¬ 
factor),  humbly  kisses  the  hands  of  the  squire  and  of  his  children, 
and  the  hem  of  his  wife’s  garment,  and  submits  to  correction 
by  the  whip.  East  Prussia,  with  her  arrogant  nobility  and  sub¬ 
missive  peasantry,  strongly  resembles  her  neighbour  liussia,  in 
which  country  also  the  nobility  and  the  Government  established 
themselves  by  force.  In  East  Prussia,  as  in  Bussia,  the  nobility 
are  wasteful,  their  estates  are  encumbered  with  mortgages,  the 
peasantry  are  ignorant,  poor,  and  hard-worked,  manufacturing 
industries  are  practically  non-existent,  and  the  only  way  to 
acquire  money  known  to  noblemen  is  by  force  or  by  craft,  not  by 
industry.  The  descendants  of  the  valorous  Teutonic  knights  do 
not  introduce  industries  on  their  estates,  or  up-to-date  methods 
into  agriculture,  but  try  to  extort  from  the  Government  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs  through  their  representatives  in  the  Beichstag,  the 
Agrarians. 

The  best  example  of  the  new  German  spirit  is  afforded  by 
Bismarck,  who  was  a  typical  East  Prussian  in  his  policy  and  in 
his  methods.  His  appearance  and  his  personality  suggest  that  he 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  Slav  blood  in  him;  at  all  events. 
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Slavs  and  Slav  methods  were  most  sympathetic  to  him,  and 
nowhere  did  he  feel  more  at  home  than  amongst  the  Russians  in 
Russia.  Bismarck’s  political  and  diplomatic  methods  of  craft 
and  violence,  which  were  new  to  Germany,  have  made  her  great, 
and  owing  to  the  assiduous  and  somewhat  uncritical  Bismarck 
cult,  which  is  carried  on  in  that  country,  these  methods  have 
become  in  German  eyes  the  natural  and  classical  methods  of 
German  statecraft  and  diplomacy. 

The  East  Prussian  squires  have  always  been  considered  as  being 
the  chief  pillars  of  the  throne,  and  they  occupy  the  most  important 
official  positions  in  Prussia  and  in  Germany.  Consequently,  it  is 
only  natural  that,  when  the  question  of  acquiring  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  came  to  the  front,  through  the  action  of  the  present  Emperor, 
Prusso-Gorman  officialdom  turned  instinctively  to  those  means 
which  had  proved  so  eminently  successful  in  the  past  under 
Bismarck.  It  did  so  the  more  readily  as  to  the  Prusso-German 
official,  who  has  grown  up  in  feudalistic  ideas,  the  liberal  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  are  as  hateful  as  they  are  to  the  Russian 
official,  for  the  spreading  of  the  Democratic  idea  threatens  to 
subvert  the  reign  by  caste  and  to  destroy  the  privileged  position 
of  bureaucracy.  To  the  Gorman  or  Russian  patriot,  who  looks 
back  upon  the  glorious  history  of  his  country  by  conquest  from 
the  small  beginnings  made  by  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Ruriks, 
the  continued  expansion  of  his  country  by  conquest  seems  as 
natural  and  as  legitimate  as  does  expansion  by  peaceful  means 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  him  the  sword  is  not  the  ultima,  ratio 
Regis,  but  the  usual  and  natural  means  of  expansion  and 
nationalisation. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  true  that  the  recent  anti-British, 
as  well  as  the  late  anti-American,  movement  in  Germany  was 
not  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  irresponsible  popular  opinion,  as 
it  has  been  described  by  the  inspired  part  of  the  German  Press  and 
by  the  Germanophil  part  of  the  British  Press,  but  an  agitation 
which  was  kindled,  fanned,  and  infuriated  so  that  at  last  it  got 
quite  beyond  control  by  those  who  now  explain  it  as  being  an 
irresponsible  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  popular  passion.  The 
anti-British,  as  well  as  the  anti-American,  movement  directly 
emanated  from  the  Government  and  those  near  it,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  nation  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  It  was  not  caused  by  sympathy  with  the  Boers  or  the 
Spaniards,  but  solely  by  the  appetites  and  ambitions  of  the 
German  colonial  enthusiasts. 

In  considering  the  opinions  expressed  by  leading  Germans  on 
German  colonial  expansion  and  on  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  the 
fact  that  those  opinions  are  by  no  means  merely  the  private 
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opinions  of  irresponsible  private  citizens  sbonld  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  rigorous  discipline  which  Germany  enforces  on  her 
citizens  is  doubly  rigorous  in  respect  of  officials  and  officers  both 
on  active  service  and  on  the  retired  list.  An  opinion  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  Government  or  to  a  measure  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  even  though  it  be  privately  expressed  by  an  official  or  an 
officer,  will,  if  reported  to  his  superior,  bring  on  him  severe 
“disciplinary”  punishment,  or  even  dismissal  for  his  “disloyalty.” 
The  Government  can  also  bring  considerable  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  nominally  independent  University  professors,  who  all 
thirst  after  preferment  by  the  State,  titles,  and  decorations. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  said  that  the  publicly  expressed  opinions 
of  acting  and  retired  officials  and  officers,  and  of  the  University 
professors,  with  regard  to  German  colonial  policy  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  were  on  the  whole  approved  of  and  endorsed  by 
the  Government. 

The  anti- Anglo- Saxon  agitation  by  German  professors  should 
not  be  taken  too  lightly,  for  German  professors  have  in  the  past 
played  a  great  part  in  German  history.  The  renascence  of 
Prussia  after  her  collapse  in  1806-1807  was  largely  due  to  the 
patriotic  activity  of  the  German  professors,  and  the  unification 
of  the  German  Empire  was  their  ideal  and  constant  thought 
long  before  the  advent  of  Bismarck,  though  they  intended  to 
attain  it  by  methods  less  vigorous  than  those  of  blood  and  iron. 
The  old  national  parliament  of  Frankfort  and  the  German  fleet 
of  1848  are  witnesses  to  their  aims.  Therefore  professorial  utter¬ 
ances  on  matters  of  policy  should  not  be  dismissed  as  being  only 
“irresponsible  professors’  talk.” 

German  politicians  and  German  colonial  enthusiasts  think 
very  highly  of  the  value  of  tropical  colonies,  but  the  acquisition 
of  settlement  colonies  in  a  temperate  zone  is  their  principal  aim 
and  ambition,  because  these  would  afford  an  outlet  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  German  population.  Seeing  that  most  habitable  and 
thinly-populated  lands  over  sea  are  in  Anglo-Saxon  hands,  official 
and  unofficial  Germany  have  been  seriously  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  wrest  suitable  territories 
from  Great  Britain  or  America.  In  making  their  plans  for 
colonial  expansion  and  surveying  their  chances  against  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries,  the  Germans  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Great  Britain  is  a  senile  nation  which  is  declining,  and  that  the 
United  States  are  a  young  and  vigorous  nation,  whose  political 
future  and  military  potentialities  seem  unlimited  unless,  indeed, 
their  progress  be  arrested  by  force.  The  plans  of  the  colonial 
enthusiasts,  and  probably  of  official  Germany  as  well,  are  shaped 
in  accordance  with  these  views. 
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In  mapping  out  their  programme  of  expansion  the  Germans 
have  not  forgotten  that  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  not  only 
gave  experience  and  confidence  to  Prussia’s  officers  and  men,  but 
also  new  prestige  and  powerful  allies  to  the  State,  and  that  it 
strengthened  her  for  the  far  more  dangerous  war  against  France. 
Applying  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  future,  German  patriots 
desire  to  gain  experience  and  strength  by  tackling  first  that 
which  they  consider  to  be  the  weaker  Anglo-Saxon  nation  before 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  stronger  one.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  clear  that,  from  a  German  point  of  view,  the  drawing 
together  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  portends  the  greatest  danger 
to  Germany’s  colonial  future,  for  it  would  mean  the  failure  of 
her  hopes  of  acquiring  colonial  possessions  at  Anglo-Saxon  cost. 
Therefore  it  seems  only  natural  that,  according  to  rumour,  which 
apparently  is  well-founded,  German  secret  funds  have  been 
lavishly  spent  in  America  by  a  German  Press  bureau,  established 
by  the  German  Foreign  Office,  in  order  to  create  bad  blood 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  official  and  semi-official  publications  of  Germany  are  of 
course  very  careful  not  to  reveal  Germany’s  ultimate  aims  as  a 
world  power,  which  can  only  be  gauged  from  the  opinions  and 
hopes  expressed  by  persons  who  move  in  well-informed  circles. 
Those  ultimate  aims  which  are  in  everybody’s  mouth  in  Germany 
are  expressed  with  delightful  candour  in  a  pamphlet,  “Die 
Abrechnung  mit  England,”  by  C.  Eisenhart,  Munich,  1900.  In 
this  book  we  are  shown  how  Germany,  with  the  help  of  her  new 
fleet,  first  destroys  the  navy  of  Japan  and  gains  a  footing  in  the 
East,  how  afterwards,  whilst  Great  Britain  is  crippling  Russia  in 
Asia  for  the  convenience  of  Grennany,  she  destroys  the  British 
fleet,  and,  lastly,  how  the  “insolence”  of  the  United  States  is 
punished  by  their  complete  defeat,  Germany’s  victories  resulting 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  colonies,  including 
Australia,  and  in  Germany’s  paramountcy  over  Anglo-Saxondom 
the  world  over.  To  this  writer,  as  to  many  others,  German  world 
policy  is  synonymous  with  German  world  supremacy  and  German 
domination  over  the  entire  globe.  Another  candid  writer,  who, 
however,  either  does  not  see  as  far  as  Mr.  Eisenhart,  or  who 
does  not  care  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  whole  of  his  views 
from  political  considerations,  says  in  his  book,  “  Deutschland  beim 
Beginn  des  Zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts,”  Berlin,  1900:  — 

“  We  consider  a  great  war  with  England  in  the  twentieth  century  as  quite 
inevitable,  and  must  strain  every  fibre  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  fight  that 
war  single-handed.  The  experience  of  all  time  shows  that  colonial  empires 
are  more  fragile  and  less  enduring  than  continental  empires.  We  do  not 
require  a  fleet  against  France  or  Russia,  let  them  even  ravage  our  coasts 
in  case  of  a  war.  We  require  a  fleet  only  against  England.’* 
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In  a  similar  strain  the  Koloninle,  ZeiUchrift  writes  on  the  18th 
January,  1900:  — 

“  The  old  century  saw  a  German  Europe ;  the  new  one  shall  see  a  German 
world.  To  attain  that  consummation  two  duties  are  required  from  the 
present  German  generation  :  to  keep  its  own  counsel  and  to  create  a  strong 
naval  force.” 

Again,  on  the  28th  March,  1900,  the  same  journal  says:  — 

“  The  nineteenth  century  was  not  the  German  century;  it  was  the  Prussian 
century.  In  the  history  of  the  world  the  twentieth  century  will  be  called 
the  German  century.” 

In  a  leading  article  entitled  “German  World  Policy,”  the 
Deutsches  Wochenblatt  writes  on  February  1st,  1899:  — 

“  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  next  great  war 
Russia  will  take  Constantinople.  ...  It  is  possible  that  a  general  war 
against  England  will  come  before  the  breakdown  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
...  If  Russia  attracts  to  herself  the  Slavonic  peoples  round  the  Danube, 
our  way  via  Salonika  towards  Asia  Minor  and  Suez  will  be  lost  for  all  time. 

.  .  .  Our  motto  should  be  :  With  the  whole  Continent  against  England ; 
with  Austria  against  Russia  when  the  .time  comes.” 

“  Teutonicus”  writes  in  the  same  journal  on  August  19th,  1899 :  — 

"  Our  adversaries  in  a  naval  war  would  probably  be  our  Samoa  partners 
(the  United  States  and  Great  Britain).  .  .  .  Now,  as  ever,  the  existence 
of  our  fleet  depends  upon  the  good  will  of  England.  Therefore,  it  is  clear 
that  the  North  Sea  will  be  the  theatre  of  war  where  our  fate  will  be  decided, 
whether  we  fight  for  our  interest  in  the  China  Seas  or  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  America.  Consequently,  in  a  future  naval  war,  our  North  Sea  fleet  and 
our  army  of  embarkation  would  be  mobilised  at  the  moment  when  the  English 
Mediterranean  fleet  should  effect  a  suspicious  movement.” 

These  utterances  are  more  than  the  bombastic  rodomontades  of 
fantastical  sensation-mongers,  for  the  authors  of  them  have  pal¬ 
pably  taken  their  cue  from  the  no  less  unmistakable  thoiigh 
slightly  more  diplomatically  expressed  utterances  of  the  Emperor, 
who  set  the  ball  rolling  and  gave  to  the  colonial  movement  its 
aggressive  character  by  pointing  out  that  German  colonial  ambi¬ 
tions  could  only  be  satisfied  after  Germany  had  secured  the 
supremacy  on  the  ocean,  that  is,  at  the  cost  of  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
tries.  As  far  back  as  the  24th  April,  1897,  William  II.  said  in 
Cologne  at  a  banquet :  “  Neptune  with  the  trident  is  a  symbol 
for  us  that  we  have  new  tasks  to  fulfil  since  the  Empire  has 
been  welded  together.  Everywhere  we  have  to  protect  German 
citizens,  everywhere  we  have  to  maintain  German  honour:  that 
trident  must  be  in  our  fist!”  On  other  occasions  his  Majesty 
coined  the  winged  words,  “Our  future  lies  upon  the  water.” 
“Without  the  consent  of  Germany’s  ruler  nothing  must  happen 
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in  any  part  of  the  world.”  “  We  are  in  bitter  need  of  a  strong 
Gherman  navy.”  “  May  our  Fatherland  be  as  powerful,  as  closely 
united,  and  as  authoritative,  as  was  the  Roman  Empire  of  old, 
in  order  that  the  old  ‘  Civis  Romanus  sum  ’  be  replaced  by  *  I  am 
a  German  citizen  ’ !  ” 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  and  similar  utterances  of  his 
Majesty  were  the  spontaneous  and  ill-considered  private  opinions 
of  a  private  man  who  happens  to  be  the  head  of  the  State,  not 
pronunciamientos  deliberately  launched  by  the  head  of  the  Empire ; 
that  they  were  in  fact  not  sanctioned  by  the  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  German  policy,  and,  therefore,  devoid  of  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  People  who  express  such  views  are  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  far-reaching,  nay,  almost  unlimited,  political  power  vested 
in  the  German  Emperor  under  the  German  Constitution,  and 
are  not  aware  that  William  II.  is  virtually  his  own  Chancellor. 

That  the  phrase  “That  trident  must  be  in  our  fist,”  was  not 
merely  a  metaphor  spontaneously  born  from  banquet-heated 
enthusiasm,  but  the  deliberate  statement  of  a  well-considered 
policy,  may  be  seen  from  the  dry,  matter-of-fact  preamble  to  the 
German  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  which  says :  “  Germany  must  have  a 
fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  Power 
would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.” 
These  statements,  made  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  and  by  his 
Government  in  the  Navy  Bill,  were  still  further  emphasised, 
and  not  spontaneously  but  very  deliberately  emphasised,  by 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Btilow,  who  said  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  11th  December,  1899:  “We  must  create  a  fleet  strong 
enough  to  exclude  attack  from  any  Power,”  and  on  the  12th 
June,  1900:  “It  is  necessary  that  Germany  should  be  strong 
enough  at  sea  to  maintain  German  peace,  German  honour,  and 
German  prosperity  all  the  world  over.”  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Navy,  stated,  also  in  the 
Reichstag,  “We  do  not  know  what  adversary  we  may  have  to 
face.  We  must,  therefore,  arm  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  most 
dangerous  naval  conflict  possible.”  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Bassermann,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  thought  it  necessary  to  endorse  also,  on  behalf  of  his 
Party,  those  utterances,  and  said  at  the  Liberal  Party  Congress 
on  the  13th  October:  “In  our  attitude  towards  England  we 
must  keep  cool,  and,  until  we  have  a  strong  fleet,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn  into  a  hostile  policy  towards 
her.  .  .  The  development  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
and  their  desire  for  expansion  is  likewise  a  lesson  for  us  not 
to  be  forgetful  of  our  armaments,  especially  at  sea.” 

Bearing  in  mind  the  dependence  of  German  public  opinion 
upon  the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Government,  it  need 
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hardly  be  asserted  that  the  official  utterances  cited  above  were 
carefully  weighed  and  well-considered,  that  official  statements 
such  as  these  are  responsible  for  the  less  veiled  but  more  forcible 

i  views  expressed  in  “Die  Abrechnung  mit  England,”  “Deutsch¬ 
land  beim  lleginn  des  Zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts,”  the  Koloniale 
Zeitschrift,  the  Deutsches  W ochenhlatt,  and  hosts  of  others,  and 
that  the  violent  anti-British  campaign  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  German  sympathy  with  the  Boers. 

I  A  short  time  ago,  M.  E.  Lockroy,  who  has  been  three  times 
Minister  of  Marine  in  France,  and  who  will  probably  return  to 
that  office,  visited  Germany,  and  was  allowed  to  inspect  the 
German  fleet  and  dockyards,  even  to  the  smallest  details. 

S  That  this  permission  was  granted  to  Germany’s  “  hereditary 
I  enemy  ”  seems  astonishing  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
numerous  advances  to  France,  latterly  made  by  the  German 
t  Emperor  and  his  Government,  are  less  aimed  at  ensuring  the 
peace  of  Europe,  or  at  breaking  up  the  Dual  Alliance,  than 
at  securing  the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet  for  the  over- 
1  throw  of  Great  Britain.  This  view  has  repeatedly  been  expressed 

‘  in  Die  Grenzboten,  by  far  the  most  influential  political  weekly 

I  in  Germany,  which  has  very  frequently  spoken  with  the  authority 

of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  In  view  of  the  close  relations 
existing  between  that  journal  and  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
the  views  expressed  in  it  are  of  exceptional  weight  and  interest, 
j  and  they  will  consequently  be  occasionally  cited  hereafter.  On 

j  the  5th  October,  1899,  an  article  appeared  in  Die  Grenzboten, 

which  said :  — 

“  All  differences  between  France  and  Germany  benefit  only  the  nearly  all- 
powerful  enemy  of  the  world.  As  long  as  the  French  keep  one  eye  fixed  on 
Alsace-Lorraine^  it  is  no  good  that  they  occasionally  look  at  England  with 
the  other  eye.  Only  when  the  German  fleet  has  strength  commensurate 
I  with  her  sea  interests,  will  the  French  seek  our  friendship  instead  of  being 
j  humiliated  by  their  hereditary  enemy.” 

M.  Lockroy,  who  might  become  an  important  factor  in  favour 
i  of  a  Franco-German  alliance,  in  the  probable  event  that  he 
should  return  to  the  Cabinet,  seems  not  to  have  been  left  in 
the  dark  about  Germany’s  ambitions  by  his  official  German  hosts, 
for  in  his  “Lettres  sur  la  Marine  Allemande,”  which  appeared 
in  1901,  he  sums  up  his  impressions  about  the  purpose  of  the 
German  Navy  in  the  following  way:  — 

“  Germany  will  be  a  great  naval  Power  in  spite  of  her  geographical 
position  and  history.  Her  claim  to  rule  the  waves  will  bring  on  a  war 

I  with  Great  Britain  earlier  or  later.  That  war  will  be  one  of  the  most 
terrible  conflicts  of  the  twentieth  century.  What  its  result  will  be  no  one 
can  foretell,  but  so  much  is  sure,  that  Germany  does  everything  that  human 
forethought  and  the  patience  and  energy  of  a  nation  can  suggest.” 
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His  words  evidently  confirm  the  existence  of  the  wish  of  German 
diplomacy  to  form  an  anti-British  alliance  with  France,  a  wish 
which  was  hinted  at  in  1899  in  Die  Grenzboten,  and  in  many 
other  inspired  journals.  This  wish  dictated  also  the  numerous 
personal  advances  made  by  William  II.  to  individual  Frenchmen, 
and  the  political  advances  made  by  German  diplomacy.  These 
personal  and  diplomatic  advances  deserve  the  greater  notice  as 
German  statesmen  were  well  aware  that  France  would  have  been 
found  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  had  the  outcome  of  the  famous 
Kruger  telegram  been  a  war  between  this  country  and  Germany, 
and  therefore  Germany’s  assiduous  advances  to  France  are  not 
only  most  remarkable  but  also  very  portentous. 

The  views  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  respected  German 
professors  with  regard  to  Germany’s  policy  of  colonial  expansion 
at  Anglo-Saxon  cost  coincide  with  those  expressed  in  “  Die 
Abrechnung  mit  England  ”  and  similar  publications,  and  breathe 
the  fiercest  hatred  against  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  especially 
against  Great  Britain,  the  more  immediate  object  of  Germany’s 
attention. 

Count  Du  Moulin-Eckart,  professor  of  history  at  Munich,  wrote 
in  his  book,  “  Englische  Politik  und  die  Machte  ”  :  — 
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“  Our  present  relations  with  England  are  similar  to  our  former  relations 
with  Austria.  To  both  nations  we  are  related  by  race,  by  both  we  have 
been  hampered  in  our  progress,  a<nd  by  both  we  have  been  deceived  times 
without  number.  Time  will  show  whether  co-operation  with  England  is 
possible.  If  it  be  impossible,  a  war  will  become  necessary,  and  then  :  Hail 
thee,  Germany  I  May  the  genius  of  a  Bismarck  grant  us  then  a  second 
Koniggratz  I  ” 


Professor  Schmoller,  a  prominent  lecturer  on  political  economy 
at  the  Berlin  University,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Privy  Council 
and  of  the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber,  gave  a  lecture  in  Berlin, 
Strasburg,  and  Hanover,  which  has  been  largely  circulated  in 
print,  in  which  he  said :  — 

“We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in  the  freest  States,  England  and  North 
America,  where  the  tendencies  of  conquest.  Imperial  schemes,  and  hatred 
against  new  economic  competitors  are  growing  up  amongst  the  masses.  The 
leaders  of  these  agitations  are  great  speculators,  who  have  the  morals  of  a 
pirate,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  Party  leaders  and  Ministers  of  State. 
...  We  mean  to  extend  our  trade  and  industries  far  enough  to  enable  us 
to  live  and  sustain  a  growing  population.  We  mean  to  defend  our  colonies, 
and,  if  possible,  to  acquire  somewhere  agricultural  colonies.  We  mean  to 
prevent  extravagant  mercantilism  everywhere,  and  to  prevent  the  division 
of  the  earth  among  the  three  World  Powers,  which  would  exclude  all  other 
countries,  and  destroy  their  trmle.  In  order  to  attain  this  modest  aim  we 
require  to-day  so  badly  a  large  fleet.  The  German  Empire  must  become  the 
centre  of  a  coalition  of  States,  chiefly  in  order  to  be  able  to  hold  the  balance 
in  the  death  struggle  between  Russia  and  England,  but  that  is  only  possible 
if  we  possess  a  stronger  fleet  than  that  of  to-day.  We  must  wish  that  at 
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any  price  a  German  country,  peopled  by  twenty  to  thirty  million  Germans, 
should  grow  up  in  Southern  Brazil.  Without  the  possibility  of  energetic 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Germany  our  future  over  there  is  threatened.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  mean  to  press  for  an  economic  alliance  with  Holland,  but  if  the 
Dutch  are  wise,  if  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  colonies  some  day,  as  Spain 
did,  they  will  hasten  to  seek  our  alliance.” 

Professor  Mommsen,  probably  the  greatest  historian  living, 
wrote  regarding  England  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
February,  1900:  — 

“  The  repetition  of  Jameson’s  Raid  by  the  English  Government  (I  won’t 
say  the  English  nation),  dictated  by  banking  and  mining  speculations,  is 
the  revelation  of  your  moral  and  political  corruption.” 

The  former  Under- Secretary  of  State,  professor  of  political 
I  economy.  Von  Mayr-Strasburg,  wrote  in  the  Munchener  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung :  — 

“  Our  national  policy  requires  the  firm  backbone  of  a  strong  fleet  in  order 
to  oppose  with  energy  the  brutal  instincts  of  exporting  countries,  especially 
of  those  which  export  agricultural  produce.  Our  commercial  policy  requires 
it  in  order  to  give  to  our  home  industries  the  certainty  of  the  continued 
supply  of  raw  material  and  of  open  markets  for  their  exports.” 

1 

Hans  Delbriick,  the  distinguished  professor  of  history  at 
j  Berlin,  and  former  tutor  to  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  wrote 
in  the  North  American  Review  of  January,  1900:  — 

“England  insists  upon  being  the  only  great  conunercial  and  colonial 
Power  in  the  world,  and  is  only  willing  to  allow  other  nations  the  favour  of 
owning  small  fragments  as  enclaves  wedged  in  helplessly  between  her  pos¬ 
sessions.  This  it  is  which  we  neither  can  nor  intend  to  tolerate.  .  .  .  The 
good  things  of  this  world  belong  to  all  civilised  nations  in  common.  As 
England  is  not  expected  to  give  way  peaceably,  and  as  her  great  naval  power 
!  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by  a  single  State,  the  best  remedy  would  be  the 
alliance  against  her  of  all  her  rivals  together,  especially  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany.  There 
is  only  one  person  in  the  whole  country  who  thinks  otherwise,  and  that  is 
the  Kaiser.” 

From  tbe  foregoing  small  but  representative  selection  of  pro- 
I  fessorial  opinions  expressed  by  the  6lite  of  the  German  professors, 
4  which  might  easily  be  increased  sujQSciently  to  fill  a  volume,  the 
nature  of  Germany’s  colonial  ambitions  and  the  cause  of  her 
fanatical  hatred  against  Anglo-Saxondom,  which  found  expression 
j  in  the  late  anti-British  movement,  should  be  sufficiently  clear. 
The  last  phrase  of  Professor  Delbriick,  “There  is  only  one 
person  in  the  country  who  thinks  otherwise,  and  that  is  the 
Kaiser,”  was  literally  true  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  for 
the  combined  agitation  by  the  official  classes,  the  Universities, 
the  entire  German  Press,  and  the  Protestant  clergy,  had  roused 
Germany  to  a  frenzy  of  hatred,  and  though  the  “  poor  Boers  ”  were 
constantly  in  the  mouth  of  the  multitude,  the  utterances  of  the 
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leaders,  like  those  cited,  make  it  clear  that  the  clashing  of  German  | 
colonial  ambitions  and  Anglo-Saxon  interests,  not  German  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Boers,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-British 
propaganda.  | 

For  the  practical  politician  it  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  aggressive,  powerful,  and 
therefore  dangerous  current  of  political  sentiment  that  pervades 
a  neighbouring  nation,  such  as  the  colonial  movement  in  Germany, 
with  its  aggressive,  anti-Anglo-Saxon  tendency,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  also  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
such  a  sentiment  is  likely  to  be  translated  into  action.  In 
attempting  to  make  a  forecast  of  what  Germany  is  likely  to  do  in 
order  to  acquire  colonies,  we  must  learn  from  her  past,  and  we 
must,  before  all,  take  note  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon  policy. 

Owing  to  the  rule  of  democracy,  Anglo-Saxon  diplomacy  works 
in  the  full  glare  of  publicity,  and  cannot  pursue  a  far-seeing, 
secret,  or  unscrupulous  policy,  but  is  forced  to  take  short  views; 
whilst  German  as  well  as  Russian  Cabinet  policy  is  enabled  to 
work  with  infinite  patience  and  foresight,  and  in  absolute  secrecy, 
because  it  is  unhampered  by  popular  control.  An  example:  — 
Between  1860  and  1863  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  geographer, 
Freiherr  von  Richthofen,  explored  China,  Japan,  and  Siam. 
After  the  most  painstaking  investigation  of  the  Chinese  coast  and 
mainland,  Freiherr  von  Richthofen  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Kiau-chow  was  in  every  respect  by  far  the  most  valuable  harbour 
of  China,  and  when,  in  1897,  more  than  thirty  years  after  his 
survey,  two  German  missionaries  were  murdered  in  China,  Ger¬ 
many  immediately  occupied  Kiau-chow,  which  port  was  certainly 
not  selected  by  coincidence. 

Besides  remembering  the  powerful  and  aggressive  colonial  ambi¬ 
tions  of  Germany,  and  the  foresight,  tenacity,  patience,  and 
secrecy  of  German  diplomacy,  we  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
boldness  and  the  startling  rapidity  of  her  military  action  as  shown 
in  1866  and  1870.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  understand  in  what 
way  German  colonial  ambitions  may  affect  her  policy  in  the 
future,  we  should  study  the  effect  of  Germany’s  colonial  ambitions 
upon  her  foreign  policy  during  the  last  few  years. 

On  the  5th  May,  1898,  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  Die  Grenzhoten,  the  most  influential  poli¬ 
tical  weekly,  which  is  frequently  inspired  by  the  Government, 
wrote,  probably  not  without  official  sanction :  — 

“  The  number  of  Germans  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  nearly  twenty 
millions,  but  many  of  them  have  lost  their  native  language  or  their  German 
names.  Nevertheless,  German  blood  flows  in  their  veins,  and  it  is  only 
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required  to  gather  them  together  under  their  former  nationality  in  order 
to  bring  them  back  into  the  lap  of  their  mother  Germania.  The  German 
rolunteers  will,  of  course^  have  to  pay  the  heaviest  blood  tax  in  the  war,  as 
they  alone  form  the  warlike  element  of  the  army.  The  promiscuous  mob  of 
Englishmen,  half-breeds,  Irish,  and  negroes,  is  too  incoherent  and  too 
unmilitary  to  show  any  soldierly  qualities.  Nevertheless,  Germanism  has 
to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  army,  and  generals’  positions  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 

“We  have  to  consider  that  more  than  three  million  Germans  live  as 
foreigners  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not  personally  interested  in  that 
country.  A  skilful  German  national  policy  should  be  able  to  manipulate 
that  German  multitude  against  the  shameless  war  speculators.’’ 

Had  the  issue  of  the  Spanish -American  War  been  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  United  States,  or  had  the  attempt  at  forming  an  anti- 
American  coalition  succeeded,  the  “  skilful  manipulation  ”  from 
Berlin  of  the  German  vote  “  against  the  shameless  war  speculators,” 
might  have  been  possible,  and  might  have  borne  much  fruit  to 
German  diplomacy.  Germany’s  miscalculation  as  to  the  issue  of 
'  the  war,  and  as  to  the  strength  and  leanings  of  the  German- 
Americans,  seems  to  have  caused  great  disappointment  in  Berlin. 
This  disappointment  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
reckless  provocation  which  Admiral  Dewey  received  from  Admiral 
Diedrichs  before  Manila,  and  which  very  likely  would  have 
resulted  in  hostilities  between  the  American  and  German  fleets, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  presence  of  the  British  squadron 
and  the  attitude  of  its  admiral. 

During  the  South  African  War  the  clashing  of  German  colonial 
ambitions  and  Anglo-Saxon  interests  became  particularly  marked, 
because  in  Africa  German  colonial  ambitions  were  clearly  deflned, 
and  had  become  the  ambitions  of  the  nation  and  of  the  populace ; 
in  the  Spanish- American  War  they  were  vague  and  hazy,  and 
exclusively  the  ambitions  of  German  diplomacy,  for  to  the  German 
masses  the  Spanish-American  War  had  little  significance. 
Already  in  1884,  at  the  beginning  of  her  colonial  career,  Germany 
attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in  Santa  Lucia  Bay  with  an  eye  to 
the  possibility  of  joining  hands  with  the  Boer  Bepublics  close  by, 
and  of  gaining,  with  their  help,  supremacy  in  Africa,  but  Bis¬ 
marck’s  attempt  was  foiled  by  the  incapacity  of  his  son,  who 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  London.  Undaunted  by  her  first 
failure,  Germany  continued  to  believe  that  her  best  chance  of 
acquiring  settlement  colonies  lay  in  South  Africa,  and  worked 
patiently  and  in  silence  for  the  attainment  of  her  ambition.  The 
Jameson  Raid  gave  her  a  rude  awakening;  she  feared  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  Boer  Republics  by  Great  Britain  before  either  Germany 
or  the  Boers  were  ready  to  co-operate.  In  his  anxiety  to  maintain 
his  hold  upon  South  Africa,  the  German  Emperor  sent  his  cele¬ 
brated  telegram  to  Mr.  Kruger,  thus  prematurely  revealing  Ger¬ 
many’s  innermost  ambitions  with  regard  to  South  Africa.  The 
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existence  of  these  ambitions  was  still  further  proved  by  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein’s  official  declaration  that  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Boer  Republics  was  a  German  interest. 

By  the  Emperor’s  impetuousness,  Germany’s  ultimate  aims 
reg'arding  South  Africa  were  clearly  disclosed  to  Great  Britain, 
a  mistake  which  Bismarck  would  never  have  committed,  and  the 
Kruger  telegram  and  the  attitude  of  the  semi-official  Press  left 
the  German  nation  with  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  British 
Government  had  been  behind  Jameson,  and  that  the  Emperor’s 
veto  had,  once  and  for  all,  put  an  end  to  the  a^ressive  plans 
of  Great  Britain.  Thus  misled,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  believed  themselves  to  be  the  masters  of  the  situation  in 
South  Africa,  and  that  the  German  Press  constantly  advocated 
the  expulsion  of  Great  Britain  from  that  country.  For  instance, 
on  the  4th  July,  1895,  a  few  months  after  the  Jameson  Raid, 
Die  Grenzhoten  wrote :  — 

“  For  us  the  Boer  States,  with  the  coasts  that  are  their  due,  signify  a 
great  possibility.  Their  absorption  into  the  British  Empire  would  mean 
the  blocking  up  of  our  last  road  towards  an  independent  agricultural  cobny 
in  a  temperate  clime.  Will  England  obstruct  our  path?  If  Grermany  shows 
determination.  Never !  ” 

After  surveying  the  globe,  official  Germany  had  evidently  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  South  Africa  would  be  an  ideal  colony 
for  her,  more  desirable  even  than  South  Brazil,  and  that  the 
most  natural  way  to  acquire  it  would  be  to  wrest  it  out  of  British 
hands  with  the  help  of  the  Boers.  Die  Grenzhoten  wrote  on  the 
15th  April,  1897  :  — 

“  The  possession  of  South  Africa  offers  greater  advantages  in  every  respect 
than  the  possession  of  Southern  Brazil.  If  we  look  at  the  map  our  (Jerman 
colonies  look  very  good  positions  for  attack.” 
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In  a  similar  strain  the  Koloniale$  Jahrhuch  for  1897  wrote: —  r 


“  The  importance  of  South  Africa  as  a  land  which  can  receive  an  unlimited  j  j 
number  of  white  immigrants  must  rouse  us  to  the  greatest  exertions,  in 
order  to  secure  there  supremacy  to  the  Teuton  race.  The  greater  part  of  f 
the  population  of  Bouth  Africa  is  of  Low  German  descent.  We  must  con-  | 
stantly  lay  stress  upon  the  Low  German  origin  of  the  Boers,  and  we  must,  a] 
before  all,  stimulate  their  hatred  against  Anglo-Baxondom.  .  .  .  No  doubt  i 
the  Boers  will,  with  characteristically  German  tenacity,  retake  their  former  H 
possessions  from  the  English  by  combining  slimness  with  force.  In  this  | 
attempt  they  can  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  German  brother  nation.” 


Theae  quotations  contain  an  unmistakable  programme  and  a 
very  good  forecast. 

As  the  idea  that  Germany  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  South 
Africa  was  constantly  discussed  in  the  German  Press,  that  idea 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  German  mind,  and  the  succession 
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to  her  inheritance  soon  became,  with  the  masses,  an  impending 
event  to  be  looked  forward  to.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  that  event  would  come  to  pass.  In  German  eyes  South 
Africa  had  become  indispensable  to  Germany,  it  was  already 
half-way  reckoned  as  a  national  asset  by  the  masses,  and  in 
innumerable  lectures,  books,  and  articles  its  resources  and 
possibilities  were  discussed. 

Whilst  despatches  regarding  the  suzerainty  of  the  Transvaal 
were  being  exchanged  between  Great  Britain  and  that  country, 
the  leading  organs  of  the  German  Press  continued  preaching  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  South  Africa,  an  action  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  against  British  demands, 
and  to  make  them  look  to  Germany  for  protection.  On  the  16th 
June,  1898,  Die  Grenzboten  wrote:  — 

“  The  existence  of  the  Boer  States  makes  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  regain 
the  lost  colony,  including  Delagoa  Bay.  Here  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony 
a  well-considered  German  policy  must  be  pursued,  and  the  Emperor’s  tele¬ 
gram  to  Kruger  has  already  demonstrated  our  firm  will  to  return  the 
Gladstonian  ‘  hands  off  ’  to  the  English.  The  possession  of  the  natural 
harbour  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  a  vital  condition  for  the  Low  German  States  in 
South  Africa.  Without  Low  Germanism  in  South  Africa  our  colonies  are 
worth  nothing  as  settlements.  Our  future  is  founded  upon  the  victory  of 
Low  Germanism,  and  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  South  Africa, 
where,  even  in  Cape  Colony,  they  are  still  in  the  minority.  The  prosperity 
of  our  South  African  colonies,  which  singly  are  worth  as  little  as  Cameroon 
and  Togo,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  connecting  those  two  colonies, 
whereby  England  will  be  confined  to  the  South,  and  the  dream  of  a  great 
British  colonial  empire  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  will  vanish.” 


If  we  look  at  the  South  African  question  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  and  remember  how  German  diplomacy  had  plotted 
and  laboured  for  the  acquisition  of  South  Africa  for  fifteen  years 
and  more,  how  the  telegram  and  the  oratory  of  William  II.  and 
the  attitude  and  propaganda  of  the  German  Press  had  created  the 
universal  belief  in  Germany  that  Great  Britain  could  not  move  in 
South  Africa  without  Germany’s  consent,  and  that  Germany’s 
influence  there  was  becoming  paramount,  we  can  understand  with 
what  dismay  and  exasperation  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African 
War  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  Boer  States  absorbed  by 
Great  Britain  was  greeted  by  the  German  people.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  felt  in  German  official  circles  was  no  less  keen,  and, 
not  unnaturally,  the  question  suggested  itself  whether  Great 
Britain’s  progress  in  South  Africa  might  not  be  stopped  by  force. 
Remembering  her  failure  to  form  a  coalition  against  Great 
Britain  in  1895,  and  against  the  United  States  in  1898,  Germany 
found  herself  isolated  and  unable  to  save  South  Africa  for  herself. 
The  large  naval  programme  of  1898,  providing  for  seventeen 
battleships,  etc.,  coincided  with  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Similarly,  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  coincided  with 
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the  German  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  providing  for  a  further  huge  Ij 
increase.  Smarting  under  the  sense  of  her  impotence  to  act  J 
single-handed  against  Great  Britain,  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  was  I 
brought  forward,  which  was  to  provide  a  fleet  of  such  strength  | 
that,  according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  “a  war  against  the 
mightiest  naval  Power  would  involve  risks  threatening  the  I 
supremacy  of  that  Power.”  That  fleet  was  to  cost  about  | 
£50,000,000,  and  will  probably  cost  considerably  more.  In  spite 
of  that  staggering  amount,  the  Navy  Bill  was  rapidly  passed,  for 
its  object  of  destroying  the  power  of  Great  Britain  was  greeted  I 
with  rapture  by  the  nation,  and  with  hysterical  jubilation  by  the  | 
masses.  At  last  Great  Britain  was  to  be  brought  to  her  knees. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  this  country  that  the  powerful  Social  | 
Democratic  Party  might  prove  an  effective  obstacle  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Germany’s  colonial  ambitions,  because  that  Party  dis-  I 
approved  of  the  Navy  Bill  and  voted  against  it.  However,  though  | 

the  representatives  of  Labour  objected  to  the  Navy  Bill,  they  ^ 

objected  neither  to  the  prospective  humiliation  of  Great  Britain 
nor  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  markets  by  conquest.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lines  from  the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte  for  December,  1899, 
faithfully  depict  the  opinion  of  the  German  Labour  Party :  — 

“  That  Grermany  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  possessing  a  strong  fleet,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  working  men.  What  damages  our  exports 
damages  them  also,  and  working  men  have  the  most  pressing  interest  in 
securing  prosperity  for  our  export  trade,  be  it  even  by  force  of  arms.  Owing 
to  her  development,  Grermany  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  maintain  her 
position  sword  in  hand.  Only  he  who  is  under  the  protection  of  his  guns 
can  dominate  the  markets,  and  in  the  fight  for  markets  German  working  men 
may  come  before  the  alternative  either  of  perishing  or  of  forcing  their 
entrance  into  markets  sword  in  hand.” 

From  this  and  many  similar  manifestations  it  is  clear  that  no 
effective  opposition  against  Germany’s  colonial  ambitions  can  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

In  due  course  the  German  Government  discovered  the  danger  of 
its  openly  anti-British  policy,  and,  too  late  in  the  day,  appeared 
official  declarations  that  that  huge  new  fleet  was  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  German  coast  against  Continental  Powers.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  foremost  German  soldiers  and  sailors  had  already 
laid  down  the  maxim  that  Germany  does  not  require  a  strong 
fleet  for  a  Continental  war,  and  had  given  proof  for  that  assertion. 
Consequently,  the  argument  of  the  Government,  that  the  huge  new 
fleet  was  to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  does  not  stand  examina¬ 
tion.  Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke,  for  instance,  wrote  in  his 
Memorandum  of  1884:  “Naval  battles  alone  rarely  decide  the 
fate  of  States,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  decision  of  every 
war  in  which  Germany  may  be  engaged  lies  with  her  army.” 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  German  coast  her 
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harbours  are  hardly  assailable.  The  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Von  Stosch,  wrote  in  his  Memorandum  of 
1888:  “The  North  Sea  harbours  defend  themselves.  If  the 
buoys  are  removed  from  the  endless  sandbanks,  which  change  their 
shape  from  year  to  year,  even  the  most  expert  pilots  would  not 
dare  to  take  a  ship  through  the  tortuous  channels  ” ;  and  Secretary 
of  State  Admiral  Hollmann  said,  as  late  as  March,  1897,  before 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means:  “We  require  no  Navy  for 
coast  defence j  our  coasts  defend  themselves.”  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  in  the  three  years  elapsing  between  Admiral  Holl- 
mann’s  statement  and  the  appearance  of  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900 
Germany’s  military  position  towards  her  neighbours  or  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  her  coasts  should  have  so  materially  altered  as  to  controvert 
the  well-considered  views  of  her  foremost  military  and  naval 
advisers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  new  fleet  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  or  both  nations,  in  the  pursuit  of 
colonies  and  of  commerce.  It  remains  now  to  consider  her  plans 
of  attack  on  this  country. 

The  German  Generalstab  as  well  as  the  Admiralstab  keep  their 
secrets  well,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  retail  officers’  gossip  with 
regard  to  the  aggressive  plans  of  official  Germany.  However,  a 
fair  indication  of  the  spirit  and  the  intentions  existing  among 
the  highest  German  officers  may  be  found  in  a  remarkable  article 
contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  of  March,  1900,  by  General 
C.  von  der  Goltz,  an  article  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  General  von  der  Goltz  is  on  active  service.  It 
should  be  added  that  General  von  der  Goltz  is  the  reorganiser 
of  the  Turkish  Army,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  and  most 
promising  of  German  officers.  He  says:  — 

“  .  .  .  .  We  must  contradict  the  opinion,  which  has  so  frequently  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  impossible.  Great 
Britain  is  forced  to  distribute  her  fleets  over  many  seas  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war,  and  her  home  squadron  is  surprisingly  weak  in  comparison  with 
her  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  India,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  the 
Red  Sea,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Pacific.  In  that  necessary 
distribution  of  her  strength  lies  Great  Britain’s  weakness.  Germany  is 
in  a  better  position.  Her  navy  is  small,  but  it  can  be  kept  together  in 
Europe.  Our  colonies  want  no  protection,  for  a  victory  in  Europe  would 
give  us  our  colonies  back  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  With  Great  Britain 
matters  are  different.  If  India,  Australia,  or  Canada  should  be  lost  in  a 
war,  they  would  remain  lost  for  ever.  .  .  . 

“ .  .  .  For  the  moment  our  fleet  has  only  one-fifth  the  fighting  value  of 
the  British  fleet,  and  Great  Britain’s  superiority  over  us  is  striking,  but 
when  the  projected  increase  of  our  fleet  has  been  effected,  the  outlook  for 
us  will  be  bright.  The  British  home  squadron,  with  which  we  should  have 
to  deal,  amounts  to  43  battleships  and  36  large  cruisers.  Even  if  that  fleet 
should  be  increased  in  the  future,  it  would  no  longer  be  an  irresistible 
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opponent  to  us.  Numbers  decide  as  little  on  the  sea  as  they  do  on  land; 
numerical  inferiority  can  he  compensated  for  by  greater  efficiency.  .  .  . 

“As  places  are  not  wanting  where  England’s  defences  are  weak,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  consider  a  landing  in  England  as  a  chimera.  The  distance 
is  short  enough  if  an  admiral  of  daring  succeeds  in  securing  supremacy  on 
the  sea  for  a  short  time.  .  .  . 

“  The  material  basis  of  our  power  is  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  destroy  the  present  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  but  Germany  must 
prepare  beforehand  for  what  is  to  come,  and  must  arm  in  time.  Germany 
has  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  in  her  history,  and  her 
fleet  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  task  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  must  arm 
ourselves  in  time,  with  all  our  might,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  what  is  to 
come,  without  losing  a  day,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  improvise  victories  on 
the  sea,  where  the  excellence  of  the  material  and  the  greatest  skill  in  hand¬ 
ling  it  are  of  supreme  importance.” 

The  existence  of  views  identical  with  those  of  General  von  der 
Goltz  in  the  highest  military  circles  in  Germany  may  also  have 
dictated  the  recent  visit  of  the  German  fleet  to  the  Irish  Channel 
and  the  appearance  of  a  “  Handbook  of  the  South  Coast  of  Ireland 
and  the  British  Channel,”  published  in  1901  by  the  Imperial 
Seewarte,  and  of  a  short  “  English  Military  Interpreter  ”  published 
in  the  same  year  by  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineering. 

Germany’s  policy  is  far-sighted,  and  German  statesmen  are  as 
well  aware  of  Germany’s  lack  of  naval  harbours  as  are  her 
admirals.  Germany  possesses  practically  only  two  naval  bases, 
Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  and  Wilhelmshafen  on  the  North  Sea.  The 
harbour  of  Kiel  is  an  immense  natural  basin  which  could  receive 
all  the  fleets  of  the  world ;  Wilhelmshafen  is  a  very  small  harbour 
which  has  been  dug  out  of  the  mainland  with  infinite  trouble 
and  expense.  Besides  being  already  far  too  small,  Wilhelmshafen 
suffers  under  the  additional  disadvantage  that  it  gets  ice-locked 
in  winter,  and  that,  at  low  tide,  entrance  for  large  ships  is  not 
practicable.  However,  in  spite  of  all  these  grave  defects  of  Wil¬ 
helmshafen,  not  Kiel  but  Wilhelmshafen  is  the  chief  naval  base 
of  Germany,  because  of  its  more  favourable  position  for  striking 
westward. 

In  commencing  the  construction  of  her  enormous  new  fleet,  the 
problem  of  finding  a  harbour  advantageously  situated  for  an  attack 
upon  Great  Britain  became  an  urgent  one  for  Germany,  and, 
lacking  an  adequate  natural  harbour  in  the  North  Sea,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  Holland,  which  abounds  in  excellent  harbours, 
well  situated  for  Germany’s  aggressive  purposes.  From  Wilhelms¬ 
hafen  a  German  squadron  would  take  about  thirty  hours’  steam¬ 
ing  to  cross  to  England;  from  the  Dutch  harbours  it  could  cross 
in  about  eight  hours,  and  the  danger  of  failure  in  a  raid  upon 
England,  arising  from  delay  caused  by  a  fog  in  the  Channel,  or  by 
insufficient  accommodation  at  the  base  for  ships,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 
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When  it  was  recognised  of  what  enormous  value  Holland  might 
be  to  Germany  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  official  and  semi¬ 
official  attempts  without  number  were  made  in  order  to  entice  or 
to  coerce  her  into  a  closer  union  with  Germany.  It  would  lead 
too  far  to  describe  those  attempts  in  detail,  but  an  abstract  from 
a  series  of  unsigned  articles,  which  appeared  in  Die  Grenzhoten 
during  July  and  August,  1901,  entitled  “Holland  and  Germany,” 
whose  carefully  thought-out  and  picturesque  diction  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  well-known  style  of  the  German  Chancellor 
von  Billow,  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  writer  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  an  inside  view  in  politics,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  that  series  directly  emanated  from  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse.  The  contents  of  these  interesting  articles  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  way :  — 

“  Holland’s  wealth  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  German  transit  trade. 
That  trade  can  be  diverted  by  the  new  Dortmund-Ems  canal,  which  will 
give  to  the  Rhine  an  outlet  at  Emden.  That  port,  which  lies  on  the  Dutch 
frontier,  has  so  far  been  neglected,  but  is  being  equipped  in  order  to  make 
it  an  efficient  competitor  of  Rotterdam.  If  she  chooses,  Germany  can 
cripple  Dutch  commerce  and  bring  Holland  on  her  knees  by  diverting  the 
Dutch  transit  trade  and  by  imposing  hostile  tariffs.  Consequently  Holland 
is  economically  dependent  upon  Germany,  and  Holland’s  economic  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  Germany  in  one  form  or  the  other  is  for  Holland  an  unavoidable 
necessity. 

“Politically,  Holland  is  threatened  by  other  nations.  Her  guaranteed 
neutrality  is  no  more  than  a  shred  of  paper,  which  would  prove  worthless 
in  war.  Spain  has  been  brutally  crushed  by  the  United  States;  Portugal 
hangs  like  a  fly  in  the  spider’s  net  of  England,  a  prey  to  her  monopolistic 
mercantile  system.  The  Dutch  will  not  share  the  fate  of  the  Boers,  but^  if 
they  are  not  careful,  they  may  be  caught  in  British  snares.  ‘  From  all  these 
dangers  incorporation  with  Germany  is  the  only  salvation.  The  movement 
of  naval  expansion  in  Germany  will  not  end  until  a  German  navy  floats 
on  the  sea  that  can  compete  with  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain.  Equally  strong 
on  sea  and  on  land,  the  world  may  choose  our  friendship  or  our  enmity. 
The  strong  may  take  their  choice,  but  Holland  will  do  well  to  stand  by 
us  in  friendship,  not  so  much  for  our  sake  as  for  her  own  existence.’  ” 

When  we  consider  the  spirit  of  irreconcilable  hostility  against 
Anglo- Saxondom  that  pervades  the  countless  expansionist  mani¬ 
festations  in  Germany  emanating  from  official  and  semi-official 
quarters,  from  professorial  and  mercantile  circles,  from  the  clergy 
and  the  proletariat,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  unanimity 
of  hatred  and  by  the  unflinching  determination  of  Germany  to 
erect  a  German  world  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  Anglo-Saxondom. 
Nowhere  is  the  celebrated  word  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade ;  whosoever  commands 
the  trade  commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
the  world  itself,”  more  frequently  quoted  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  than  in  Germany,  and  something  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  daring  spirit  of  conquest  seems  to  stir  the  German 
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masses  and  animate  their  rulers.  History  alone  will  show  whether 
the  parallel  will  end  here,  or  whether  Germany  is  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  England  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  time,  and  to  succeed 
by  force  of  arms  in  becoming  a  world  Power  at  the  cost  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  same  way  in  which,  three 
centuries  ago,  England,  by  her  naval  superiority,  succeeded  in 
building  up  her  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the  then  leading 
commercial  and  colonial  Powers,  Spain  and  Holland. 

Germany  has  become  great  by  the  sword,  but  present-day 
Germany,  though  she  would  like  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  her 
greatest  rulers,  Frederick  II.  and  Bismarck,  disdains  the  advice 
of  those  most  successful  expansionists.  Frederick  the  Great’s 
counsel,  Secrecy  is  the  soul  of  foreign  politics,”  is  as  little  heeded 
by  Germany’s  present  rulers  as  Bismarck’s  recommendation,  “  Not 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  States  unless  one  has  also  the 
power  to  accomplish  one’s  intentions.”  By  the  impetuousness  of 
her  present  rulers  Germany’s  plans  have  been  prematurely  and 
unmistakably  revealed  to  the  world,  and  if  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  should  be  so  blind  as  not  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  frustrate  those  plans,  of  which  they  have  received  such  ample 
and  such  long-dated  warning,  they  will  have  fully  deserved  the 
fate  of  Spain  and  Holland. 


O.  Eltzbachee. 


OUR  POSITION  IN  THE  NORTH  SEA. 


In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  strength  of  the  German  Navy,  and  the 
late  outburst  of  hostility  against  this  country  exhibited  both  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  well  our  position  in 
event  of  hostilities  against  those  Powers,  especially  if  they  should  be 
assisted  by  Russia  or  France. 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this  hostility  is  not  a 
mere  “  flash  in  the  pan  ”  caused  by  the  war  in  South  Africa,  but  that 
it  is  much  more  deeply  seated.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  recently  showed  in 
an  article  on  “  Continental  Anglophobia  ”  in  the  National  Reriew 
that  in  the  case  of  Germany  it  is  partly  caused  by  our  sympathy  with 
Denmark  in  1848  and  1864,  by  our  support  of  Free  Trade  as  against 
the  Protectionist  views  of  the  Agrarian  party,  and  by  the  numerous 
discourteous  allusions  in  our  Press  to  their  rising  Navy.  More  than 
this,  however,  is  it  intensified  by  the  increasing  Colonial  and 
Commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  and  by  the  exhibition 
of  our  power  in  the  possession  of  ijumerous  strategically  important 
Coaling  stations.  The  whole  world  is  dotted  over  with  these  and 
with  our  Colonies,  occupying  the  most  salubrious  districts  in  both 
hemispheres ;  the  Colonies  in  full  growth,  progressing  financially, 
and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Empire.  This  hindrance  to  their 
Colonial  expansion,  the  arrogance  and  insularity  of  many  of  our 
tourists,  and  the  legacy  of  dislike  left  by  Prince  Bismarck  have 
combined  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  German  people  with  that  envy 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  which  find  their  vent  in  a 
chronic  abuse  of  our  methods,  our  manners,  and  all  that  is  ours. 

With  regard  to  Holland  there  is  less  reason  for  their  dislike  of  this 
country,  and  probably  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  Boer  War.  It 
is,  however,  plain  that  at  present  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  are  much 
more  cordial  to  the  Germans  than  to  ourselves ;  though  politically  they 
have  more  to  apprehend  from  Germany  than  from  Great  Britain.  If 
Germany  shoiild  at  any  time  seriously  contemplate  attacking  this 
country,  a  passage  through  Holland  for  her  troops,  and  the  use  of 
the  Dutch  ports,  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war ;  and  we  know  from  the  past  that  in 
Germany  every  scheme  is  well  matured ;  that  it  is  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  the  blow  comes  first ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  time  for 
preparation  allowed  to  her  enemy.  The  danger  may  not  be  immediate, 
but  it  takes  so  many  years  to  do  anything  in  this  very  deliberate 
country,  that  nothing  will  be  lost  by  looking  ahead.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
no  thinking  person  can  now  feel  that  Germany  is  a  negligible  quantity 
as  a  possible  enemy ;  and  in  face  of  the  declared  Naval  policy  of  the 
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Emperor,  which  is  being  carried  out  with  his  usual  thoroughness  and 
dearheadedness,  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  our  own  position,  and  more 
especially  so  in  the  North  Sea. 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  there,  in  close  proximity  to  the  coasts  of 
our  possible  enemies  P 

Our  trade  in  that  sea  is  enormous,  not  less  than  £200,000,000 
yearly,  and  increasing  even  in  these  days  of  close  competition ;  our 
existence  as  a  nation  is  totally  dependent  on  o\ir  sea-carriage ;  the 
east  coast  of  England  is  studded  with  most  important  docks,  manu¬ 
factories,  and  coal-mines ;  we  should  have  to  maintain  one  or  perhaps 
two  powerful  fleets  in  that  sea,  on  our  enemies’  coasts ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  strategic  harbour  to  the  northward  of  the  Thames  in 
which  a  squadron  of  half-a-dozen  ships  could  safely  repair,  refit,  and 
coal  The  muzzle-loading  guns  (two  himdred  of  them,  obsolete  for 
years)  were  only  removed  from  the  Thames  forts  last  year,  and 
perchance  we  have  not  yet  a  single  breech-loading  g\m  between 
Harwich  and  the  Humber. 

While  our  shore  defences  in  these  waters  have  remained  much  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  Germany  has  made  immense  advances. 
Since  1886  her  Navy  has  doubled,  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  actual 
fact,  and  under  the  present  scheme  it  will  again  double  in  the  next 
fifteen  years.  Not  only  has  she  been  strengthening  her  Navy  to  so 
great  an  extent,  but  by  the  completion  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
harbours  of  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshafen,  and  by  the  cutting  and  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  canal  from  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  she  has 
added  enormously  to  her  strategic  position  in  the  North  Sea. 

This  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  very  little.  The  new 
harbour  at  Dover  will  no  doubt  materially  strengthen  our  position 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  North  Sea.  The  muzzle-loading  guns  in  the 
Thames  forts,  and  in  the  defence  of  some  of  our  northern  rivers,  have 
been  replaced  by  breech-loading  guns.  But  what  is  wanted  now, 
and  has  been  wanted  for  years,  is  a  lightly  defended,  well-placed 
strategic  harbour,  to  the  northward,  capable  of  sheltering  a  squadron 
of  men-of-war  and  many  merchant  ships ;  with  one  or  two  docks,  an 
up-to-date  coaling- station,  and  a  thoroughly  good  plant  for  repairing 
and  refitting  disabled  ships  of  war. 

At  the  present  time  the  German  Navy  consists  of  17  battle-ships, 
8  coast-defence  ships  (which  in  their  own  waters  may  be  considered 
as  equal  to  battle-ships),  9  protected  cruisers,  and  24  smaller  ones, 
11  destroyers,  and  114  first-class  torpedo-boats. 

The  estimated  strength  required  for  a  masking  or  blockading  force 
is  that  it  should  have  a  superiority  to  the  ships  inside,  of  five  to 
three  as  regards  battleships,  and  of  two  to  one  as  regards  cruisers. 
In  1896  the  whole  German  fleet  passed  through  the  Kiel  Canal  in 
thirty  hours,  so  that  the  watch  on  that  enemy  would  have  to  be 
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maintained  both  in  the  Cattegat  and  off  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
and  Jahde.  This  would  necessitate,  on  our  side,  two  squadrons 
and  a  reserve,  consisting  altogether  of  some  thirty  battle-ships, 
fifty  cruisers,  and  as  many  destroyers  as  could  be  spared.^  To 
supply,  refit  and  coal  this  fleet  there  is  no  Naval  dockyard  nearer 
than  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  both  already  overcrowded  in  peace 
time.  The  large  works  of  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  and  other 
builders  of  large  ships,  would  also  be  working  at  full  pressure  in  war¬ 
time,  and  there  would  be  little  accommodation  to  be  found  for  deep- 
draught  ships  anywhere  along  this  coast. 

As  before  stated,  in  fifteen  years’  time  the  strength  of  the  German 
Navy  will  have  been  doubled,  and  the  demand  on  our  resources  will 
have  increased  in  like  proportion.  Ships  employed  on  this  service 
would  require  to  coal  once  a  fortnight,  which  would  entail  an 
absence  from  the  front  of,  say  three  days  in  fifteen,  or  more  if 
the  base  was  at  a  greater  distance.  The  recent  experiments  in 
coaling  at  sea  seem  to  promise  well  in  moderate  weather  with  a 
smooth  sea,  but  would  not  be  practicable  in  the  bad  weather  of  a 
northern  winter.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  rate  of  coaling  at  sea  is  only  a  quarter  of  that  accomplished 
in  harbour.  It  is  claimed  that  coaling  might  be  done  in  out-of-the- 
way  inlets  on  the  enemy’s  coast,  but  for  isolated  ships  to  do  this 
in  close  proximity  to  so  enterprising  and  well  found  an  adversary 
as  the  Germans,  would  be  very  hazardous  at  night.  By  day, 
in  moderate  weather,  anchorage  could  no  doubt  be  found  in 
shoal  water  out  of  sight  of  land,  which  might  be  suitable  for  such 
operations. 

Even  in  peace  time,  however,  ships  require  frequent  docking  to 
keep  their  bottoms  clean,  and  this  would  be  more  than  ever  necessary 
in  war-time,  when  they  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  chase 
enemy’s  vessels  just  out  of  dock ;  engines  and  boilers  require  repair 
and  the  ships’  companies  rest,  and  this  could  only  be  obtained  in  a 
secure  and  suitable  harbour. 

There  is  little  in  all  this  that  was  not  foreseen  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  In  1859  the  Royal  Commissioners,  after  weighing  the  merits 
of  all  the  ports  and  bays  on  the  East  Coast,  recommended  the 
construction  of  a  strategic  harbour  at  Filey.  Dover  was,  however, 
eventually  selected  as  being  the  more  necessary  of  the  two,  and 
the  Government  was  not  able  to  manage  the  expense  of  tliem 

(1)  llie  strength  of  our  fleet  at  Spithead  on  28th  June  consisted  of  only  21  battle¬ 
ships,  23  protected  first  and  second-class  cruisers,  20  smaller  craft,  and  28  destroyers. 
This  includes  the  Channel,  Home,  and  Cruiser  Squadrons,  several  guard-ships,  and  ships 
otherwise  unattached  ;  in  fact,  all  we  could  muster.  The  Channel  Squadron  might  not 
he  available,  as  it  is  supposed  to  go  to  Gibraltar  at  once,  on  outbreak  of  war  with  a 
Mediterranean  Power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Germany  would  try  to  tackle  us  single- 
handed. 
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both.  The  necessity  for  such  a  harbour  on  the  East  Coast  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  then.  Our  ships  are  larger  and  require 
more  room  to  swing ;  our  Naval  seaports  are  always  crowded ; 
our  trade  is  greater  and  still  on  the  increase ;  our  population 
more  than  ever  dependent  on  a  constant  supply  from  abroad  of  food 
and  raw  material ;  our  neighbour  more  powerful  and  more  hostile. 

Germany  being,  at  present,  not  strong  at  sea,  the  demand  for  a 
strategic  harbour  on  this  coast  may  be  by  some  considered  premature. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  show  how  long  it  took  this  country  to 
form  some  of  the  earlier  harbours.  Cherbourg  was  commenced  by  the 
French  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Plymouth 
Breakwater  was  begun  in  1812  as  an  answer  to  Cherbourg,  and  not 
finished  till  1841.  Portland  Harbour  was  commenced  in  1846  on 
recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission.  It  was  finished  in  1871  at 
a  cost  of  slightly  over  a  million  sterling.  It  is  now  being  added  to. 
Dover  was  begun  in  1847,  the  Admiralty  pier  and  inner  harbour 
being  made.  Its  extension  as  a  strategic  harbour  was  advocated  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1859 ;  a  Bill  was  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1875 ;  but  nothing  further  was  done  till  1897,  when  the  contract  for 
the  present  work  was  signed.  The  extension  X)f  the  Admiralty  Pier 
is  to  be  completed  in  1905,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  two  years  later. 
Filey  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  strategic  harbour  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1859 ;  it  was  again  recommended  by  a 
Committee  in  1880-1881.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  when  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  if  ever  Germany  rose  to  any 
prominence  as  a  Naval  Power,  the  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
embark  in  the  necessary  expenditure,  but  up  to  this  date  nothing  has 
been  done. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
has  been  consumed  in  the  postponement  or  evasion  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  on  the  oonstruction  of  strategic  harbours; 
and  how  necessary  it  has  been  never  to  let  the  question  rest.  The 
present  Government  has  been  much  more  businesslike  in  the  way  it 
has  taken  in  hand  the  oonstruction  of  Naval  Works.  The  various 
works  have  been  gone  into,  settled,  and  the  work  put  in  hand,  with 
but  little  delay.  GKbraltar,  for  instance,  was  brought  up  for  final 
consideration  in  1893,  in  1895  the  Naval  Works  Act  was  passed,  the 
oonstruction  begun,  and  the  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1905 — 
only  twelve  years. 

Germany  on  the  other  hand  was,  from  the  first,  more  expeditious. 
The  site  for  the  harbour  of  Wilhelmshafen  was  purchased  in  1854, 
and  the  harbour  oompleted  in  1869 ;  its  fortifications  in  1870  being 
Rtt.ong  enough  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  by  the  French 
Fleet.  It  was  stated  in  1883  that  there  was  in  that  port  more 
wharfage  facility  for  embarking  and  disembarking  troops  and  muni- 
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tions  of  war  than  in  all  our  dockyards  put  together.  France  in  the 
’eighties  spent  five  and  a-half  millions  on  eight  harbours,  within  a 
space  of  250  miles,  opposite  our  shores. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  expenditure  here  advocated  would 
be  only  another  case  of  wasting  money  on  shore  defences,  which 
would  be  much  better  spent  on  the  Navy,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  selection  of  Filey  was  made  especially  on  account  of  its  suitability 
as  a  Naval  Base,  and  also  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  Fishing  fleet. 

With  regard  to  the  Fishing  industry,  it  is  estimated  that  half  the 
entire  take  of  fish  in  the  United  Kingdom  passes  through  the 
East  Coast  ports,  and  is  valued  at  about  £4,000,000  sterling ;  it 
appears,  moreover,  that  fishermen  from  all  parts  of  England  resort 
to  this  coast  in  the  autumn  to  engage  in  the  herring  fishery.  The 
distance  of  the  Doggerbank  is  only  sixty  miles,  and  Filey  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  best  fishing-ground  on  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain.  This  east  coast  is  especially  dangerous  to  shipping,  not 
only  from  the  crowded  state  of  its  waters  with  fishing  boats  and  the 
trade  ;  but  also  from  the  shoals  extending  far  off  the  shore  in  many 
parts,  and  the  few  places  of  shelter.  In  the  twelve  months  from 
Jime,  1898,  to  June,  1899,  there  were  lost  between  Harwich  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth  seventy -four  vessels  of  19,419  tons,  and  sixty-seven 
lives.  The  value  of  this  lost  shipping  alone  could  not  be  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  no  doubt  much  of  it  might  have 
been  saved,  and  lives  also,  if  there  had  been  an  easily  entered  harbom 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast.^ 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  give  some  of  the  distances 
between  places  on  our  coast  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea. 
Our  fleet  bound  for  the  Cattegat  would  have  to  pass  the  Skaw,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Denmark ;  from  that  point  Filey  is  the 
nearest  bay  on  our  coast,  being  only  405  miles  distant ;  Aberdeen  is 
414 ;  the  Firth  of  Forth  450 ;  and  Sheemess  520.  From  the  light- 
vessel  off  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde,  Filey  is  distant  285  miles  ;  Sheer¬ 
ness  300  ;  the  Firth  of  Forth  385.  In  each  case,  therefore,  Filey  is 
the  nearest,  perhaps  not  by  much,  but  even  a  few  miles  makes  a  good 
deal  of  difference  when  thousands  of  passages  have  to  be  made.  It 
has  been  objected  to  Filey  that  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  allow  of  many  heavy-draught  ships  finding  harbour-room  there. 
That  is  really  only  a  question  of  expense,  as  the  bay  shoals  fairly 
gradually.  The  tides,  moreover,  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  at  Dover. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  strategic  harbour  somewhere  on  this  coast.  Filey  has  been 


(1)  A  few  months  ago  a  Grimsby  steam  trawler  ran  on  the  rocks  a  few  miles  south 
of  Filey,  and  was  lost  with  all  hands,  ten  in  number ;  a  sad  addition  to  the  loss  of  life 
in  this  vicinity.  This  could  hardly  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  a  breakwater  and 
fog-signals  in  Filey  Bay. 
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especially  mentioned,  as  it  was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Coode,  probably  at  that  time 
our  greatest  authority  on  harbour  construction.  It  could,  without 
doubt,  be  made  to  fulfil  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
strategic  harbour  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  is  connected  with  the 
railway  system,  so  as  to  afford  ready  means  for  the  concentration 
and  embarkation  of  troops,  and  for  the  supply  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  provisions  and  coal.  It  is  practically  midway  between  the 
centre  of  the  coal  ports  and  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  ;  it  is  also 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Firth  of  Forth ; 
it  is  close  to  Flamborough  Head,  which  is  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  northern  trade  ;  it  is,  moreover,  adjacent  to  the  northern  coalfields, 
to  the  military  camp  at  Strensal,  and  to  a  large  manufacturing  and 
shipbuilding  district. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  it  could  be  easily  and  cheaply 
defended,  as  the  neighbouring  hills  are  of  a  suitable  height  and 
contour.  From  a  contractor’s  point  of  view,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  proximity  to  the  iron  and  timber  trades,  and  there  is  also  a 
plentiful  supply  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  stone,  similar 
to  Portland  stone,  very  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  Humber  and  Cromarty  Firth  have  both  been  suggested  as 
suitable  places  at  which  to  establish  a  Naval  Base.  Cromarty  Firth 
possesses  great  natural  advantages,  but  is  too  far  distant  from  all 
necessary  supplies,  such  as  coal,  iron,  and  the  like  ;  and  is  not  nearly 
so  well  placed  strategically  as  a  more  southern  port. 

The  Humber  w  well  placed  strategically,  and  has  a  fair  extent  of 
water.  It  is,  however,  very  much  exposed  to  south-easterly  gales ; 
it  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  of  strong  tides,  and  is  crowded  at 
times  by  its  extensive  mercantile  and  fishing  trade.  The  annual 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  from  the  Humber  alone  is  more  than 
double  that  from  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Portland  and  Plymouth 
combined,  which  would  certainly  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  Naval 
station.  It  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  quite  recently 
accommodated  the  Home  Squadron,  so  that  no  doubt  the  Admiralty 
will  have  received  an  exhaustive  report  as  to  its  capabilities  at  the 
present  time. 

This  is,  however,  all  by- the- way ;  the  point  to  be  made  is,  that 
there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  completely 
equipped  Naval  Base  somewhere  on  this  coast.  This  once  accepted, 
the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  site  can  be  quickly  determined  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

Our  present  dockyards,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Chatham  and 
Sheemess,  are  rapidly  becoming  overcrowded,  and  imable  to  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  necessities  of  o\ir  Navy.  Another  Royal 
Dockyard  on  this  coast  would  meet  a  great  want,  not  only  as  to  the 
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repair  and  construction  of  ships,  hut  also  as  another  naval  and 
marine  recruiting  station  to  tap  the  northern  districts,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  engine-room  artificers  and  stokers.  “  Marine  ”  is 
mentioned  advisedly,  as  the  marine  barracks  in  the  south  are  rapidly 
becoming  congested,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  this  splendid 
force  may  be  still  further  increased. 

Finally  as  to  cost.  Sir  John  Coode  estimated  that  an  area 
sufficient  to  enclose  700  acres  of  deep-water  anchorage  (enough  to 
moor  twenty  large  ships)  could  be  enclosed  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,000,000.^  Since  that  time  the  cost  of  labour  and  material  has 
much  increased,  so  that  £1,500,000  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the 
mark  now.  Plymouth  Breakwater  cost  £1,500,000;  Portland  (the 
old  works),  £1,033,000 ;  Wilhelmshafen,  £1,500,000.  The  cost  of 
buildings,  stores,  barracks,  &c.,  should  not  he  more  than  £500,000  at 
first ;  or  Avith  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  ground  (and  this  should 
not  he  of  too  small  an  extent  to  allow  of  expansion),  say  £600,000. 
Defensive  works  need  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  off  raiders, 
perhaps  a  couple  of  9  2  breech-loading  guns,  six  or  eight  6-inch 
quick-firing  and  a  few  smaller  quick-firing  guns,  in  case  of  a  torpedo- 
boat  raid. 

The  cost  of  a  dockyard,  with  one  or  more  docks,  machine-shops 
and  all  the  necessary  plant,  would  no  doubt  be  considerable,  and  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  estimate  the  amoimt  in  such  an  article  as  this ; 
but  suppose  that  the  total  cost  came  to  £5,000,000,  it  would  be 
well  expended  on  the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  much-needed 
Naval  base ;  a  scarcely  less  needed  harbour  of  refuge  for  our  merchant 
shipping  and  fishing  fleet  in  times  of  war  and  storm  ;  a  supplement 
to  our  much  congested  Royal  Dockyards ;  and  a  suitable  port  of 
embarkation  for  the  northern  corpH-d*armie.  Moreover,  the  expense, 
if  the  construction  is  proceeded  with  in  our  usual  leisurely  manner, 
would  be  distributed  over,  shall  we  say,  ten  years ;  the  capital 
expense  being  thus  reduced  to  about  £500,000  a  year ;  an  insur¬ 
ance  on  our  £200,000,000  of  trade  and  shipping  in  those  waters, 
amounting  to  about  one- quarter  per  cent.,  and  that  only  for 
ten  years. 

As  stated  before,  in  fifteen  years’  time  the  German  Navy  •  will  be 
doubly  as  strong  as  it  is  now,  and  our  watching  fieet  would  also  have 
to  be  doubled.  Our  dockyards,  barely  sufficient  for  our  present 
needs,  will  have  used  up  all  their  expansive  power  ;  our  fieet,  let  us 
hope,  will  have  largely  increased  both  in  penonnel  and  maUriel ; 
and  unless  we  launch  out  in  some  direction  or  other  our  case  will  be 
parlous. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  no  interests  in  Filey,  pecuniary  or 

(1)  A  model  of  Sir  John  Coode’a  proposed  harbour  is  ttHl  in  existence  in  the  South 
Eensing^n  Museum. 
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otherwise  ;  but  I  do  entertain  most  strongly  the  views  set  forth  in 
this  article  as  to  the  danger  arising  to  this  country  from  the  growing 
power  of  Germany.  This  power  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  become 
aggressive,  as  Germany  will  have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  in 
a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  if  the  latter  should  be  involved  in  a 
war  with  other  strong  nations. 

At  this  moment  we  are  spending  five  or  six  millions  on  Gibraltar, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  as  to  the  advisability  of  which  expenditure 
experts  hold  very  divergent  opinions ;  whilst  here  at  home,  near  the 
heart  of  the  country,  is  a  position  which,  if  defended  and  built  up 
as  a  Naval  base  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  fieet  taking 
the  offensive,  which  is  our  true  rdle. 

Lord  St.  Vincent’s  plan,  of  cruising  off  the  enemy’s  coast  with  a 
squadron  watching  each  of  the  enemy’s  squadrons,  and  another  in 
rear  in  reserve,  would  be  doubtless  the  soundest  scheme  to  employ  in 
the  North  Sea.  It  would,  however,  require  a  very  much  more 
powerful  fieet  than  our  present  Reserve  squadron,  or  two  like  it,  so 
the  nearer  and  more  efficiently  equipped  the  Base  the  better. 

The  Government  leans  heavily  on  the  “  Man  in  the  Street  ”  for 
support,  and  begs  his  advice,  especially  in  matters  that  require  much 
initiative  or  expenditure.  I  humbly  contribute  my  mite. 

Thos.  B.  Moody. 

(Commander,  B.N.,  retired.) 


THE  TER-CENTENAEY  OF  THE  ANNEXATION 
OF  ENGLAND. 


At  the  west  doorway  of  Winchester  Cathedral  stands  the  statue 
of  James  I.;  the  King  of  Scots,  as  he  gazes  down  the  longest 
nave  in  England,  seems  to  he  taking  stock  of  his  new  possessions. 
The  lines  had  fallen  unto  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  he  had 
succeeded  to  a  goodly  heritage.  In  the  noble  city  which  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  West-Saxon  kings,  James  Stuart  might  feel 
that  he  was  indeed  “  undoubted  heritour  ”  of  the  English 
monarchy,  for  he  stood  nearer  in  descent  to  Egbert,  to  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  to  Edgar,  than  Norman,  or  Plantagenet,  Lan¬ 
castrian,  Yorkist,  or  Tudor  king  had  been.  In  his  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  Robert  Bruce;  and  Bruce  was  descended  from  the 
son  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  Saxon  princess  who  had  married 
the  Celtic  king,  Malcolm  Canmore;  while  Edward  I.,  or  Henry  V., 
or  Queen  Elizabeth,  could  boast  only  of  a  descent  from  Margaret’s 
daughter,  who  had  allied  herself  with  one  of  the  Norman  con¬ 
querors  of  her  country.  It  may  he,  that  on  any  theory  of  Divine 
right,  David  I.,  and  not  James  YI.,  should  have  been  the  Scottish 
monarch  who  “  annexed  ”  England  to  his  own  dominions ;  but 
fate  and  the  Normans  had  decided  otherwise.  The  sentence  of 
fate  had  been  attached  to  the  Stone  of  Destiny:  — 

Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti,  quocunque  locatum, 

Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

When  David  I.  reigned  over  Scotland,  the  stone  was  still  at 
Scone;  the  flrst  Edward  was  the  instrument  employed  by  Fate  to 
•  convey  to  Westminster  the  seat  on  which  generation  after 
generation  of  his  enemy  was  to  he  crowned  king  of  the  united 
realm,  which  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets  had  seen  only 
“  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision.”  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
died,  the  stone  had  been  resting  at  Westminster  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years;  the  prophecy  had  been  long  of  fulfilment. 

Long,  at  all  events.  King  James  had  thought  it,  during  those 
dreary  years  when  he  was  in  the  bondage  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  during  which  his  “  good  sister  of  England  ”  doggedly  refused 
either  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  succeed  her  or  to  confer  on 
him  a  still  greater  obligation  by  making  way  for  him.  She 
was  not  old,  as  in  these  days  we  count  age,  for  she  was  not  quite 
seventy  when  she  died;  but  she  was  older  than  any  sovereign 
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of  England  since  the  Conquest;  she  had  reigned  longer  than  any 
but  two,  and  these  had  lived  so  long  before  that  to  the  subjects 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  not  less  than  to  the  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria, 

“  Henry’s  fifty  years  were  all  in  shadow. 

Gray  with  distance  Edward's  fifty  summers.” 

To  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  threescore  and  ten  years 
seemed  the  extreme  of  old  age;  the  great  Queen’s  successor  died 
under  sixty,  and  he  had  long  been  spoken  of  as  “  the  old  king.” 
It  was  natural,  then,  for  that  successor  to  feel  that  the  Queen  was 
living  inconsiderately  long,  and  that,  when  her  time  did  come, 
she  took  an  unconscionable  time  in  dying.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  patient;  he  fretted  and  fumed,  now  intriguing  with 
Elizabeth’s  ministers,  and  now  threatening  to  spoil  everything 
by  entangling  himself  with  Rome,  or  with  Spam.  But,  at  last, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  24th  March, 
there  came  to  an  end  the  prolonged  paralysis  of  mind  and  body 
which  made  so  strange  and  grim  the  scene  in  Elizabeth’s  death- 
chamber.  Outside  her  window  lurked  Sir  Robert  Carey,  one  of 
the  Queen’s  Boleyn  kindred,  whose  sister  was  in  attendance  on 
the  dying  woman.  From  the  dead  hand  she  took  a  ring  and 
dropped  it  out  of  the  window.  The  Queen  was  dead ;  long  live  the 
King.  On  Saturday  evening  Carey  was  in  Edinburgh,  bearing 
the  intelligence  to  Holy  rood,  only  to  find  that  good  news  travels 
so  fast  that  James  already  knew.  Restless  as  James  had  been, 
he  showed  no  impatience  now,  and  when  the  messengers  of  the 
English  Privy  Council  arrived  on  the  following  Monday,  they 
found  the  Scottish  Court  in  decent  ignorance. 

It  was  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  the  summer  day 
in  1503  which  had  seen  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  to 
the  Daughter  of  Discord,  Margaret  Tudor.  When  Henry  VII., 
for  the  third  time,  offered  her  hand  to  his  northern  neighbour, 
some  of  his  Council  raised  an  objection.  She  was  the  king’s  aldest 
daughter,  and,  although  she  had  two  brothers  living,  yet  to  her  or 
to  her  heirs  might  fall  the  succession  to  the  throne.  “  What  then  ?  ” 
said  Henry,  “  it  will  not  be  the  addition  of  England  to  Scotland, 
but  of  Scotland  to  England.”  Within  three  years  from  his  acces¬ 
sion,  James  I.  came  to  share  this  view;  but  he  left  his  ancient 
capital  with  words  of  comfort  for  his  Scottish  subjects ;  king  and 
people  alike  found  reason  for  triumph  in  this  termination  of 
the  long  struggle  with  the  “  auld  enemy.”  To  the  English,  the 
event  seemed,  at  worst,  a  choice  of  evils;  at  best,  an  end  of  their 
dynastic  troubles.  The  prevalent  feeling  is  probably  represented 
f  in  those  pages  of  eloquent  and  graceful  servility,  that  constitute 

j '  the  dedication  to  the  authorised  version  of  the  English  Bible. 
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James  had  two  great  merits  which  rendered  him  a  fitting  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  bright  occidental  star  of  happy  memory.  He  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  Protestant  who  was  known  to  wish  well  unto 
the  English  Zion;  for  had  he  not  already  given  some  blows  unto 
that  Man  of  Sin  which  would  not  readily  be  healed,  and  were  not 
all  his  efforts  in  Scotland  directed  towards  dealing  equally 
“  dingin’  knocks  ”  to  Presbytery  and  Puritanism  ?  In  the  second 
place,  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  hopeful  seed,  in  whom  his 
throne  might  be  established  throughout  all  generations.  To  a 
people  who  had  known  the  restitution  of  Roman  Catholicism 
under  Mary  Tudor,  who  had  feared  a  repetition  of  the  same 
tragedy  under  Mary  Stuart,  and  who  had  lived  for  thirty  years 
with  the  Spanish  peril  ever  before  their  eyes,  the  first  qualifica¬ 
tion  was  no  slight  one ;  and  the  second  was  scarcely  less  welcome, 
for  the  memory  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  its  dynastic  struggles 
had  not  passed  away.  The  people  of  England  had  bought  with 
a  great  price  the  security  of  a  firm  government  and  a  stable 
throne;  they  were  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  pay  the  same  price  to 
the  Stuarts  as  they  had  paid  to  the  Tudors — the  loss  of  constitu¬ 
tional  privilege  and  personal  freedom;  but  they  had  no  mind  to 
lose  what  they  had  paid  for.  Beyond  this,  they  had  every  reason 
to  think  well  of  James.  They  could  not  hope  to  glorify  him  as 
their  fathers  had  glorified  Elizabeth  in  her  earlier  years;  nor 
could  he  ever  touch  the  imagination  of  a  people  as  she  had  done, 
who  has  been  described  by  nineteenth  century  students  of  the 
archives  of  her  reign,  as  little  better  than  a  vain,  fickle,  obstinate, 
coarse-tongued  shrew,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  the  “  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  west,”  who  had,  for  England’s  sake,  “  quenched 
young  Cupid’s  fiery  shaft,  and  passed  on,”  to  save  England,  as 
an  honourable  man  or  a  womanly  woman  would  have  failed  to 
save  her.  When  Elizabeth  died,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  fifteen 
years  in  the  distance,  and,  with  its  defeat  and  destruction,  her 
work  had  been  ended.  She  had  remained  on  the  stage  after  her 
play  was  played  out.  England  was  safe,  and  its  queen  had  accom¬ 
plished  her  noble  task — not  always  by  noble  means,  but  so  well 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  done.  And  with  the  end  of  her  work 
all  that  was  least  to  be  reverenced  in  her  character  became  more 
conspicuous.  Age  had  withered  her  and  custom  had  rendered 
stale  the  artifices  by  which  she  had  kept  Europe  wondering  what 
her  next  step  would  be.  In  the  throes  of  a  great  crisis  her  im¬ 
perious  hand  had  given  assurance  and  confidence;  now  it  caused 
irritation  and  complaint.  The  survivors  of  the  end  of  her  father’s 
reign,  or  of  the  twenty  years  which  followed  his  death,  might 
recall  the  past,  and  plead  for  patience  with  the  aged  Queen,  but 
the  new  age  was  ready  to  forget  her.  “  Uncommiserate  she 
passed  into  the  night ;  ”  men  knew  how  querulous  and  unman- 
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ageable  she  had  been  in  her  later  years,  but  of  her  successor  they 
knew  no  evil.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  Scotsman,  but  even  that 
might  be  foi^iven  on  the  ground  that  he  would  bring  peace  to 
the  borders  and  deprive  France  and  Spain  of  a  useful  ally.  They 
knew  him  to  be  a  clever  man,  learned  above  all  that  had  ever  sat 
on  a  throne ;  except  for  disputes  with  his  clergy  (in  which  English 
sympathies  would  have  lain  with  the  King),  his  rule  in  Scotland 
had  been  peaceful  and  just.  He  had  reconciled  ancient  feuds, 
and  had  brought  the  rule  of  law  into  regions  where  tribal  custom 
had  hitherto  remained  undisturbed.  The  men  who  welcomed 
James  Stuart  to  England  may  well  be  pardoned  for  failing  to  see 
into  the  dark  and  blood-stained  future. 

For  the  Scots,  the  succession  of  their  king  to  the  throne  of 
Edward  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  was  a  glorious  justification  of  their 
long  fight  for  liberty;  and  it  was  more,  for  it  seemed  to  them 
little  else  than  an  annexation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  realm. 
The  poet  of  their  national  epic  had  sung  in  praise  of  freedom: 

“  He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives.”  He  might  live  still  more 
at  ease  who  lived  on  the  spoil  of  the  wealthy  South,  who  might 
follow  his  king  to  London,  to  be  endowed  with  broad  acres  of 
English  soil,  or  to  trade  with,  them,  and  grow  by  industry  and 
honest  ways,  inordinately  rich.”  The  Lord  had  given  them  the 
spoil  of  the  Egyptians.  There  were  others  among  them  who 
saw  little  occasion  for  rejoicing,  and  who  feared  that  the  end 
would  be  the  Anglicisation  of  Scotland.  The  removal  of  the 
Court  from  Edinburgh  was  a  grief  to  a  nation  tenacious  of  its 
traditions,  even  though  the  Court  spent  but  little,  and  that  little 
had  first  to  be  extorted  from  an  unwilling  people.  But  the  Court 
meant  the  seat  of  government,  and  Scotsmen  feared  that  they 
would  be  ruled  from  London.  The  law  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  England  might  be  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  the 
country,  while  enjoying  the  dignity  of  giving  a  king  to  its  larger 
neighbour,  might  find  that  it  was  a  conqueror  only  in  name. 
There  were  those  who  foresaw  this,  but  probably  no  one  sus¬ 
pected  that,  five  years  afterwards.  King  James  would  express 
the  hope  that  the  Scots  would  “  be  subjected  to  the  Lawes  of 
England,  and  so  with  time,  become  but  as  Cumberland  and 
Xorthumberland,  and  those  other  remote  and  northern  shires.” 
This  was  certainly  not  the  attitude  of  King  James  himself  when 
he  left  Edinburgh;  but  royal  memories  were  short,  as  Scotland 
was  small.  This  very  smallness  added  to  the  pain  of  parting; 
it  was  the  breaking  up  of  a  family  party — not  always  harmonious, 
it  is  true,  but  still  closely  bound  together.  So  domestic  were  the 
ties  that,  in  1608,  James  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  to  his 
English  Parliament  that  he  did  not  “  alreadie  know  one  half  of 
the  Scots  by  face,  most  of  the  youth  being  now  risen  up  to  bee 
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men,  who  were  but  children  when  I  was  there,  and  more  are 
home  since  my  coming  thence.” 

We  have  seen  how  the  two  nations  contemplated  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns;  what  of  the  king  himself?  Hitherto,  the 
prospect  of  the  English  succession  had  been,  for  his  House, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  will  o’  the  wisp,  leading  them  to 
neglect  present  advantages  for  future  hopes.  It  was  Elizabeth, 
not  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  benefited  by  the  Scottish  Queen’s 
nearness  to  the  throne  of  her  English  cousin.  It  is  usually  said 
by  historians  that  the  great  danger  which  threatened  Elizabeth 
at  the  beginning  of  her  reign  was  Mary  Stuart’s  position  as 
first  Dauphiness,  and  afterwards  Queen  of  France.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  not  only  would  Spain  have  interfered  to 
prevent  the  union  of  France,  England  and  Scotland,  but  that 
Mary’s  relatives  and  advisers,  the  Guises,  were  suspected  of 
foreign  sympathies,  and  had  ranged  against  them  the  Queen- 
Mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  French 
nobility.  It  was,  therefore,  most  unlikely  that  they  would  be 
able  to  unite  France  in  an  effort  to  place  the  wife  of  Francis  II. 
on  the  English  throne.  But  when  Francis  died,  Elizabeth’s 
danger  increased,  for  his  widow  might  marry  into  the  Austro- 
Spanish  House,  and  the  Guises  could,  by  slightly  precipitating 
the  French  Wars  of  Religion,  prevent  Catherine  de  Medici  from 
aiding  Elizabeth  against  Spain.  The  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  period  shows  how  keenly  Elizabeth  felt  this  danger,  and 
the  chief  weapon  on  which  she  relied  in  her  efforts  to  meet  it  was 
Mary’s  claim  on  the  succession.  If  Mary  married  as  her  good 
sister  desired,  that  claim  would  be  recognised;  if  she  married 
against  the  wishes  of  the  English  Queen,  her  succession  would 
be  in  jeopardy.  An  alliance  with  the  Hapsburgs  would  mean 
open  hostility,  whether  Mary  wished  it  or  not.  The  Queen  of 
Scots  was  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  Elizabeth,  and  all  the 
Tudors  had  died  early;  even  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  were 
well  under  sixty.  Mary,  accordingly,  decided  that  the  best 
chance  lay  in  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  succession,  and  from 
that  moment  until  her  English  imprisonment  roused  Catholic 
feeling  in  England,  she  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to  Elizabeth.  The 
same  motive  had  guided  James.  It  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  vigorous  measures  to  save  his  mother’s  life;  it  had  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  ,ally  himself  with  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  her  death.  James  was  therefore  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  event  as  the  reward  which  had  justly  fallen  to  his  family,  and 
so  came  to  regard  it  as  a  purely  personal  matter,  a  device  of 
Providence  for  increasing  his  wealth  and  his  importance.  The 
most  interesting  indication  of  his  attitude  may  be  found  in  the 
words  in  which  he  advocated,  before  the  English  Parliament,  a 
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still  closer  bond,  a  complete  union  of  tbe  kingdoms.  It  was  a 
statesmanlike  proposal  (although  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  it),  but  the  reasons  suggested  by  James  reveal,  in  somewhat 
amusing  fashion,  the  inner  workings  of  the  royal  mind :  — 

“  What  God  hath  conjoyned,  let  no  man  separate.  I  ajn  the  Husband,  and 
all  the  whole  Isle  is  my  lawfull  wife;  I  am  the  Head,  and  it  is  my  body;  I 
am  the  Shepherd,  and  it  is  my  flocke;  I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  thinke  that  I,  that  am  a  Christian  King  under  the 
Gospel,  should  be  a  Polygamist  and  husband  to  two  wives;  that  I,  being 
the  Head,  should  have  a  divided  and  monstrous  body;  or  that,  being  the 
Shepheard  to  so  faire  a  Flocke  (whose  fold  hath  no  wall  to  hedge  it  but  the 
foure  seas)  should  have  my  Flocke  parted  in  two.  And  as  Gk)d  hath  made 
Scotland  the  one  half  of  this  Isle  to  enjoy  my  Birth,  and  the  first  and  most 
unperfect  halfe  of  my  life,  and  you  heere  to  enjoy  the  perfect  and  the  last 
halfe  thereof ;  so  can  I  not  thinke  that  any  would  be  so  injurious  to  me 
as  to  cut  asunder  the  one  halfe  of  me  from  the  other.” 

The  Union  was,  to  James,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of 
Stuart. 

Such  were,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  two  peoples  and  their  king.  All  alike  were  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  English  nation  had  based  its  expectations 
on  James’s  Protestantism  and  his  Protestant  seed.  It  was  the 
lot  of  his  family  that  it  should  become  definitely  associated  with 
Roman  Catholicism;  by  a  strange  fatality  all  Stuarts  seemed 
to  go  to  Rome.  James  himself  was  (though  erroneously)  sus¬ 
pected;  his  Danish  wife  was  openly  converted.  His  son  married 
a  Roman  Catholic  wife,  and  all  the  children  of  that  marriage 
who  came  to  maturity,  with  one  exception,  embraced  the  Roman 
faith.  Even  the  daughter  of  so  staunch  an  Anglican  as  Clarendon 
found  her  way  Homewards,  after  marrying  a  Stuart.  James’s 
beautiful  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  protagonist 
of  Protestantism  on  the  Continent — the  Elector  Palatine,  yet, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  twelfth  child 
was  the  nearest  Protestant  heir  to  James’s  throne.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  House  of  Stuart,  which 
suffered  more  than  a  century  of  exile  for  the  Roman  faith,  and 
the  last  heir-male  of  which  died  a  cardinal,  was  welcomed  to 
England  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Not  less 
disappointing  was  the  issue  of  the  hopes  which  had  centred 
round  James’s  children  as  England’s  defence  against  dynastic 
troubles.  The  name  of  James  has  afforded  the  typical  instance 
of  dynastic  warfare  in  England — the  efforts  of  the  Jacobites  to 
restore  the  exiled  House.  From  1640  to  1750  England  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  the  danger  of  internal  warfare  waged  in 
support  of  some  member  of  the  Stuart  House.  In  less  important 
matters,  too,  James  failed  to  fulfil  the  expectations  that  his  coming 
aroused.  He  was  known  to  be  a  scholar,  and  they  discovered  him 
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to  be  a  pedant.  His  pronunciation  of  Latin,  correct  to  Con¬ 
tinental  ears,  was  deemed  uncouth  and  barbarous  at  Oxford, 
and  the  king  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  deliberate 
preference  of  Latin  to  English,  that  he  told  his  new  subjects 
that  their  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  “  utterly  fails  the 
grace  of  those  two  learned  languages.”  In  Scotland,  James 
had,  for  the  most  part,  written  bad  (but  harmless)  poetry;  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  deserted  the  lighter  muse  for  politico- 
theological  discussions,  which  served  only  to  widen  the  breach 
between  himself  and  his  people.  In  his  younger  days  he  Had 
been  a  sportsman,  and  many  of  his  subjects  must  have 
sympathised  with  his  commendation  of  “  the  hunting  with 
running  hounds,  which  is  the  most  honourable  and  noblest  sort 
thereof :  for  it  is  a  theevish  forme  of  hunting  to  shoote  with 
gunnes  and  bowes,  and  greyhound  hunting  is  not  so  martiall  a 
game.”  In  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  James 
boast  of  his  skill  in  horsemanship;  he  rode  well  enough  as  a 
young  man,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  became  more  clumsy  and 
less  dignified.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  either  a 
drunkard  or  a  man  of  immoral  life ;  but  his  Court  was  shame¬ 
lessly  profiigate,  and  its  wickedness  lacked  the  brilliance  of  the 
circle  that  surrounded  his  grandson. 

The  dis-illusionment  of  the  Scots  was  not  less  complete.  The 
advantages  for  which  they  had  hoped  proved  but  slight;  the 
calamities  they  had  feared  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  them. 
A  few  found  in  London  success  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
generally  helped  on  the  growing  unpopularity  of  their  master; 
but  ere  long,  James  forbade  by  law  anything  like  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  England.  Scotsmen  were  told  plainly  that  their 
loving  monarch  would  not  endure  their  resorting  to  London, 
“  dishonouring  the  royal  presence  with  their  base,  poor,  and 
beggarly  persons,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  country  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  English.”  In  Scotland  itself,  what  they  had  feared 
came  to  pass,  for  James  was  able  to  carry  out  his  personal  views 
on  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  Church  of  Melville  seemed  likely 
to  disappear.  It  was  only  English  opposition  that  prevented 
the  complete  union  proposed  by  James,  a  scheme  much  more 
thorough  than  that  which  has  existed  since  1707,  for  it  involved  the 
abolition  of  Scots  Law  and  the  union  of  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Even  the  hope  of  material  prosperity  was  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  the  century  which  followed  the  Union  was 
the  least  prosperous  since  the  days  of  James  I.  At  the  end 
of  the  Stuart  period  the  citizen  of  Glasgow  gazed  sadly  on 
five  hundred  ruined  houses,  and  the  sailor  looked  in  vain  for 
the  harbour  of  Ayr,  while  the  stranger  who  walked  down  the 
High  Street  of  Dumfries  could  find  scarce  an  inhabited  house. 
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With  the  decline  of  trade  and  commerce  had  vanished  also  the 
glory  of  the  annexation.  What  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  Cromwell  had  achieved,  and  the  conquering 
Scot  had  been  subdued  by  an  English  country  gentleman. 

Nor  did  James  himself  find  in  England  what  he  had  expected. 
His  expenditure  rose  with  his  income,  and  his  financial  difficulties 
were  greater  and  more  constant  at  Whitehall  than  at  Holyrood. 
Nor  did  he  escape,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  from  the  “  proud 
Puritan.”  In  Scotland,  he  had  known  no  Parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion,  though  he  had  been  compelled  to  face  a  long  and  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  successful,  struggle  with  the  General  Assembly. 

In  England  there  was  no  General  Assembly,  and  his  opponents 
wore  no  black  gowns  and  never  referred  to  “  God’s  sillie  vassal.” 
But  James  never  realised  the  difference  between  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  and  the  English  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought  that  he  was  meeting  the  old  enemy  in  new  guise,  and 
with  fresh  weapons,  and  he  determined  to  “  harry  them  out  of 
the  land,  or  do  worse.”  He  did  worse,  and  the  result  was  fatal 
to  his  House.  The  English  heritage  for  which  he  had  given  over 
his  mother  unto  death,  found  its  next  victim  in  his  son. 
Elizabeth  had  sent  him  a  ludicrous  apology  for  having  cut  off 
Mary’s  head,  “by  accident,”  and  he  had  swallowed  the  insult. 
The  next  regrettable  incident  was  a  similar  mistake  with  regard 
to  his  son,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family. 

The  ter-centenary  of  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  seems  likely  to 
pass  without  any  recognition,  and  we  can  offer  no  good  reason 
for  its  observance.  Not  more  successful  than  the  military 
conquest  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  was  James’s  conquest  of 
England,  “  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  sweet  and  sure  bond 
of  love.”  The  first  centenary  of  the  Union  found  the  two 
countries  more  bitterly  opposed  than  ever  before;  religion,  which 
in  1600  seemed  likely  to  bring  peace,  had  brought  but  a  sword; 
the  Stuart  name  was  a  symbol  of  division,  not  of  unity.  Yet, 
in  the  end,  it  was  given  to  James  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  . 
united  monarchy.  The  Royal  House  which  succeeded  his  own 
did  so  in  virtue  of  its  relationship  to  the  Stuarts;  and  it  was  the 
last  of  our  Stuart  sovereigns  who  presided  over  the  first  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  To  contemporaries,  the  prospects  of  unity 
seemed  probably  more  favourable  in  1603  than  in  1707;  under 
King  James  than  under  Queen  Anne,  for  the  Union  of  the 
Kingdoms,  unlike  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  was  brought  about 
in  distinct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  both  nations.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  England  and  Scotland  had  been  polled 
in  1706,  there  would  have  been,  in  both  countries,  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  against  the  Union,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
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tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  Queen  Anne’s  Whig  ministers  that  they 
persevered  in  their  scheme,  and,  instead  of  following  popular 
prejudice,  came  ultimately  to  guide  national  opinion.  To  the 
Scots  it  seemed  as  if  their  annexation  of  England  had  come 
to  an  end  in  1689,  and  that  an  English  annexation  of  Scotland  had 
commenced  in  1707,  and  much  that  happened  within  the  next  half 
century  tended  to  confirm  them  in  this  opinion.  But  the  ultimate 
event  has  proved  otherwise.  In  the  councils  of  the  nation  at 
home,  and  in  the  spread  of  the  Empire  abroad,  Scotland  has 
taken  her  full  share,  and  the  militant  Scot  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  boast  that  the  year  which  sees  the  ter-centenary  of  the  Scottish 
Succession  of  England,  sees  also  the  guidance  of  Church  and  State 
entrusted  to  Scottish  hands.  How  could  the  occasion  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  pointing  to  a  Scottish  Prime  Minister  and 
two  Scottish  Archbishops? 

Eobebt  S.  Eait. 


1 


THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  LABOUR 

QUESTION. 


I  SEE  by  tbe  English  papers  that  the  South  African  mine-owners 
are  quite  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  labour  for  the  profitable  work¬ 
ing  of  their  mines,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  working  men,  both  in  England  and  South  Africa,  are  out  of 
work  and,  I  might  say,  at  the  point  of  starvation.  It  is  said  that 
if  these  white  labourers  were  put  to  work  in  the  mines,  they 
would  be  unable  to  extract  sufficient  gold  to  pay  their  own  wages, 
to  say  nothing  of  leaving  something  for  the  owners. 

Heretofore  negroes  have  been  largely  employed,  but  it  now 
appears  that  the  negro  prefers  to  live  off  his  cattle  or  by  tilling  the 
soil,  and  to  forego  the  questionable  luxuries  of  wearing  store 
clothes  and  a  top-hat,  and  of  drinking  rum.  He  evidently  does 
not  relish  the  ceaseless  toil  in  the  mines  under  conditions  which 
practically  make  him  the  slave  of  the  white  man,  all  of  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  after  all  the  negro  has  a  fair  amount 
of  common-sense.  According  to  the  mine-owner’s  way  of  thinking 
at  the  present  moment,  there  is  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is, 
the  importation  of  Chinese  workers.  It  is  recognised,  however, 
that  the  Chinaman  is  a  very  dangerous  factor  to  introduce  into  a 
new  country.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  engage  them  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  to  keep  them  in  confinement  in  what  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  state  of  slavery,  great  care  being  taken  that 
none  escape,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagement  to  return 
all  of  them  to  their  native  country,  whether  they  wish  to  go  or 
not.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  they  should  be  treated  like  white 
men,  or  even  like  negroes. 

The  English  Press,  in  commenting  on  this  subject,  points  out 
that  whenever  the  Chinese  have  been  allowed  to  enter  a  white 
man’s  country,  they  have  been  found  to  be  extremely  obj'ection- 
able ;  in  fact,  so  very  objectionable,  that  it  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  pass  stringent  and  drastic  laws  for  their  exclusion  or 
expulsion.  As  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in  America  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  typical  of  that  in  other  countries,  I  will  refer  to  it 
briefly,  and  attempt  to  point  out  the  faults  and  peculiarities  which 
have  made  the  Chinese  so  extremely  obnoxious  and  objectionable 
to  the  imported  American  people.  It  should  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  “American  people”  and  “the  noble  American 
workman  ”  referred  to  in  this  article  do  not  in  any  way  relate  to 
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the  sons  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  hut  to  a  totally  different  kind  of  an 
American,  manufactured  out  of  a  foreign  workman,  who,  by 
strikes  of  the  most  malignant  kind,  had  driven  every  industry 
out  of  his  own  country  except  agriculture,  and  this  would  have 
followed  if  the  landowners  could  have  moved  the  land. 

First  and  foremost,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese  did  too  much 
work,  and  did  it  too  well  for  the  money  they  received.  They 
worked  too  many  hours  in  a  day,  too  many  days  in  a  week,  and 
too  many  weeks  in  a  year.  It  was  said  that  they  could  not  be 
assimilated  and  become  a  part  of  the  American  people.  They 
were  the  only  men  that  could  not  vote;  they  appeared  to  look 
upon  everything  from  a  totally  different  standpoint  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Other  men  required  some  effort  on  their  own  part  to 
commence  work,  and  a  good  deal  on  the  part  of  their  employer 
to  keep  them  going.  The  natural  condition  of  a  white  man 
appears  to  be  a  state  of  rest.  Not  so  the  Chinaman;  his  natural 
condition  is  one  of  ceaseless  activity;  it  requires  no  effort  on  his 
part  to  commence  work,  and  when  once  started,  he  goes  on  for  ever 
like  a  steam  engine  without  the  necessity  of  any  urging  on  the 
part  of  his  employer.  The  fact  is,  a  Chinaman  is  like  some  of  our 
public  speakers  of  the  after-dinner  type,  who  can  be  started 
without  the  least  effort,  and,  when  once  set  going,  would  go  on 
for  ever  if  they  were  not  stopped. 

The  American  working  men  of  the  imported  variety  are  fair- 
minded  and  noble  fellows,  and  believe  in  giving  every  one  a 
fair  chance,  not  even  excepting  the  heathen  Chinee.  They 
sought  out  these  misguided  Chinamen  and  attempted  to  reason 
with  them.  They  pointed  out  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  reform  and  civilise  the  poor  heathen,  and  to 
impress  upon  him  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  white  workers, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  misguided  heathen  still  worked  on  like 
a  machine ;  he  would  not  even  slow  up.  Then,  again,  the  Chinese 
were  not  satisfied  with  doing  twice  as  much  as  they  should  on 
weekdays.  Many  of  them,  who  were  profitably  employed  six  days 
in  the  week,  acquired  small  plots  of  land  which  they  cultivated 
on  nights  and  on  Sundays,  and  no  matter  how  poor  the  land  might 
be,  they  made  it  produce  amazing  crops.  It  was  like  magic ;  they 
got  about  ten  times  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  ever  had  been  done 
before.  This  magic  system  of  market  gardening  did  not  appear 
a  square  deal  to  the  white  workers — it  gave  the  Chinese  a 
great  advantage  over  the  local  gardener,  which  was  very  exasperat¬ 
ing.  Mobs  were  organised,  and  many  of  the  little  heathen  farms 
were  destroyed.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  iniquity 
of  these  degraded  heathens,  for  no  sooner  did  they  find  their 
plants  destroyed,  than  they  went  fishing  on  Sundays,  and  managed 
to  catch  as  many  fish  in  one  day  as  the  local  fishermen  could  catch 
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in  a  week.  It  sometimes  occurred  that  a  white  man  had  trouble 
with  his  imported  white  servants,  and  cases  are  known  where  four 
have  been  discharged  from  a  single  household,  and  one  Chinaman 
hired  in  their  place,  who  at  once  became  cook,  chambermaid, 
butler  and  gardener,  besides  doing  the  family  washing,  and  even 
then  he  complained  of  ennui,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  work  to  keep 
him  going — poor  fellow!  As  San  Francisco  increased  in  wealth 
and  population,  there  arose  a  demand  for  “  hiled  shirts  ” ;  then  it 
was  found  that  the  Chinaman  was  the  best  “  washwoman  ”  in  the 
world;  another  nail  in  his  coffin.  The  fact  is,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  end  or  limit  to  the  “  cussedness  ”  of  this  benighted  heathen. 
He  could  work  at  any  trade,  do  anything,  and  do  it  well.  The 
professional  labour  agitator  and  the  walking  delegate  employed 
interpreters,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  heathen  see  the 
error  of  his  ways,  hut  still  to  no  purpose;  he  persisted  in  his  evil 
ways  and  refused  to  reform.  Then  the  eight-hour  movement 
came,  and  the  white  men  attempted  to  get  the  heathen  to  join 
them  in  an  effort  to  get  an  eight-hour  day.  The  reply  they  got 
was : — “We  already  got  him;  we  got  him  two  times,  top  side  now. 
We  workee,  workee  eight  hours,  two  times  one  day;  bery  good 
pigeon,  much  money,  top  side  now.”  The  poor,  misguided 
heathen  was  satisfied  with  an  eight-hour  day  that  called  for  eight 
hours  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

Many  other  things  conspired  to  make  the  Chinaman  obnoxious 
to  the  white  man.  Good  and  bad  times  alternated  without  the 
least  effect  upon  the  Chinaman.  Other  working  men  might 
starve,  he  was  always  flush  of  money.  Everything  he  touched 
seemed  to  turn  to  gold.  This  would  not  have  been  so  had  if  he 
could  have  been  induced  to  spend  it  in  a  rational  or  civilised 
manner.  He  never  got  drunk,  never  went  on  a  spree,  never 
“painted  the  town  red.”  His  living  expenses  were  almost  nil. 
Boiled  rice  with  the  cabbage  he  had  raised  in  his  garden,  and 
fish  that  he  caught  on  Sunday,  were  all  that  he  required.  In  the 
matter  of  clothes,  these  were  made  from  strong  but  cheap  cotton 
goods,  and  by  wearing  his  shirt  outside  his  trousers  he  required 
no  coat.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Chinaman  always  had 
plenty  of  money,  while  the  white  man  had  little  or  none?  Various 
plans  were  proposed  for  transferring  some  of  the  Chinaman’s 
money  to  the  pockets  of  those  who  knew  better  what  to  do  with  it, 
that  is  how  to  spend  it  in  a  civilised  and  Christian  manner.  The 
great  American  game  of  draw  poker  appeared  to  be  the  most 
plausible  means  of  making  the  much-desired  transfer;  so,  in  due 
time,  the  heathen  Chinee  was  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  this 
great  game.  The  game  served,  as  had  been  expected,  in  changing 
the  ownership  of  money,  hut  not  in  the  direction  that  the  white 
.  man  had  confidently  hoped,  for  it  is  on  record  that  the  heathen 
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Chinee,  by  “  ways  that  were  dark  and  tricks  that  were  vain,”  very 
soon  collared  all  the  cash,  and  this  “  at  the  game  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand.”  And  the  cry  went  up:  “We  are  ruined  by  Chinese 
cheap  labour.” 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  heathen  might  be  content  to 
remain  a  human  machine  for  performing  rough  and  laborious 
work  which  was,  as  a  rule,  distasteful  to  the  white  man.  But 
here  again  the  white  man  deceived  himself,  for  no  sooner  had 
the  Chinaman  learnt  a  little  English  and  accumulated  a  little 
capital  than  he  went  into  trade,  and,  curiously  enough,  by  keeping 
his  place  clean  and  all  his  goods  in  excellent  order,  and  by  selling 
cheap  for  cash,  he  managed  to  capture  the  trade  of  a  large  number 
of  white  people.  Even  his  system  of  casting  up  accounts  was 
rapid  and  cheap;  he  wasted  no  pencils  or  paper,  but  employed  a 
cheap,  home-made  calculating  machine  that  never  made  a  mistake. 
In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  wickedness  of  these 
heathen.  They  were  always  looking  for  the  main  chance.  When 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  became  a  necessity  to  them, 
they  did  not  go  to  a  teacher  in  the  ordinary  way  and  pay  for 
lessons,  as  any  one  else  would  have  done — not  a  bit  of  it;  they 
found  the  open  door  to  a  cheaper  and  far  more  agreeable  road  to 
learning.  Many  of  the  charming  and  aristocratic  young  ladies 
of  San  Francisco  were  engaged  in  Church  work,  and  were  most 
anxious  to  save  the  Chinaman’s  soul  and  teach  him  to  read  the 
Bible.  Evidently  here  was  the  chance  for  a  clever  deal,  and  the 
heathen  was  not  slow  to  accept  the  situation  and  to  profit  by  it. 
The  rivalry  between  the  ladies  of  the  various  churches  in  saving 
souls  was  so  sharp  that  in  many  cases  the  Chinaman  not  only  got 
his  education  free,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  but  also  received 
useful  presents  and  sometimes  small  payments  in  cash.  The 
payment  of  cash  was,  however,  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
fair  teachers,  for  no  sooner  did  the  Chinaman  discover  that  his 
soul  had  a  commercial  value,  than  he  changed  his  name  and 
religion  and  had  his  soul  saved  several  times  over.  When  this 
dodge  had  been  worked  as  often  as  possible,  he  went  back  to  his 
wooden  Joss  and  to  business,  and  this  without  a  single  exception. 
Indeed,  “  the  ways  of  the  heathen  Chinee  are  peculiar.” 

When  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  had  accumulated  a  little 
money,  many  of  them  purchased  old  and  worked-out  gold  mines 
that  had  been  abandoned  by  their  owners;  others  purchased  the 
tailings  or  earth  that  had  been  already  worked  by  the  white  man. 
By  great  skill  and  care,  working  seventeen  to  eighteen  hours  per 
day,  and  seven  days  in  the  week,  they  extracted  a  lot  of  gold  and 
became  a  prosperous  community.  Sometimes  they  actually  had 
the  effrontery  to  come  out  on  Sundays  in  a  silk  coat  and  cap. 
This  greatly  exasperated  the  white  man,  and  new  tactics  were 
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invented  to  abate  this  unbearable  nuisance.  Every  means  of 
civilising  the  heathen  Chinee  having  been  tried,  and  having 
ignominiously  failed,  new  and  special  laws  were  passed  which  did 
not  apply  to  the  white  men.  The  Chinaman  was  taxed,  and  re¬ 
taxed,  and  then  taxed  again;  he  was  arrested  and  fined,  and 
re-fined;  he  was  imprisoned,  and  abused,  and  lied  about;  the 
police  clubbed  and  killed  him;  the  rough  stoned  and  murdered 
him ;  even  the  little  boys  and  the  women  annoyed  and  persecuted 
him.  The  noble  working  man  killed  him  by  the  score,  and  “  still 
he  came  up  smiling”;  it  seemed  to  agree  with  him.  Then  laws 
of  expulsion  and  exclusion  were  passed ;  still  some  remained,  they 
seemed  rooted  to  the  soil.  At  this  point,  the  pious  and  good 
missionary  came  on  the  scene.  As  all  efforts  to  civilise  the  China¬ 
man  had  failed,  as  nothing  could  be  done  for  his  body,  the 
missionary  thought  that  at  least  his  poor  soul  might  be  saved ;  but 
upon  visiting  the  Chinese  quarters  he  was  greatly  pained  and 
disappointed.  He  found  that  they  had  built  a  cheap  Joss-house 
out  of  old  packing-cases,  and  made  a  cheap  “wooden  god  with  a 
long  red  tongue.”  The  missionary’s  feelings  were  greatly  out¬ 
raged.  He  reported  what  he  had  seen,  and  a  petition  to  Congress 
was  drawn  up,  which  received  a  great  number  of  signatures.  The 
people  of  California  protested  against  heathenism  in  general  and 
this  “wooden  god  with  the  red  tongue”  in  particular.  They 
pointed  out  that  such  a  parody  on  religion  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  risi  ig  generation.  Even  in  this  case,  the  Chinese  found  a 
defender  in  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  living  in  the  States  at 
the  time.  He  pointed  out  that  the  “  Chinese  wooden  god  with  the 
long  tongue  painted  red”  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  certainly 
no  more  objectionable  than  the  local  article  which  was  said  to 
have  a  tongue  of  flame.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  public  record; 
and  still  the  Chinaman  went  on  as  merrily  as  ever. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  first  and  last  regarding  the  Chinese 
taking  their  money  out  of  the  country  instead  of  spending  it  in 
the  country  where  they  have  earned  it.  The  amount  of  gold 
accumulated  by  the  Chinese  being  very  considerable,  the  people 
of  California  naturally  wished  to  retain  it  in  the  State,  but  they 
demanded  that  the  Chinaman  himself  should  be  sent  home.  And 
here,  again,  the  true  cussedness  of  this  remarkable  race  comes  out 
in  strong  relief.  They  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  allow  their  money  to  remain  in  the 
country  if  they  were  also  allowed  to  remain  and  invest  it  in 
business,  but  they  absolutely  refused  to  be  separated  from  their 
money.  They  said  if  they  were  forced  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  they  proposed  to  take  their  earnings  with  them,  much 
as  they  loved  California.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  heathen 
Chinee  is  a  hopeless  case.  No  one  can  make  money  out  of  him 
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except  the  man  who  gives  him  a  job.  The  heathen  Chinee,  as 
Bret  Harte  has  said,  is  indeed  “peculiar.”  He  has  a  large  and 
highly-developed  brain,  the  push  and  resource  of  a  live  Yankee, 
the  financial  and  business  ability  of  the  Jew,  the  coolness  and 
acquisitiveness  of  the  canny  Scot,  and  the  patient  and  temperate 
habits  of  the  Turk,  all  rolled  into  one.  He  has  the  strength  and 
toughness  of  a  mule,  the  appetite  and  digestive  powers  of  an 
ostrich,  and  the  staying  qualities  of  a  steam  engine. 

It  is  said  that  the  mine-owners  require  about  100,000  new  men 
to  work  their  mines.  Does  any  one  suppose  if  100,000  Chinamen 
are  really  imported,  that  all  of  them  can  be  kept  in  prison  in  a 
state  of  slavery  and  returned  to  their  native  land  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  contract  ?  Suppose  that  they  overpower  their  guards 
and  escape,  who  is  to  recapture  them?  Who  could  recapture 
them?  If  they  are  imported,  some,  or  perhaps  nearly  all,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  being  sent  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  contract;  they  will  want  to  stay  a  little  longer  and  earn  a 
little  more  money,  and  the  mine-owners  will,  without  doubt,  assist 
them  to  resist  expulsion,  with  the  result  that  they  will  remain 
and  eventually  scatter  all  over  the  country.  What*  is  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  small  farms?  As  they  are  able  to  get  as 
much  off  a  ten-acre  lot  as  a  Boer  does  off  a  very  large  farm,  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  the  best  quality  would  become  extremely  cheap, 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  reduced,  and  the  importation  of  tinned 
foods  greatly  diminished,  or  perhaps  stopped  altogether. 

I  have  already  told  the  story  of  the  Chinamen  in  the  States, 
how  the  Americans  loved  them,  but  there  are  other  things  which 
should  be  considered  which  I  have  not  gone  fully  into,  and  which 
ought  to  be  fully  considered  before  this  dangerous  heathen  is 
turned  loose  in  South  Africa  to  come  into  contact  with  the  simple- 
minded  and  guileless  Boer,  the  easy-going  Afrikander,  and  the 
good,  the  pious,  and  the  rum-loving  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  gold  mines 
in  South  Africa,  in  which  the  quantity  of  gold  is  so  small  in 
proportion  to  the'  rock  and  earth,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work 
them.  I  think  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  extent  of  these 
poor  workings  is  almost  boundless.  Suppose  now  that  the  China¬ 
man  is  imported  in  large  numbers  as  suggested — what  will  happen  ? 
Not  only  will  the  output  of  the  rich  mines,  which  are  now  imper¬ 
fectly  worked  by  blacks,  be  greatly  increased,  but  a  large  number 
of  the  poor  mines  will  also  be  worked  at  a  profit,  and  the  output 
of  gold  will,  in  a  few  years,  amount  to  figures  never  dreamt  of. 
Gold  will  become  exceedingly  cheap  and  abundant,  perhaps  so 
very  cheap  that  we  should  be  glad  to  accept  Mr.  William  Bryan’s 
16  to  1  standard,  and  Mr.  Bryan  for  President. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim. 
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Among  the  assets  of  the  late  South  African  Republic  which  passed  to 
the  British  on  the  annexation  of  that  State,  are  the  hewaarplmUen. 
They  are  certainly  important,  but  by  no  means  of  such  great  value 
as  that  attached  to  them  in  some  quarters.  What  is  the  value  of 
these  hewaarplaaUen  or  storage  sites  P  Are  they  worth  the 
£40,000,000  as  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  repeating  the  valuation 
“  of  the  Mining  Department  of  the  late  South  African  Republic  ”  ? 
Are  they  worth  the  £44,000,000  which  the  Athencpum  says  is  the 
correct  figure  of  the  oflBeial  valuation  P  Is  there  any  reason  in  the 
valuation  of  £75,000,000  sterling  which  that  leading  journal  charac¬ 
terises  as  one  made  by  “  persons  more  or  less  responsible  ”  P  Those 
are  the  figures  at  one  end  of  the  scale !  In  order  to  show  what 
excessive  variation  in  opinion  there  is,  one  may  quote  the  “  offer  of 
four  millions  sterling  in  cash  down  made  at  Pretoria  during  the  war 
by  the  representatives  of  some  great  firms,”  and  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Bleloch  of  £1,861,684  appearing  in  the  heicaarplaatBen  chapter  of 
the  New  South  Africa. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  valuation  of  this  asset,  it  may  be 
well  to  set  out  very  briefly  the  nature  of  the  hewaarplaaUen.  The 
word  looks  strange  !  It  has  an  air  of  mysteiy,  and  the  wizards  of 
finance  have  used  that  mystery  to  conjure  with.  To  thoroughly 
explain  the  hewaarplaaUen  question  from  its  beginning,  to  quote  the 
Volksraad  debates  at  Pretoria,  the  memorials  and  discussions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  at  Johannesburg,  would  be  tedious,  and  at  this 
jimcture  unnecessary.  But  the  matter  may  be  summed  up ; — 

Years  ago,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  gave  out  these 
hewaarplaatmi  sites  to  various  companies  for  the  depositing  of  tailings, 
the  erection  of  batteries  and  other  necessary  works,  the  conservation 
of  water,  etc.  In  some  cases,  mining  claims  situated  some  distance 
away  from  the  outcrop,  and  then  thought  valuel^  for  mining  pur¬ 
poses,  were  converted  by  the  companies  into  hewaarplaaUen  claims,  as 
the  licence  money  on  them  was  only  2s.  6d.  per  month  against  5s. 
payable  in  respect  of  a  promoting  lio«ioe.  These  areas  only 
carried  surface  rights,  the  mining  rights  under  them  were  reserved, 
and  thus  they  were  called  hewaarplaaUen,  or  reserved  places.  Simi¬ 
larly,  mining  imder  water  rights  was  prohibited.  With  the  rapid 
advance  of  deep  level  mining,  many  of  the  hewaarplaatsen  became 
valuable,  and  the  companies  concerned  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
title  to  the  mining  rights. 

As  far  back  as  1893'  the  Second  Volksraad  made  provision  in  the 

(1)  Chamber  of  Minet  Report,  1897,  p.  336. 
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amended  Gold  Law  that  the  mining  rights  should  he  granted  to  the 
possessors  of  the  surface  rights.  But  the  First  Volksraad,  in  1896, 
set  aside  the  amended  article,  and  the  prohibitive  clause  was  re-intro¬ 
duced,  with  the  proviso  that,  should  the  Government  be  satisfied  of 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  restriction  of  mining,  such  rights 
should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  mining  companies  take  the  view  that  having  developed  the 
reefs  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  thereby  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  deep  level  ground,  they  are  entitled  to  the  first  refusal,  and  that  they 
should  be  accorded  a  preferential  right  to  acquire  the  mining  rights 
under  their  hewaarjilaatsen.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of 
this  view,  and  the  companies  are  certainly  entitled  to  them  before 
outside  individuals,  who,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  bewaarplaatsen 
(in  many  oases  surrounded  by  mining  claims)  could  not  possibly  work 
them.  To  dispose  of  the  hewaurplmtsen  to  outside  speculators  would 
open  the  door  to  extensive  blackmailing,  and  probably  to  what  might 
he  endless  litigation. 

In  a  speech  at  Heidelberg  in  March,  1899,  before  the  crisis  in  the 
Transvaal  became  acute,  ex-President  Kruger  stated  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  that  the  mining  rights  of  the  bewaarplaatsen  would 
he  given  to  the  mining  companies  owning  the  surface  rights,  upon  a 
valuation  basis.  What  one  may  term  the  “  valuation  compromise  ” 
as  promising  finality  to  a  troublesome  question  which  had  been  long 
under  discussion  was  approved,  if  not  welcomed  by  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Eckstein,  commenting  upon  ex-President  Kruger’s 
speech  at  Heidelberg,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rand  Mines, 
Limited,  remarked : — “  The  disposal  of  the  bewaarplaatsen  to  the 
surface  holder  at  a  valuation  calls  for  the  abandonment  on  our  part 
of  a  certain  right,  and  of  a  strong,  practical  position,  for  we  know 
that  the  situation  and  size  of  these  properties  make  it  impossible  for 
any  hut  the  surface  holder  or  the  neighbouring  company  to  work 
them  at  a  profit.  Nevertheless,  the  basis  for  compromise — the 
essential  condition  for  permanent  reconciliation — is  give  and  take,  and 
I  will  say  frankly  about  this  question,  if  the  other  conditions  he 
satisfactory,  let  us  not  haggle.  Let  bygones  he  bygones,  and  accept 
with  good  grace  the  settlement  which  is  tendered.  The  settlement 
will  remove  an  old  cause  of  irritation  and  an  object  of  ceaseless 
intrigue.” 

Tenders  were  invited  by  the  Government  in  February,  1899,  and 
the  mining  companies  made  what  they  considered  fair  bids  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,000,000  for  the  mineral  rights  under  the 
bewaarplaatsen  held  by  them.  This  amount  included  some  double 
tenders  which  it  is  not  possible  to  separate.^ 

(1)  Sir  D.  Barbour’s  Report  on  the  Finances  of  the  TransTaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  p.  20. 
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Mr.  Bleloch,  in  the  New  South  Africa ^  states  the  number  of  heimar- 
plaatsen  on  the  Rand  retained  by  the  Government  is  fifty-seven,  with 
a  combined  area  of  1,443  mining  claims.  Previous  statements  of 
hetcanrplaaUen  have  not  been  characterised  by  either  accuracy  or 
completeness. 

Now,  although  there  are  1,443  claims',  only  a  proportion  are  of  value 
for  mining  purposes.  Large  blocks  lie  north  of  the  outcrop  of  the  reef 
series,  while  others  are  thousands  of  feet  to  the  south,  far  beyond  the  point 
where  mining  operations  have  yet  been  seriously  contemplated.  Some, 
nearer  the  outcrop,  are  situated  in  such  poor  zones  as  to  place  them 
beyond  what  past  experience  and  present  science  points  to  as  the 
limit  line  of  profitable  exploitation. 

Divide  the  £40,000,000  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  stated  as  the 
valuation  of  the  Mining  Department  of  the  late  Republic  by  1,443 
mining  claims,  the  sum  of  the  areas  in  question.  The  average  works 
out  at  £27,725  per  claim.*  Anyone  acquainted  with  Rand  mining 
knows,  of  course,  that  such  a  price  is  preposteroiis,  and  that  the  hewaar- 
plaataen  would  remain  unmined  until  Doomsday  upon  such  terms.  In 
fact,  if  all  the  gold  these  areas  contained  could  be  conjured  out  by 
sleight  of  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  conjurer  would  at  that 
price  make  a  profit.  That  such  a  valuation  is  wholly  extravagant 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  of  a  detailed  valuation  of  the 
hewaarplaatsen. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  bewaarplaahen  is  the  block  of  15  36 
claims,  comprising  storage  sites  and  water  rights  belonging  to  the 
Worcester  and  Ferreira  Gold  Mining  Companies,  and  situated  south 
of  the  Robinson  and  between  the  Robinson  Central  Deep  and  the 
Robinson  Deep  Mines.  It  would  never  pay  to  sink  a  shaft  and 
work  this  area,  situated  as  it  is  3,500  feet  south  of  the  outcrop,  by 
itself.  It  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  three  companies 
named,  but  would  be  most  conveniently  worked  by  the  Robinson 
Central  Deep  Company. 

Taking  the  three  proved  mines  in  the  vicinity  as  a  guide  (the 
Robinson  Central  is  a  long  way  off  the  crushing  stage)  and  deducting 
the  working  capital  expended  in  equipment,  it  will  be  found  that  at 
ruling  quotations ; — 

The  Robinson  (outcrop)  mine  is  selling  at  £49,000  per  claim  intact 
The  Crown  Deep  is  selling  at  .  .  £16,800  „  „ 

The  Robinson  Deep  is  selling  at  .  .  £17,250  „  „ 

The  values  of  the  last  two  mines  are  closely  applicable  to  and 
indicative  of  the  value  of  the  15‘06  claims  under  notice.  Against 
the  fact  that  the  ore  contents  of  the  hewaarplaatsen  in  question  may 

(1)  A  mining  claim  measures  150  feet  by  400  feet. 

(2)  The  valuation  of  the  State  Mining  Engineer  in, 1900  was  from  £1,000  to  £1,200. 
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prove  rioher  than  either  the  Crown  Deep  or  the  Robinson  Deep  miist 
be  set  the  one  that  the  latter  are  proved  and  equipped  mines  ready  to 
resume  gold-winning  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permit.  The 
value  of  these  claims  may  be  estimated  at  £17,500.  Claims  situated 
nearer  the  outcrop  were  sold  by  the  Crown  Deep  to  the  Robinson 
Central  Deep  for  share  consideration  equivalent  to  £21,500  per 
claim,  but  in  this  case  the  working  capital  and  the  details  of  flotation 
had  been  arranged. 

Second  in  point  of  value  is  the  7’3  claim  block  lying  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Village  Deep  area.  Certainly  it  is  not  of  equal 
value  to  the  average  Village  Deep  claim — a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that.  At  current  prices  the  Village  Deep  Mine  is  selling  at 
£14,500  per  elaim.  A  fair  valuation  for  the  7'3  claims  would  be 
£10,000  per  claim.  They  are  only  workable  by  the  Village  Deep 
Company,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  whose  operations  they  would  not 
be  reached  for  flfteen  years  to  come.  The  reef  series  in  this  block  are 
probably  at  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  from  the  surface,  while  the  Village 
Deep  Company  expects  to  find  it  at  2,250  feet. 

Another  valuable  right  is  that  of  mining  under  the  Wemmer 
“  pan,”  as  it  is  known  to  residents  of  Johannesburg.  The  eastern 
half  of  this  consists  of  an  area  equal  to  36‘58  claims — the  greater 
part  belonging  to  the  Ferreira  Company  and  other  moieties  to  the 
Salisbury  and  Wemmer  Companies.  Floated  companies  with  working 
capital  requirements  arranged  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of 
these  heicaarplaatsen  and  water  rights  are  selling  at  about  £5,000  to 
£6,000  per  claim.  The  outside  value  for  the  Wemmer  pan  rights 
may  be  put  at  the  latter  figure.  A  s  they  are  rather  nearer  the  rich  zone 
of  the  Rand,  they  are  of  slightly  higher  prospective  value  than  the 
claims  immediately  to  the  east.  Probably  these  areas  will  fall  to  be 
worked  by  a  company  attacking  the  ground  between  the  Village 
Deep  and  the  Turf  Club  Freehold. 

The  largest  compact  block  of  bewaarplaatsen  in  the  rich  section  of 
the  Rand  is  the  54*72  claims  (“  mining  ”)  associated  with  the  names 
of  the  Crown  Reef  and  South  Rand  Mines  aroimd  the  battery  of  the 
former  company.  Though  fairly  large  in  area,  even  this  block  could 
not  be  profitably  mined  by  itself,  as  it  lies  5,500  feet  away  from  the 
outcrop  of  the  reefs.  It  could  be  conveniently  worked  by  the  South 
Rand  Company.  Early  in  1899  thirty-six  adjoining  deep  level 
claims  belonging  to  the  Johannesburg  Pioneer  were  sold  at  a  price 
in  shares  which’  represented  £7,000  per  claim.  As  the  claims  in 
question  are  located  nearer  the  richest  part  of  the  most  valuable 
section  of  the  Rand,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  worth  £8,000  per 
claim.  A  further  block  of  6*76  claims  may  be  set  down  at  £6,000 
per  claim. 

The  foregoing  four  blocks  represent  all  the  bewaaipluaUen  and 
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water  rights  in  the  richest  part  of  the  Central  Rand,  but  there  are 
others  (on  the  farm  Doomfontein)  of  scarcely  less  in  value.  Along 
the  Natal  Spruit  are  several  water  rights  granted  to  the  Meyer  and 
Charlton,  Gnorge  Goch  and  Jubilee  Companies.  Without  going 
into  details  of  the  scheme  of  valuation,  the  24-82  claims  below  the 
Meyer  and  Charlton,  and  Wolhuter  Mines  may  be  set  down  as  worth 
about  £6,000  on  the  average.  It  may  he  remarked  that  if  the  areas 
were  separately  valued  there  would  be  a  marked  difference  in  the 
price  per  claim,  as  the  western  claims  are  more  valuable,  being  in  a 
richer  area  and  nearer  to  the  outcrop  than  the  eastern. 

A  water  right  allotted  to  the  Q«orge  Goch  Company  lying  below 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Wolhuter  and  consisting  of  10-86  (mining) 
claims  cannot,  in  -view  of  the  past  history  of  the  New  Spes  Bona 
working  the  outcrop,  he  valued  at  more  than  £4,000  per  claim. 
Indeed,  considering  the  fact  that  the  Goch  acquired  from  the  Rand 
Mines  a  compact  block  of  sixty  claims  much  nearer  the  outcrop  for 
about  £5,000  per  claim,  the  value  must  be  regarded  as  an  outside 
figure.  Small  areas  aggregating  5 -57  claims  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  South  Nourse  “take  ” — ^to  use  an  expression  of  coal-mining 
terminology — ^may  be  valued  at  £5,000  each. 

An  area  of  34-14  claims  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  lying  north 
and  south  from  the  New  Heriot,  through  the  Jumpers  and  South 
Nourse  to  the  Rand  Mines  Deep  may  be  set  down  as  worth  £4,500 
per  claim.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  this  is  held  by  the  Jumpers 
Company  and  contingent  upon  title  being  secured  the  mining 
rights  under  28-6  claims  have  been  disposed  of  to  the  Jumpers 
Deep  for  share  consideration,  representing  £5,750  per  claim  at 
current  prices. 

The  values  of  all  the  hewaarplaaUen  and  water  rights  for  a  distance 
of  four  miles  east  and  two  miles  west  of  Johannesburg  have  now 
been  discussed  and  it  will  be  well  to  set  out  the  values  placed 


upon  them : — 

BituaticQ. 

Area  in  Mining 
Claimt. 

Fiioe. 

Total  Value. 

£ 

£ 

S.  of  Bobingon . 

15-36 

17,500 

268,800 

S.E.  portion  Village  Deep 

7-30 

10,000 

73,000 

Wemmer  “  pan  ” . 

36-58 

6,000 

219,480 

S.  of  Crown  Eeef . 

54-72 

8,000 

437,760 

„  „  ..... 

5-76 

6,000 

34,560 

S.  of  Meyer  and  Charlton  and  Wolhuter 

24-82 

6,000 

148,920 

8.  of  George  Goch . 

10-86 

4,000 

43,440 

South  Nourse . 

5-57 

5,000 

27,850 

8.  of  New  Heriot . 

34-14 

4,500 

163,630 

Total  in  richest  part  of  Central  Band 

195-11 

Av.  £7,213 

£1,407,440 

The  value  of  the  bewaarplaatsen  claims  along  the  six  miles  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Rand,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  an  average  of  £7,213 
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based  upon  the  selling  prices  of  adjoining  claims  floated  into  com¬ 
panies  and  other  available  data.  The  valuation  “  fathered  ”  by 
Sir  Charles  Bilke  for  all  these  areas — good,  bad,  and  altogether  \m- 
mineralised — works  out  at  an  average  of  £27,625,  or  nearly  fo\ir 
times  as  much.  It  would  be,  indeed,  interesting  to  know  who  was 
responsible  for  the  forty  million  valuation,  and  still  more  interesting 
to  see  the  details  of  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  areas  in  other  sections  of  the  fields,  the 
valuations  will  be  made  in  less  detail.  On  the  farm  Elandsfontein 
are  the  blocks  having  areas  as  follows  : — 3  09,  18‘24,  8  59,  72,  and 
42  24  mining  claims.  These  may  be  valued  at  £3,000  for  the  first 
two  and  £1,500  for  the  latter — altogether  £248,235. 

On  the  farm  Driefontein  are  two  water-right  areas,  12‘24  claims  of 
the  Ginsberg  water-right  may  be  valued  at  the  rate  of  £4,000,  while 
upon  the  awkwardly  shaped  62  63  claims  lying  below  the  Driefontein 
Deep,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  a  value  beyond  £1,000  per  claim. 
On  these  figures  the  value  of  the  two  blocks  would  be  £111,690. 

Other  blocks  in  the  East  Rand  locality  aggregating  132*48  claims 
may  be  very  roughly  valued  at  £132,480  or  £1,000  per  claim.  There 
is  great  uncertainty  as  to  even  the  approximate  value  of  portions  of  this. 

Reverting  to  the  district  West  of  Johannesburg,  it  is  difficult  to 
value  with  assurance  the  strip  of  water-rights  on  the  south  boundary 
of  the  farm  Langlaagte.  These  cover  the  dips  of  the  Langlaagte 
Royal,  Paarl  Central,  Langlaagte  United,  Langlaagte  Block  “  B,” 
New  Croesus  and  Langlaagte  Star  properties.  This  is  the  poorest 
section  of  the  Rand  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Block  “  B  ”  Mine, 
which  manages  to  pay  a  small  dividend,  most  meagre  profits  have 
been  earned.  Some  months  the  companies  will  make  a  profit,  in 
others  a  loss ;  it  will  at  best  be  a  profit  of  two  or  three 
shillings  a  ton,  and  it  may  be  a  loss  of  an  equal  amount. 
On  account  of  poor  results  obtained,  the  New  Croesus  and  Langlaagte 
Royal  companies  have  remained  closed  down  for  years,  but  the  former 
was  re-started  in  1898.  The  claims  under  notice  are  situated  4,000 
feet  or  more  away  from  the  outcrop,  and  on  peist  profit  figures  appear 
to  be  beyond  the  limit  of  practicable  exploitation.  This  area  has 
been  valued  at  £300  per  claim,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  take  a 
higher  figure.  For  the  184*26  equivalent  mining  claims,  the  value 
may  be  put  at  £55,275. 

Energetic  development,  and  scientific  work  and  watchfulness  have 
greatly  improved  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
once  much-despised  tract  between  Langlaagte  and  Roodepoort.  For 
some  considerable  time  before  the  war,  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef 
hswi  been  steadily  working  at  a  profit  of  10s.  per  ton  milled. 
Approximately,  one-half  of  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  water-right 
lies  within  the  areas  of  the  Main  Reef  East  and  Main  Reef  Deep 
companies.  Averaging  the  85*44  claims  at  £1,000  will  give  a  total 
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of  £85,440.  A  block  of  24  96  claims  in  the  south-west  comer  may 
be  set  down  at  £500  per  claim,  bringing  the  total  value  for  mining- 
rights  under  hewaarplaatsen  on  the  farm  Paardekraal  to  £97,920. 
The  59 -88  claims  on  Vogelstruisfontein,  in  a  poor  section  of  the  Rand, 
might  be  valued  at  £750  per  claim  =  £45,000. 

At  Roodepoort  we  re-enter  a  rich  tract  of  country.  Water-rights 
equal  to  16*32  mining  claims  situated  below  the  Durban  Roodepoort 
Deep  may  be  valued  at  £2,500,  and  others  to  the  west  ( 18*24  mining 
claims)  at  £1,500,  another  block  of  23  claims  at  £500,  making  the  total 
for  Roodepoort  £79,660. 

On  the  farm  Witpoortje  are  four  blocks  of  water-rights — the  two 
eastern  comprising  18*24  claims  lie  south  of  the  Grey’s  Mynpacht 
Mine,  which  has  worked  at  considerable  loss,  and  these  can  only  be 
said  to  be  of  nominal  value  for  mining  purposes.  The  western 
block  of  11|  claims  in  the  centre  of  the  Tudor  company’s  area,  and 
lying  below  the  richest  portion  of  the  French  Rand,  may  be  set  down 
as  worth  £1,000  per  claim.  The  total  value  for  the  mining  rights 
under  reserved  places  on  this  farm  may  be' put  at  £12,412. 

The  53|  claims  (water-right)  below  the  Luipaardsvlei  Estate  and 
the  Windsor  Companies  may  be  valued  at  £800  per  claim.  Other 
water  rights  on  the  same  stream  may  be  considered  as  worth  from 
£800  downwards  to  £300  for  mining  purposes  according  to  location 
and  as  the  distance  from  the  outcrop  increases.  The  northern  water 
right  of  the  Lancaster  may  be  set  down  at  £1,500  per  claim  for  mining 
rights.  The  whole  of  the  hewaarplaatsen  on  the  farm  Luipaardsvlei 
may  be  valued  at  £130,168. 

Approximately  eighty-five  claims  on  the  farm  Waterval  lie  west* 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  reef  in  the  West  Rand  Mines,  and  as  far  as 
present  evidence  goes  must  be  regarded  as  valueless  for  Tniniug 
purposes.  There  are  three  or  four  other  blocks  of  hewaarplaatsen, 
including  one  or  two  situated  in  other  sections  of  the  Rand,  which, 
for  mining  purposes,  must  be  regarded  as  practically  valueless. 

Summing  up,  we  have,  then,  a  valuation  as  follows : — 

Volne  of  Mining 


Bight*. 

£ 

Bewaarplaatsen  and  water-righte  near  JohanneBburg  .  .  1,407,440 

,,  .,  on  farm,  Elandsfontein  .  248,235 

,,  .,  ,,  Driefontein  .  111,590 

,,  ,,  farther  East  Rand  district  .  132,480 

,,  „  on  farm,  Langlaagte  .  .  55,275 

,,  ,,  ,,  Paaitlekraal  97,920 

,,  ,,  ,,  Vogelstruisfontein  45,000 

,,  ,,  ,,  Roodepoort  .  .  79,660 

,,  ,,  „  Witpoortje  .  .  12,412 

,,  „  ,,  Luipaardsvlei  .  130,168 


^£2,320, 180 

(t)  The  strike  of  the  reef  series  west  of  Erugersdorp  is  north  and  south  instead  of 
east  and  west  as  on  the  Central  Section  of  the  fields. 
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This  valuation  of  rather  over  two  and  a-quaiter  millions  may  he 
regarded  as  the  outside  value  of  the  mining  rights  under  the 
beicaarplaatsen,  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  values  of  neighbouring 
claims  whether  floated  into  companies  or  not.  Estimates  of  forty 
millions  and  so  forth  were  presumably  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
total  number  of  claims  in  question  by  some  assumed  average  of  a 
Rand  mining  claim.  This  method  is  entirely  illusory,  and  to  obtain 
any  proper  idea  each  area  must  be  separately  considered.  As 
equitably  might  one  value  London  from  Woolwich  to  Richmond  on 
the  basis  of  Oxford  Street,  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  City,  and 
the  squares  of  Belgravia. 

As  has  been  shown  the  hewaarplaatsen  lie  right  along  the  Rand 
and  are  frequently  at  considerable  distance  from  the  outcrops. 
Some  of  them  lie  below  deep  levels,  some  below  second  deeps.  Only 
in  one  or  two  instances  are  they  likely  to  be  exploited  for  years  to 
come.  As  Mr.  Truscott^  says,  “  Though  the  prices  at  which  deep 
level  claims  can  he  bought  are  considerably  under  the  value  of  the 
dividends  paid  by  the  outcrop  companies  per  claim  exhausted,  yet  as 
long  as  the  working  of  such  claims  has  not  been  projected  or  provided 
for,  these  [moderate]  prices  remain  fair  ones,  because  of  the  indefinite 
time  which  lapses  till  such  claims  are  being  worked,  the  capital 
which  woiild  he  laid  out  in  their  purchase  would  lie  idle.”  What¬ 
ever  may  he  the  actual  amount  of  gold  in  the  areas  in  question,  it  is 
evident  that  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  extracted,  and  that 
the  cost  of  winning  will  be  on  the  average  greater  than  that  of 
the  present  deep  level  mines.  Indeed,  if  cash  offers  aggregating  two 
millions  were  made  for  the  hewaarplaatsen  and  water-right  areas 
of  the  Rand,  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  accept  them.  All  ideas  of 
obtaining  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  from  the 
hewaarplaatsen  may  be  at  once  and  finally  abandoned.  On  the 
other  hand,  large  amounts  may  he  confidently  hoped  for  from 
Government  interests  in  improclaimed  areas — that  is,  of  course,  pre¬ 
suming  that  the  Gold  Law  is  intelligently  revised. 

A.  Cooper  Key. 


(1)  Witwatenrand  Gold  Fields — Banket  and  Mining  Practice. 


THE  PAINTING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I. 

Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl’s  “Nineteenth  Century  Art”  is  the  most 
important  book  on  painting  which  has  been  published  since 
Ruskin’s  “  Modern  Painters.”  It  is  neither  a  challenge  nor 
a  prophecy,  and  “  Modem  Painters  ”  was  both.  It  is  an 
interpretation.  Mr.  MacColl  is  a  painter  who  is  a  writer, 
and  not  a  writer  who  has  studied  painting.  He  is  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  century,  and  as  a  painter  he  has  a  small,  definite 
place  of  his  own,  where  a  fastidious  temperament  can  be  seen  at 
work  exquisitely.  He  writes,  I  believe,  only  about  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  up  to  the  present  he  has  been 
content  to  write  from  week  to  week,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  as  a  journeyman  art -critic,  reviewing  the 
picture  galleries  professionally.  Those  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  limited  as  they  have  been  by  the  necessities  of  journalism, 
can  hardly  have  been  overlooked  by  any  one  who  cares  either  for 
the  criticism  of  pictures  or  for  individual  and  beautiful  writing. 
They  were  continually  offering  you  literature  for  journalism,  and 
the  writing  was  after  all  secondary  to  the  instruction.  To  glance 
through  them,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  to  throw  them  aside  with 
the  rest  of  the  week’s  newspapers,  seemed  a  kind  of  waste.  Why 
did  not  this  admirable  critic  of  painting  write  a  book  about 
painting? 

He  has  done  so  at  last,  and  the  pretence  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  a  record  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  It  is  really  nothing 
of  the  kind;  it  is  something  much  better;  and  I,  for  one,  cannot 
help  regretting  that  it  should  have  been  published  in  the  cumbrous 
form  of  a  folio  volume,  too  heavy  to  lift  or  hold,  and  with  an 
accompaniment  of  illustrations  certainly  not  chosen  by  the  writer. 
The  pictures  are  all  faithfully  taken  from  the  exhibition;  the 
text,  I  am  glad  to  say,  deals,  when  necessary,  with  painters  who 
were  not  represented  in  the  exhibition,  such  as  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  and  Degas  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  are 
two  chapters,  on  “  The  Vision  of  the  Century,”  and  on  “  The 
Imagination  of  the  Century,”  in  which  the  abstract  questions  of 
painting,  and  the  difference  between  the  painting  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  of  earlier  centuries,  are  considered.  Then 
follow  brief  studies  of,  first,  “  The  Olympians,”  David  and  Ingres ; 
then  “The  Titans,”  Goya,  Blake,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Daumier; 
then  a  chapter  on  landscape,  with  studies  of  Crome,  Cotman, 
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Turner,  Constable,  Corot,  and  Rousseau;  then  studies  of  French 
art  (“  Heroic  Art  fused  with  Landscape ;  Titan  Sculpture ; 
Etchers  ”),  Millet,  Chass^riau,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Meryon,  and 
Legros ;  then  a  section  on  “  English  Art,  Grand,  Philistine,  and 
Decadent,”  with  studies  of  Etty,  Dyce,  Stevens,  Watts,  Madox 
Brown,  Wilkie,  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Keene,  Rossetti, 
and  Burne-Jones;  a  section  labelled  “Realism,”  containing 
studies  of  Courbet,  Manet,  and  Whistler;  and,  finally,  a  section 
labelled  “  Impressionism,”  which  is  devoted  to  Monet  and  to  a 
note  on  “  The  Spectral  Palette  and  Optical  Mixture.” 

The  plan  of  the  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  comprehensive  and  well- 
marked.  It  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  scattered  essays  on 
artists  but  a  view  of  a  period  of  artj  an  attempt,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  preface,  “  to  throw  the  chief  figures  of  the  period  into 
perspective;  to  define  their  imaginative  attitude;  to  indicate  how 
some  of  them  went  with  the  drift  of  art  special  to  the  century, 
and  others  against  it.”  Each  artist  is  studied,  not  only  as  an 
artist,  but  as  a  temperament,  and  his  intentions  are  expressed, 
as  often  as  possible,  by  quotations  from  his  letters  and  sayings. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  the  history  of  any  art  should  be 
written ;  not  in  a  generalised  sketch  of  “  tendencies,”  “  schools,” 
and  the  like,  but  in  an  eager  disentangling  of  the  personality  of 
each  artist,  of  his  aims  in  working,  and  of  the  manner  of  his  work. 
In  this  research  into  the  springs  of  action,  every  word  that  an 
artist  has  let  fall  about  his  own  art  is  of  value  as  evidence.  Mr. 
MacColl’s  book  is  a  storehouse  of  such  quotations,  chosen  with 
great  skill;  and  it  contains  no  other  quotations,  it  is  indebted 
to  no  other  critic,  it  is  all  his  own. 

The  modern  criticism  of  painting  in  England  has  been  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  accidental;  we  have  had,  since  Ruskin,  one 
or  two  good  books  and  a  number  of  good  detached  essays,  but 
no  body  of  really  fine  art  criticism.  The  infiuence  of  Ruskin  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  good  infiuence;  beauty  was  to  him,  literally, 
as  a  Frenchman  has  called  it,  a  religion;  and  he  preached  the 
religion  of  beauty  at  a  period  almost  as  much  absorbed  in  the 
pedantries  of  science  and  the  ignominies  of  material  success  as 
the  present  period.  Much  of  his  force  came  from  his  narrowness ; 
you  cannot  be  a  prophet  and  a  disinterested  analyst  at  the  same 
time.  Ruskin  did  more  than  any  man  of  our  century  to  interest 
Englishmen  in  beautiful  things,  and  it  matters  little  whether  his 
choice  among  beautiful  things  was  always  really  the  choice  of  an 
artist.  He  could  convince  the  stubborn  and  Philistine  British 
public,  or  he  could  brow-beat  that  public  into  fancying  that  it 
ought  to  be  convinced.  William  Morris,  who  made  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  things  himself,  and  who  also  tried  to  argue  on  behalf 
of  beauty  as  a  Socialist  orator,  has  had  very  much  less  infiuence 
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on  the  bulk  of  the  British  public.  Morris,  however,  was  really 
continuing  the  work  which  Ruskin  began. 

Had  Walter  Pater  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  art  criticism, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  sense,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
art  critic.  There  are  essays  scattered  throughout  his  work,  the 
essay  on  “  The  School  of  Giorgione,”  for  instance,  in  which  the 
essential  principles  of  the  art  of  painting  are  divined  and  inter¬ 
preted  with  extraordinary  subtlety.  I  remember  hearing  him 
say,  that,  as  he  grew  older,  books  interested  him  less  and  less, 
pictures  delighted  him  more  and  more.  But  with  him  art 
criticism  was  but  one  function  of  a  close,  delicate,  unceasing 
criticism  of  life;  and  the  ideas  at  the  root  of  painting,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  form  of  the  activity  of  the  spirit,  meant  more 
to  him,  in  spite  of  his  striving  after  absolute  justice,  than  the 
painting  itself.  Thus,  even  in  that  admirable  essay  on  Giorgione, 
he  could  leave  out  all  mention  of  “  The  Geometricians  ”  in  the 
Vienna  Gallery,  as,  in  writing  subtly  about  the  ideas  of  Coleridge, 
he  could  leave  out  “  Kubla  Khan  ”  from  the  selection  of  Coleridge’s 
poetry  which  was  to  accompany  his  essay.  At  it  was,  he  corrected 
many  of  the  generous  and  hasty  errors  of  Ruskin,  and  helped 
to  bring  back  criticism  to  a  wiser  and  more  tolerant  attitude 
toward  the  arts. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  written  about  painting 
deserves  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  read  with  understanding. 
Written  in  French,  and  signed  by  Baudelaire,  his  truths,  and 
paradoxes  reflecting  truths,  would  have  been  realised  for  what 
they  are.  Written  in  English,  and  obscurely  supposed  to  conceal 
some  dangerous  form  of  humour,  they  are  left  for  the  most  part 
unconsidered  by  the  “  serious  ”  public  of  the  annual  picture 
galleries. 

There  is  one  book  by  another  writer  who  has  not  always  been 
fairly  treated,  Mr.  George  Moore’s  “  Modern  Painting,”  which 
stands  out  among  the  art  criticism  of  our  time.  It  is  full  of 
injustice,  brutality,  and  ignorance;  but  it  is  full  also  of  the  most 
generous  justice,  the  most  discriminating  sympathy,  and  the 
genuine  knowledge  of  the  painter.  It  is  hastily  thought  out, 
hastily  written;  but  there,  in  those  vivid,  direct,  unscrupulously 
logical  pages,  you  will  find  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
painting,  let  out,  so  to  speak,  by  an  intelligence  all  sensation, 
which  has  soaked  them  up  without  knowing  it. 

In  Mr.  MacColl  we  have  the  art  critic  who  is  at  once  the  painter, 
the  man  of  letters,  and  the  learned  student  of  his  art  and  of  its 
history.  He  writes  with  authority,  and  his  writing  is  as  good  as 
if  he  were  merely  amusing  himself  with  phrases.  Listen  to  a 
few  of  the  phrases,  and  observe  how  just  is  the  criticism  expressed 
with  so  much  point  and  brilliance.  Of  Daumier  he  says: 
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“  Daumier’s  style  is  grand  and  elemental,  his  matter  is  trivial ; 
his  effect  is  the  angry  assault  of  that  drawing  on  this  matter,  the 
tilt  of  the  lance  against  the  windmill  and  the  sheep.”  Of  Albert 
Moore :  “  He  is  a  Pygmalion  who  transforms  the  woman  into 
marble.”  Of  Degas :  “  If  gymnastic  and  poetry  have  parted 
company,  he  takes  the  spirit  of  gymnastic  where  it  is.”  The  work 
of  Boucher  is  “  the  play  and  gallantry  of  Rubens  in  its  last 
dishevelment.”  And  of  music  he  says,  with  more  amplification, 
more  extravagance,  if  you  will :  “  An  art  that  came  out  of  the 
old  world  two  centuries  ago  with  a  few  chants,  love  songs  and 
dances,  that  a  century  ago  was  still  tied  to  the  words  of  a  mass 
or  opera,  or  threading  little  dance  movements  together  in  a 
suite,’  became,  in  the  last  century,  this  extraordinary  debauch, 
in  which  the  man  who  has  never  seen  a  battle,  loved  a  woman, 
or  worshipped  a  god  may  not  only  ideally  but  through  the 
response  of  his  nerves  and  pulses  to  immediate  rhythmical  attack, 

>  enjoy  the  ghosts  of  struggle,  rapture,  and  exaltation  with  a 

I  volume  and  intricacy,  an  anguish,  a  triumph,  an  irresponsibility 
unheard  of.”  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Mr.  MacColl’s  vision  and 
judgment  seem  to  be  limited  a  little  by  the  narrowing  perfection 
of  his  own  definitions.  He  flashes  them  out,  and  they  solidify, 
and  look  so  well  on  the  page  that  they  seem  to  him  final.  And 
also,  in  his  sentences,  the  imagery  can  become,  at  times,  a  little 
ferocious,  the  emphasis  a  little  mechanical  in  its  reiteration.  He 
says  of  Courbet :  “  He  will  have  no  blasphemy  of  matter ;  he  lets 
i,  down  among  the  painter  Rabbis  a  St.  Peter’s  sheet,  filled  with 

i  creatures  banned  as  common  and  unclean  in  their  Numbers  and 

Deuteronomy,  and  proclaims  them  all  blessed  by  light.”  The 
bricks,  in  his  work,  are  often  better  than  the  building.  Every 
sentence  in  a  paragraph  may  be  good,  but  the  paragraph  has  rarely 
I  the  air  of  having  been  composed  after  a  pattern,  or  to  a  tune. 
Most  of  the  sentences  could  be  transposed,  each  with  its  separate 
thing  worth  saying  and  well  said,  and  none  of  them  would  be 
the  worse  for  the  change.  It  is  in  this  flaw,  perhaps,  that  one 
distinguishes  the  writer  to  whom  writing  is  a  supplementary 
profession,  the  writer  who  is  first  of  all  a  painter. 

V  The  main  value  of  the  criticism  in  this  book  is  that  it  is  a 
painter’s  criticism,  letting  one  in  by  secret  doors  into  the  recesses 
of  the  painter’s  brain  and  workshop.  Read  the  chapter  on 
Delacroix,  or  the  stoically  just  estimate  of  David.  Or  read,  with 
the  care  it  requires,  that  introductory  chapter  on  ”  The  Vision  of 
L  the  Century,”  in  which  perhaps  the  best  section  is  that  headed 

I  “Truth  of  Impression,”  with  its  clear,  minute  analysis  of  what 

'0  and  how  we  see,  and  of  the  tricks  and  compromises  of  the  eye 

ft  itself.  A  later  chapter  on  landscape  is  not  less  convincing  in  its 

I'  new  presentment  of  what  we  realise  so  hazily  liecause  we  seem 
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to  know  it  80  well.  Reading  it,  “  the  familiar  becomes  strange  ” 
on  its  way  to  becoming  intimate.  But  you  may  turn  almost 
anywhere  in  these  pages,  and  find  scarcely  a  painter  who  is  not 
dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  work.  To  see  the  full  range 
of  this  critic,  observe  his  tenderness  with  Millet,  flame  and  rage 
with  “  The  Titans,”  scrupulous  fairness  to  Constable,  “  forcible, 
solid,  glittering,  native  of  his  parish,”  and  the  bowing  down  of 
his  whole  soul  and  imagination  before  Rodin.  And  see  how  his 
best  writing,  not  his  most  brilliant,  but  that  in  which  the  words 
live  with  the  deepest  life,  comes  out  of  a  strenuous  attempt  to 
interpret  what  is  most  essentially  pictorial  in  painting ;  as  in  that 
half -sentence  on  Turner,  “  drawn  on  really  by  the  deep  attraction 
and  emotion  of  light,  its  events  and  passionate  chemistries,”  or 
in  such  a  sentence  as  this  on  Crome’s  picture  of  “  Household 
Heath  ” :  “  Crome  painted  it  ‘  for  air  and  space,’  built  up  the 
‘  flaming  walls,’  stretched  out  the  floor  of  the  world,  and,  with 
the  helping  gesture  of  a  pointing  figure,  sent  his  road  travelling 
endlessly ;  yet  held  his  weeds  in  hand,  to  tie  together  the  local  and 
the  boundless,  enrich  the  foreground  with  their  design  and 
enhance  the  bare  stretch  of  distance.” 

II. 

What  exactly,”  says  Mr.  MacColl,  “  was  the  special  and  final 
addition  made  to  the  instrument  of  painting  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  It  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  painting  accepted  at 
last  the  full  contents  of  vision  as  material,  all  that  is  given  in  the 
coloured  camera-reflection  of  the  real  world.”  So  far  so  good,  but  is 
that  all,  or  even  the  essential  part,  of  what  the  painting  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  has  tried  to  do?  Is  it  not  rather  that  modem  painters  have 
tried  to  do  with  the  aid  of  nature  what  the  old  painters  did  without 
it?  to  find  the  pattern  and  rhythm  of  their  pictures  in  nature 
itself  rather  than  in  their  own  brains  and  on  their  own  palettes? 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and 
"  accepting  the  full  contents  of  vision  as  material  ” ;  it  is  the 
deeper  and  more  difficult  question  of  getting  nature,  seen  frankly, 
into  the  pattern,  instead  of  coming  to  nature  with  one’s  pattern 
ready-made. 

Mr.  MacColl  has  said,  in  speaking  of  Turner,  precisely  what 
might  be  said  of  the  whole  movement  of  the  century.  Turner’s 
design,  he  says,  “  is  not  a  rhythm  forced  on  objects  from  without 
or  uncertainly  apprehended  in  them.  It  is  an  eye  for  their  own 

principle  of  construction,  their  private  rhythm . To 

conquer  the  anatomy  and  architecture  of  clouds  as  well  as  station¬ 
ary  rock  and  tree  was  a  feat  wonderful  enough.  But  to  surprise 
an  intricate  rhythm  in  the  welter  of  waves,  to  wreathe  a  sculpture 
out  of  the  waste  wrath  and  torment  of  the  sea,  was  his  supreme 
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triumph.”  There,  in  that  triumphant  instance,  we  get  the  new 
aim,  the  new  success.  We  shall  see  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
difference  if  we  turn  to  an  older  painter  who  is  a  great  master 
of  rhythm,  to  Botticelli.  Take,  among  Botticelli’s  work,  the 
“  Entombment  ”  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  Observe  how,  in  that 
profound  and  lovely  picture,  the  rhythm  which  unites  all  those 
bending  figures  is  a  rhythm  not  inherent  in  the  figures  themselves, 
not  a  part  of  their  nature,  or  even  of  their  actual  movement, 
but  brought  into  them  by  the  painter,  for  the  sake  of  a  fine  music 
which  it  will  make  in  the  picture.  Or,  to  set  sea-painting  against 
sea-painting,  compare  those  waves  of  Turner  with  the  little,  wing¬ 
like  waves  which  carry  forward  the  shell  on  which  Venus  is 
brought  to  land,  in  the  “  Birth  of  Venus,”  in  the  Uffizzi.  There, 
as  always  in  Botticelli,  you  get  a  rhythm  which  winds  into  its 
own  pattern  flawlessly;  only,  the  pattern  is  not  nature’s  or  seen 
in  nature. 

The  sentiment  of  nature,  as  it  enters  into  the  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  new  thing  in  art.  Try  to  imagine  Millet  in 
any  other  century!  To  the  old  painters  nature  did  not  exist  as 
nature,  only  as  decoration,  or  as  the  interest  of  locality.  It  was  a 
matter  for  backgrounds,  a  device  for  “stationing,”  in  Keats’ 
phrase,  their  figures  or  their  drama.  When  nature  “  put  them 
out,”  it  could  be  altered  at  will;  when  nature  pleased  them,  it 
could  be  copied  separately,  with  a  separate  focussing  of  each  square 
inch  of  stones  or  grass.  There  was  the  play-building  of  topo¬ 
graphy,  in  clear  Italian  backgrounds,  little  walled  cities  on  a  hill, 
with  their  paved  roads  and  chequer- work  of  streets  and  gardens  ; 
and  there  was  the  painter’s  delight  in  separate  natural  effects,  in 
flowers  or  colours.  But  the  interest  has  no  guardian  feeling  of 
fidelity  or  sense  of  honour  towards  nature.  Even  Giorgione  is 
occupied  in  making  the  world  a  place  of  rest  or  enchantment 
for  the  men  and  women  who  enjoy  its  leisure.  No  one  has 
realised  that  nature  can  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality. 

To  the  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nature  is  life, 
religion,  responsibility,  or  seduction.  There  is  the  devout  sincerity 
of  the  eye  to  things  seen;  there  is  the  mind’s  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  life  in  visible  things.  From  the  conjunction  of  this 
thought  and  sight  we  get  the  special  character  of  modern  painting. 
Impressionism,  in  a  broad  sense  the  pictorial  art  of  the  century, 

is,  in  its  essential  aim,  limited  to  an  immediate  noting  of  light, 
movement,  expression;  to  the  exquisite  record  of  an  instant.  Is 

it,  in  Browning’s  phrase,  “  the  instant  made  eternity  ”  ?  If  the 
instant,  however  deftly  rendered,  remains  temporary,  you  may 
have,  perhaps,  some  of  Monet’s  work,  but  you  will  have  no  more 
than  a  shorthand  note,  which  the  reporter  has  not  even  troubled 
to  copy  out.  If  the  instant,  “  changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree,” 
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takes  on  that  incalculable  aspect,  as  of  a  thing  which  has  always 
existed  and  must  always  go  on  existing,  you  have  the  equivalent, 
under  new  conditions,  of  those  masterpieces  of  the  past  which 
can  never  be  repeated,  but  which  may,  in  any  age,  be  equalled. 

“  The  painting  of  nature,”  says  Mr.  MacColl,  very  justly,  “  is 
not  always  compatible  with  the  nature  of  paint,  and  the  ‘sense 
of  nature’  depends  as  much  upon  humouring  the  nature  of  the 
paint  as  upon  pressing  the  nature  of  the  thing,  upon  freshness, 
limpid  ease,  untired  response.”  “  Manet  and  Mr.  Whistler,”  he 
says  elsewhere,  in  a  sentence  which  might  follow  this  one,  “  are 
the  two  artists  of  their  time  who  are  natives  of  paint,  who  make 
a  sticky  rebellious  substance  a  magical  liquid  matter.”  In  other 
words,  it  is  in  Manet  and  in  Mr.  Whistler,  among  the  painters 
of  our  own  age,  that  we  can  see  best  what  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  aiming  at  in  painting.  Of  each  it  could  be  said,  as  Mr. 
MacColl  says  of  Manet :  “  He  resaw  the  world,  remade  its  pictorial 
aspect.”  “  He  never  runs  away  from  his  daring  vision,”  says  Mr. 
MacColl,  further,  of  Manet,  “  to  take  refuge  in  a  far-away  dirty 
reasonableness;  supplies  no  buffers  for  the  timid  eye,  but  risks 
all  on  the  exact  rightness  of  the  essential  relations.”  And  of 
Mr.  Whistler,  not  less  justly :  “  He  has  the  faith  of  this  art  of 
tones  that  there  is  a  sacred  integrity  of  beauty  in  an  object 
seen  in  its  own  air,  its  own  light,  its  own  week,  its  own  house; 
that  ‘  invention,’  when  it  contravenes  the  logic  of  this  beauty, 
tears  away  just  the  integument  in  which  the  choicest  visible  life 
abides.” 

To  Manet,  in  his  vision  of  the  world,  everything  existed  in 
hard  outline.  Late  in  life  he  tried  to  see  more  in  Monet’s  way, 
but  when  he  was  using  only  his  own  eyes  it  was  natural  to  him 
to  be  very  heedful  of  the  silhouette.  In  seeing,  and  in  rendering 
what  he  saw,  Manet  has,  above  all,  audacity;  he  cannot  conceal 
his  delight  in  the  paint  which  comes  out  of  his  brush  like  life 
itself.  I  have  seen  painters,  standing  before  a  canvas  of  Manet, 
lost  in  delight  over  the  surprising  way  in  which  the  paint  comes 
alive,  with  a  beauty  inherent  in  itself,  yet  always  on  its  way  to 
express  something.  I  can  imagine,  from  the  reproduction,  what 
the  “  Girl’s  Head,”  facing  p.  148,  must  be  in  itself,  when  the 
actual  touch  can  be  followed;  and  how  its  severe,  exhilarating 
beauty,  in  which  there  is  neither  waste  nor  excess,  with  no  more 
separable  meaning  than  that  actually  explicit  in  a  living  face  at 
which  one  has  looked  long,  must  have  deadened  or  emptied  every 
picture  hung  near  it,  as  the  “Olympia”  does  in  one  room  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  as  Mr.  Whistler’s  “  Portrait  of  his  Mother  ” 
does  in  the  next  room.  “  Manet’s  mind,”  says  Mr.  MacColl,  in 
his  final  summing-up,  “  is  that  joyful  heedless  mind  of  summer, 
beneath  or  above  thought,  the  intense  sensation  of  life  with  its 
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lights  and  colours,  coming  and  going  in  the  head.”  “In  Manet 
there  is  nothing  but  good  painting,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  in  those 
admirable  and  revealing  pages  at  the  beginning  of  “  Modern 
Painting.”  In  those  two  definitions  we  get,  surely,  the  final 
definition  of  the  painter  as  painter,  and  they  say  no  more  than 
the  strict  truth  about  Manet. 

To  Mr.  Whistler  there  are  many  things  in  the  world  besides 
good  painting,  and  the  mind  which  sees  through  his  eyes  is 
neither  “  joyful”  nor  “  heedless.”  Unlike  most  modern  painters, 
Mr.  Whistler  does  not  fling  the  truth  at  you  stark  naked;  he 
wishes  you  to  know  that  you  are  looking  at  a  picture,  a  work  of 
art,  and  not  at  yourself  or  your  neighbour  in  a  mirror.  He  would 
feel,  I  think,  that  he  had  failed  with  you  if  you  did  not  say :  How 
beautiful!  before  saying:  How  true!  Nature  can  take  good  care 
of  herself,  and  will  give  you  all  the  reality  you  want,  whenever 
you  want  it;  but  the  way  of  looking  at  nature,  which  is  what  art 
has  to  teach  you,  or  to  do  in  your  place,  can  come  only  from  the 
artist.  Look  at  this  corner  of  the  sea  and  sand,  and  then  at  Mr. 
Whistler’s  picture  of  it.  How  roughly,  crudely,  imperfectly, 
uninterestingly,  you  had  seen  the  thing  itself,  until  the  picture 
taught  you  how  to  look.  The  exact  shape  of  the  wave,  the  exact 
tints  of  its  colouring :  had  you  found  them  out  for  yourself  ? 
Above  all,  had  you  felt  them  as  you  feel  those  lines  and  colours 
in  the  picture?  And  yet  the  picture  is  only  a  suggestion,  a 
moment  out  of  an  unending  series  of  moments;  but  the  moment 
has  been  detached  by  art  from  that  unending  and  unnoted  series, 
and  it  gives  you  the  soul  of  visible  things  in  that  miraculous 
retention  of  a  moment. 

Mr.  Whistler  gives  you  the  picture,  then,  frankly  as  a  picture. 
He  gives  it  to  you  for  its  lines,  its  colours,  as  at  all  events  its 
primary  meaning  for  him;  a  meaning  in  itself  almost  or  quite 
sufficient,  if  need  be,  but  capable  of  an  indefinite  extension  or 
deepening.  Unlike  most  men,  he  sees,  sees  really,  with  a  complete 
indifierence  to  what  other  significance  things  may  have,  besides 
their  visible  aspect. 

Only,  for  him,  the  visible  aspect  of  things  is  the  aspect  of  a 
continual  miracle,  and  it  is  from  this  fresh  sense  of  wonder  that 
there  comes  that  mystery  in  which  he  envelops  mere  flesh  and 
blood,  in  which  there  is  no  inherent  strangeness.  Some  aspect  of  a 
thing  dreamed,  or  seen  in  passing  and  then  remembered  in  the 
transfiguring  memory  of  the  brain,  comes  hauntingly  into  all  his 
faces.  The  look  they  show  you  is  not  the  look  which  their  mirror 
sees  every  morning  and  every  evening.  It  has  come  to  them  out  of 
the  eye  that  sees  them,  at  it  were,  for  the  first  time.  Until  Mr. 
Whistler  looked  at  this  young  girl’s  face,  it  was  but  a  young  girl’s 
face;  now  it  is  something  besides,  it  means  all  that  the  brush 
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has  thoTight  into  it,  it  has  the  weight  and  meaning  and  mysterious 
questioning  of  a  work  of  art.  Every  work  of  art  is  an  interroga¬ 
tion;  these  faces  exist  softly,  like  flowers,  delicately  on  a  canvas; 
they  challenge  us  idly,  offering  their  most  secret  perfumes  if  we 
will  hut  drink  them  in.  They  await  time  in  an  uneager  patience, 
content  to  be  themselves.  They  have  the  flower’s  assurance,  the 
flower’s  humility. 

Look  round  a  picture  gallery,  and  you  will  recognise  a  Whistler 
at  once,  and  for  this  reason  first,  that  it  does  not  come  to  meet 
you.  Most  of  the  other  pictures  seem  to  cry  across  the  floor: 

Come  and  look  at  us,  see  how  like  something  we  are !  ”  Their 
voices  cross  and  jangle  like  the  voices  of  rival  sellers  in  a  street 
fair.  Each  out-bids  his  neighbour,  promising  you  more  than  your 
money’s  worth.  The  Whistlers  smile  secretly  in  their  corner,  and 
say  nothing.  They  are  not  really  indifferent;  they  watch  and 
wait,  and  when  you  come  near  them  they  seem  to  efface  them¬ 
selves,  as  if  they  would  not  have  you  even  see  them  too  closely. 
That  is  all  part  of  the  subtle  malice  with  which  they  win  you. 
They  choose  you,  you  do  not  choose  them. 

III. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  as  in  every  century,  there  have  been 
painters  who  have  deliberately  turned  backwards  or  aside,  haters 
of  their  own  time,  haters  of  reality,  dreamers  who  have  wanted 
to  gather  in  some  corner  of  unlimited  space.  Poets  rather  than 
painters,  the  visible  world  has  seemed  too  narrow  for  them; 
and  one,  like  Monticelli,  has  tried  to  paint  in  terms  of  music, 
and  another,  like  Bossetti,  has  tried  to  put  the  spiritual  mysteries 
of  passion,  or,  like  Watts,  the  bodily  form  of  great  emotion  and 
high  duties,  literally  upon  the  canvas.  Theodore  Chasseriau 
comes  partly  into  this  company;  his  pupil,  in  a  sense,  Gustave 
Moreau,  belongs  to  it  wholly;  and  there  is  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
(with  a  difference),  and  Simeon  Solomon,  and  Burne-Jones,  and 
Eelicien  Bops,  and  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Most  of  them  are  not 
perfectly  equipped  as  painters,  but  may  seem  to  escape  from  some 
at  least  of  their  limitations  by  this  commerce  with  another  world. 
All  have  an  interest  beyond  their  mere  skill  as  painters,  with 
various  kinds  of  appeal  to  those  who  go  to  art  for  something 
which  is  certainly  not  the  art  of  it.  They  set  up  wayside  idols  to 
strange  gods,  and  bow  down  before  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air.  Some  have  a  devil,  others  speak  with  tongues.  They  stir 
the  curiosity  of  their  contemporaries  more  keenly  than  the 
painters  who  merely  paint  j  and  are  easier  to  discuss,  and  more 
amusing  to  write  about.  One  translates  his  own  pictures  into 
sonnets,  another  composes  “  A  Vision  of  Love  in  Sleep,”  in 
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melcwliouB  prose;  and  Moreau  will  live  in  the  pages  which 
Huysmans  has  written  about  him,  at  least  as  long  as  in  his 
pictures. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  MacColl  has  done,  at  last,  full  justice  to 
Chass^riau,  a  painter  who  is  little  known,  even  in  France,  where 
he  did  something  to  begin  several  movements.  “  The  noble  force, 
the  tired  exotic  grace,  the  fluid  grey  and  gold  of  the  deeps  of  air. 
.  .  .  quelque  chose  qui  soil  royale  et  qui  reste  ”  can  be  divined 

even  in  the  reproduction  of  his  “  Esther,”  in  which  the  slim 
young  body,  and  the  arms  lifted  to  knot  the  hair,  recall  the  more 
desperate  gesture  of  a  **  Daphne,”  stiffening  already  into  the 
friendly  embrace  of  the  laurel-tree,  as  the  hunter  Apollo  leaps 
forward,  radiant  and  too  late.  I  remember  an  English  painter, 
of  a  wholly  different  school,  stopping  short  with  delight,  and 
pulling  out  his  sketch-book  to  note  the  gesture,  as  he  came  into 
a  room  in  which  I  once  had  a  print  of  the  “  Daphne  ”  hanging. 

One  “  strain  ”  of  Chass^riau,  as  Mr.  MacColl  notes,  works  out 
in  the  ‘‘monumental  art,  full  of  ancient  quiet,  of  the  gods  and 
their  sacred  seats  ”  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes ;  another,  “  Greco- 
Indian,  exotic  and  seductive,”  in  “the  fevered  impotence  of 
Gustave  Moreau,  a  lover  of  the  pungent  spices  and  heady  incense 
of  painting,  but  unable  to  distil  them  from  the  thing.”  This  is 
a  severe,  not  altogether  unjust,  judgment,  but  it  is  not  all  that 
remains  to  be  said  of  an  astonishing  painter.  Moreau  has  been 
chiefly  praised  for  qualities  which  belong  rather  to  literature 
than  to  painting,  and  much  of  his  work  is  like  the  idolatry  of  a 
savage  drugged  with  opium.  He  has  brought  together  the  spoils 
of  many  altars,  heaped  mythology  on  mythology,  and  wrought 
out  of  his  head  a  barbarous  mosaic  of  decorative  detail,  which 
has  been  seen  in  no  light  in  which  human  eyes  ever  saw. 
Legendary  figures  pose  academically  among  landscapes  of 
vegetable  jewels.  But  in  some  of  his  work,  done  for  enamelling 
or  for  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  fantasies  in  which  plain  colour 
is  placed  against  plain  colour,  and  the  drawing  is  rigid  and  as  if 
petrified,  weave  admirable  patterns,  exactly  suiting  those  two 
formal  mediums.  And,  in  some  small  water-colours  hung  lately 
in  the  Luxembourg,  among  more  ambitious  failures,  there  were 
miracles  of  sheer  painter’s  colour,  hardly  attached  to  anything, 
a  mosaic  of  precious  stones,  but  with  all  the  inner  fires  of  the 
jewels  flaming  out  of  the  canvas. 

One,  the  unluckiest,  of  these  dreamers  who  have  made  a  world 
“  a  rebours”  and  have  lived  persistently  in  it  “  though  the  world,” 
the  other  world,  may  have  had  only  “a  horror  of  their  joy,”  is 
Simeon  Solomon,  a  painter  who,  I  suppose,  is  still  living,  for¬ 
gotten  somewhere  or  other.  Mr.  MacColl  does  not  mention  him, 
though  two  of  his  pictures  were  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition;  but 
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it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  his  place,  not  far  from  Burne-Jones, 
in  any  record  of  the  painting  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Had 
circumstances  been  kinder  to  him,  or  had  he  been  other  than 
himself,  he  would  have  been  a  formidable  rival  for  Burne-Jones, 
“  where  travellers  of  his  tribe,”  as  Mr.  Mac(3oll  says,  “  will  still 
be  waylaid,  on  the  confines  of  glamour  and  sleep.”  Look  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
between  1865  and  1872,  and  you  will  find  picture  after  picture, 
from  the  “  Lady  in  the  Chinese  Dress,”  with  its  bad  drawing  and 
queer,  orchid-like  colour,  and  exotic  and  enigmatical  expressive¬ 
ness,  to  the  Academy  “Judith  and  her  Attendant  going  to  the 
Assyrian  Camp,”  of  1872.  The  very  names,  “Love  in  Winter,” 
“  Sacramentum  Amoris,”  “Hosanna,”  suggest  Burne-Jones, 
though  they  are  exactly  parallel  in  date,  and  are  as  likely  to 
represent  an  influence  as  a  following.  Others  have  a  more 
definitely  Jewish  character,  “  The  Three  Holy  Children  in  the 
Fiery  Furnace,”  the  “Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  Benediction  of  Peace,”  the  “  Carrying  the  Law  in  the 
Synagogue  of  Geneva,”  etc.,  while  perhaps  what  was  most  signi¬ 
ficant  in  this  strange  temperament  is  seen  in  such  pictures  as 
“  The  Sleepers  and  the  One  that  Waketh.”  Three  faces,  faint 
with  languor,  two  with  closed  eyes  and  the  other  with  eyes  wearily 
open,  lean  together,  cheek  on  cheek,  between  white,  sharp-edged 
stars  in  a  background  of  dim  sky.  These  faces,  with  their  spectral 
pallor,  the  robes  of  faint  purple  tinged  with  violet,  are  full  of 
morbid  delicacy,  like  the  painting  of  a  perfume.  Here,  as  always, 
there  is  weakness,  insecurity,  but  also  a  very  personal  sense  of 
beauty,  which  this  only  half-mastered  technique  is  undoubtedly 
able  to  bring  out  upon  the  canvas,  in  at  least  a  suggestion  of 
everything  that  the  painter  meant. 

In  later  years  Solomon  restricted  himself  to  single  heads  drawn 
in  coloured  chalks,  sometimes  two  heads  facing  one  another,  the 
Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalen,  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  drawing  becomes  more  and  more  nerveless, 
the  expression  loses  delicacy  and  hardens  into  the  caricature  of  an 
emotion,  the  faint  suggestions  of  colour  become  more  pronounced, 
more  crudely  assorted.  In  the  latest  drawings  of  all  we  see  no 
more  than  the  splintering  wreck  of  a  painter’s  technique.  But  as 
lately  as  ten  years  ago  he  could  still  produce,  with  an  almost 
mechanical  ease,  sitting  at  a  crowded  table  in  a  Clerkenwell  news¬ 
room,  those  drawings  which  we  see  reproduced  by  some  cheap 
process  of  facsimile,  in  pink  or  in  black,  and  sold  in  the  picture- 
shops  in  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  Museum  Street.  They 
have  legends  under  them  out  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin,  or  out  of 
Dante,  in  Italian;  or  they  have  the  names  of  the  Seven  Virtues, 
or  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins;  or  are  images  of  Sleep  and  Death 
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and  Twilight.  “  A  void  and  wonderfully  vagne  desire  ”  fills  all 
these  hollow  faces,  as  water  fills  the  hollow  pools  of  the  sand ;  they 
have  the  sorrow  of  those  who  have  no  cause  for  sorrow  except 
that  they  are  as  they  are  in  a  world  not  made  after  their  pattern. 
The  lips  are  sucked  back  and  the  chins  thrust  forward  in  a  languor 
which  becomes  a  mannerism,  like  the  long  thin  throats  and 
heavy  half-closed  eyes  and  cheeks  haggard  with  fever  or  exhaus¬ 
tion.  The  same  face,  varied  a  little  in  mood,  scarcely  in  feature, 
serves  for  Christ  and  the  two  Marys,  for  Sleep  and  for  Lust. 
The  lips  are  scarcely  roughened  to  indicate  a  man,  the  throats 
scarcely  lengthened  to  indicate  a  woman.  These  faces  are 
without  sex;  they  have  brooded  among  ghosts  of  passions  till 
they  have  become  the  ghosts  of  themselves;  the  energy  of  virtue 
or  of  sin  has  gone  out  of  them,  and  they  hang  in  space,  dry, 
rattling,  the  husks  of  desire. 


IV. 

Clearly  marked  off  from  these  painters  to  whom  paint  has 
been  no  more  than  a  difficult,  never  really  loved  or  accepted, 
medium  for  the  translation  of  dreams  or  ideas  into  visible  form, 
yet  not  without  some  of  their  desire  of  the  impossible  in  paint, 
Monticelli,  to  whom  Mr.  MacColl  devotes  a  few,  not  unsympathetic 
lines,  seems  to  unite  several  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  painting, 
in  a  contradiction  all  his  own.  I  confess  that  he  interests  me 
more  than  many  better  painters.  He  tries  to  do  a  thing  wholly 
his  own,  and  is  led  into  one  of  those  confusing  and  interesting 
attempts  to  make  one  form  of  art  do  the  work  of  another  form  of 
art  as  well  as  its  own,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our  century, 
and  which  appeal,  with  so  much  illegitimate  charm,  to  most 
speculative  minds. 

To  Monticelli  colour  is  a  mood;  or  is  it  that  he  is  so  much 
a  painter  that  mood  to  him  is  colour?  Faust  and  Margaret,  or  a 
woman  feeding  chickens,  or  a  vase  of  flowers  on  a  table,  or  a 
conversation  in  a  park,  or  a  cottage  interior,  it  is  as  much  the 
same  to  him  as  one  title  or  another  is  the  same  to  a  musician. 
The  mood  of  his  own  soul,  or  the  fiery  idea  at  the  heart  of  these 
mere  reds  and  greens  and  yellows:  that  is  his  aim,  and  the  form 
which  offers  itself  to  embody  that  desire  is  a  somewhat  unimportant 
accident  to  him.  But  since  form  is  the  language  in  which  alone 
we  can  express  thought  or  emotion,  so  as  to  be  understood  in  any 
very  positive  or  complete  way,  it  is  his  error  to  l)e  inattentive 
to  language,  forgetting  how  little  we  can  express  by  gesture  and 
the  sound  of  the  voice  only. 

But  he  himself,  doubtless,  is  content  with  the  arabesque  of  the 
intention,  with  a  voluptuous  delight  in  daring  harmonies  of 
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colour,  as  a  musician  might  be  content  to  weave  dissonances  into 
fantastic  progressions,  in  a  kind  of  very  conscious  madness,  a 
Sadism  of  sound.  Monticelli’s  delights  are  all  violent,  and,  in 
their  really  abstract  intoxication  of  the  eyes,  can  be  indicated 
only  in  terms  of  lust  and  cruelty.  Beauty,  with  him,  is  a  kind 
of  torture,  as  if  sensuality  were  carried  to  the  point  of  a  rejoicing 
agony.  His  colour  cries  out  with  the  pain  of  an  ecstasy  greater 
than  it  can  bear.  A  weak  and  neurotic  Turner,  seeing  feverishly 
what  Turner  saw  steadily  in  sky  and  sea,  coupled  with  a  Watteau 
to  whom  courtly  elegance  and  the  delicate  pathos  of  pleasure 
had  come  to  be  seen  tragically,  sombrely,  vehemently,  might 
perhaps  have  painted  some  of  these  pictures,  or  at  least  thought 
them  in  such  a  manner.  The  painting  itself  is  like  the  way  of 
seeing,  hurried,  fierce,  prodigal,  the  paint  laid  on  by  the  palette- 
knife  in  great  lumps  which  stand  out  of  the  canvas.  Looked  at 
close,  some  of  these  pictures  seem  to  be  encrusted  with  uncut 
jewels,  like  the  walls  of  the  Wenzel  Chapel  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Prague.  At  the  proper  distance  the  colours  clash  together  in 
that  irreconcilable  way  which  Monticelli  meant,  crude  tone 
against  crude  tone :  their  conflict  is  the  picture. 

In  writing  of  Monticelli  it  is  impossible  not  to  use  terms 
of  hearing  at  least  as  often  as  terms  of  sight.  All  his  painting 
tends  towards  the  effect  of  music,  with  almost  the  same  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  matter;  which  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  the  painter’s  proper  material,  while  it  is  not  the 
musician’s.  Monticelli  is  scarcely  at  all  dependent  on  what  he 
sees,  or  rather  he  sees  what  he  likes,  and  he  always  likes  the  same 
thing.  He  tries  to  purify  vision  to  the  point  of  getting  dis¬ 
embodied  colour.  Other  painters  have  tried  to  give  us  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  colour.  He  seems  to  paint  listening.  Confident, 
doubtless,  in  the  symbolism  by  which  a  sound,  a  colour,  or  an 
emotion  may  be  identical,  the  expression  only  being  different,  not 
the  thing  expressed,  he  hears  colour  upon  a  fiery  orchestra  of  his 
own.  And  some  of  the  formlessness  of  his  painting  undoubtedly 
comes  from  that  singular  confidence  of  his  that  the  emotional 
expressiveness  of  music,  together  with  its  apparent  escape  from 
formal  reality,  can  be  transferred  without  loss  to  the  art  of 
painting. 

Does  he  not,  however,  forget  that  music  is  really  the  most 
formal  and  even  fettered  of  the  arts,  a  kind  of  divine  mathematics, 
in  which  the  figures  on  the  slate  begin  to  sing?  At  one  end  a 
dry  science,  at  the  other  an  inspired  voice,  music  can  express 
emotion  only  by  its  own  severely  practical  method,  and  is  no  more 
the  bird-like  improvisation  which  it  is  often  supposed  to  be  than 
poetry  is  the  instinctive  speech  of  emotion  when  it  has  reached 
the  stage  of  words.  On  true  principles  of  analogy,  music  corre- 
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apondfl  to  a  picture  in  which  there  is  first  of  all  very  careful 
drawing.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  is  seen  by  theorists 
like  Monticelli,  whom  we  must  take  as  he  is :  a  painter  who 
would  make  pictures  sing,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  music, 
but  according  to  a  seductive  misinterpretation  of  them. 

The  subjects  of  Monticelli’s  pictures  are  excuses,  and  the  excuse 
is  sometimes  almost  humorous.  He  paints  a  woman  feeding 
chickens,  and  the  incident  is  only  invented  to  bring  a  large 
figure,  so  over-real  as  to  be  almost  spectral,  against  a  background 
of  blue-black  storm-clouds.  He  paints  a  woman  washing  clothes, 
and,  as  one  looks  at  the  picture,  one  sees  at  first  only  a  background 
crackling  with  fiames,  then  a  streak  of  white  in  the  foreground, 
a  river  seen  for  a  moment  under  the  shadow  of  that  great  light, 
and  then,  finally,  a  woman  bending  over  the  water.  He  paints 
a  nymph,  and  we  see  a  coarse  woman,  half-naked,  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  with  a  dog  at  her  feet.  In  another  picture  two 
dogs  meet  in  a  field,  and  stare  curiously  and  angrily  at  one 
another.  Sometimes  he  seizes  upon  a  really  picturesque  moment, 
not  neglecting  its  more  obviously  dramatic  possibilities,  as  in  the 
scene  evoked  from  Faust  or  the  sober  and  splendid  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  in  which  the  splendour  of  robes  and  crowns  has  not 
distracted  him  from  the  august  meaning  of  the  legend.  He  is 
fond  of  figures  arrested  in  a  pause  of  the  dance,  like  the  three 
Algerian  women  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway,  or  the  tambourine 
dance  in  the  open  space  of  a  park;  curiously  fond  also  of  little 
naked  children  and  of  dogs.  His  painting  often  conveys  the  effect 
of  tapestry,  as  in  the  large  “Meeting  in  the  Park,”  with  its 
colour  as  if  stitched  into  the  canvas.  His  world  is  a  kind  of  queer, 
bright,  sombre  fairy-land  of  his  own,  where  fantastic  people  sing 
and  dance  on  the  grass,  and  wander  beside  fountains,  and  lie 
under  trees,  always  in  happy  landscapes  which  some  fierce  thought 
has  turned  tragic ;  the  painter  being  indeed  indifferent  to  more  than 
the  gesture  of  his  puppets  in  solid  paint,  who  make  so  little 
pretence  to  any  individual  life  of  their  own.  Their  faces  are  for 
the  most  part  indistinguishable;  all  the  emotion  being  in  the 
colour  of  their  dresses,  in  their  gesture,  and  in  the  moment’s 
pattern  which  they  make  upon  the  green  grass  or  against  ancient 
walls. 

And  Monticelli  has  at  least  this  great  quality,  among  others 
less  great:  every  touch  of  his  brush  expresses  a  personal  vision, 
a  way  of  feeling  colour,  and  is  a  protest  against  that  vague  sort 
of  seeing  everything  in  general  and  feeling  nothing  at  all,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  Things  as  they 
really  are !  that  paradox  for  fools.  For  every  one,  probably, 
for  the  artist  certainly,  things  are  as  one  sees  them ;  and  if  most 
people  seem  to  see  things  in  very  much  the  same  way,  that  is 
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only  another  proof  of  the  small  amount  of  individuality  in  the 
average  man,  his  deplorable  faculty  of  imitation,  his  inability 
not  only  to  think  but  to  see  for  himself.  Monticelli  creates  with 
his  eyes,  putting  his  own  symbols  frankly  in  the  place  of  nature’s : 
for  that,  perhaps,  is  what  it  means  to  see  nature  in  a  personal 
way. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  HAPPIEST  OF  THE  POETS. 

I. 

Rossetti,  in  one  of  his  letters,  numbers  his  favourite  colours  in 
the  order  of  his  favour,  and  throughout  his  work  one  feels  that 
he  loved  form  and  colour  for  themselves  and  apart  from  what 
they  represent.  One  feels  sometimes  that  he  desired  a  world  of 
essences,  of  unmixed  powers,  of  impossible  purities.  It  is  as 
though  the  Last  Judgment  had  already  begun  in  his  mind,  and 
that  the  essences  and  powers,  which  the  divine  hand  had  mixed 
into  one  another  to  make  the  loam  of  life,  fell  asunder  at  his  touch. 
If  he  painted  a  flame  or  a  blue  distance,  he  painted  as  though 
he  had  seen  the  flame  out  of  whose  heart  all  flames  had  been  taken, 
or  the  blue  of  the  abyss  that  was  before  all  life,  and  if  he  painted 
a  woman’s  face,  he  painted  it  in  some  moment  of  intensity  when 
the  ecstasy  of  the  lover  and  of  the  saint  are  alike,  and  desire 
becomes  wisdom  without  ceasing  to  be  desire.  He  listens  to  the 
cry  of  the  flesh  till  it  becomes  proud  and  passes  beyond  the  world 
where  some  immense  desire  that  the  intellect  cannot  understand 
mixes  with  the  desire  of  a  body’s  warmth  and  softness.  His 
genius,  like  Shelley’s,  can  hardly  stir  hut  to  the  rejection  of  nature, 
whose  delight  is  profusion,  but  never  intensity,  and,  like  Shelley’s, 
it  follows  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  the  Morning  and  Evening  Star, 
the  mother  of  impossible  hope,  although  it  follows  through  deep 
woods,  where  the  star  glimmers  among  dew-drenched  boughs,  and 
not  through  “  a  wind-swept  valley  of  the  Apennine.”  Men  like 
him  cannot  be  happy  as  we  understand  happiness,  for  to  be  happy 
one  must  delight,  like  nature,  in  mere  profusion,  in  mere 
abundance,  in  making  and  doing  things,  and  if  one  sets  an  image 
of  the  perfect  before  one,  it  must  be  the  image  that  draws  her 
perpetually,  the  image  of  a  perfect  fullness  of  natural  life,  of  an 
Earthly  Paradise.  That  is  to  say,  one’s  emotion  must  never  break 
the  bonds  of  life,  one’s  hands  must  never  labour  to  loosen  the 
silver  cord,  one’s  ears  must  never  strain  to  catch  the  sound  of 
Michael’s  trumpet.  One  must  not  be  among  those  that  would 
have  prayed  in  old  times  in  some  chapel  of  the  star,  but  among 
those  who  would  have  prayed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Green 
Tree,  and  on  the  wet  stones  of  the  Well,  among  the  worshippers 
of  natural  abundance. 

II. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  accident,  so  subtle  are  the  threads  that 
lead  the  soul,  that  made  William  Morris,  who  seems  to  me  the 
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one  perfectly  liappy  and  fortunate  poet  of  modem  times,  celebrate 
the  Green  Tree  and  the  goddess  Habundia,  and  wells  and  en¬ 
chanted  waters  in  so  many  books.  In  “  The  Well  at  the  World’s 
End,”  green  trees  and  enchanted  waters  are  shown  to  us,  as  they 
were  understood  by  old  writers,  who  thought  that  the  generation 
of  all  things  was  through  water ;  for  when  the  water  that  gives  a 
long  and  a  fortunate  life,  and  that  can  be  found  by  none  hut  such 
a  one  as  all  women  love,  is  found  at  last,  the  Dry  Tree,  the  image 
of  the  ruined  land,  becomes  green.  To  him,  indeed,  as  to  older 
writers.  Well  and  Tree  are  all  hut  images  of  the  one  thing,  of  an 
“  energy  ”  that  is  not  the  less  “  eternal  delight  ”  because  it  is  half 
of  the  body.  He  never  wrote,  and  could  not  have  written,  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  was  not  of  the  kin  of  Well  or  Tree.  Long 
before  he  had  named  either,  he  had  made  his  “  Wanderers  ” 
follow  a  dream  indeed,  hut  a  dream  of  natural  happiness,  and  all 
the  people  of  all  his  poems  and  stories,  from  the  confused  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  art  in  “  The  Hollow  Land,”  to  its  end  in  “  The 
Sundering  Flood,”  are  full  of  the  heavy  sweetness  of  this  dream. 
He  wrote,  indeed,  of  nothing  hut  of  the  quest  of  the  Grail,  hut 
it  was  the  Heathen  Grail  that  gave  every  man  his  chosen  food, 
and  not  the  Grail  of  Malory  or  Wagner;  and  he  came  at  last  to 
praise,  as  other  men  have  praised,  the  martyrs  of  religion  or  of 
passion,  men  with  lucky  eyes,  and  men  whom  all  women  love. 

We  know  so  little  of  man,  and  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot 
he  certain  that  the  same  invisible  hands,  that  gave  him  an 
imagination  pre-occupied  with  good  fortune,  gave  him  also  health 
and  wealth,  and  the  power  to  create  beautiful  things  without 
labour,  that  he  might  honour  the  Green  Tree.  It  pleases  me  to 
imagine  the  copper  mine  which  brought,  as  Mr.  Mackail  has  told, 
so  much  unforeseen  wealth  and  in  so  astonishing  a  way,  as  no 
less  miraculous  than  the  three  arrows  in  “  The  Sundering  Flood.” 
No  mighty  poet  in  his  misery  dead  could  have  delighted  enough 
to  make  us  delight  in  men  “  who  knew  no  vain  desire  of  foolish 
fame,”  hut  who  thought  the  dance  upon  “  the  stubble  field,”  and 
“  the  battle  with  the  earth,”  better  than  “  the  bitter  war,”  “  where 
right  and  wrong  are  mixed  together.”  “  Oh,  the  trees,  the  trees !  ” 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  and  it  was  his  work  to  make 
us,  who  had  been  taught  to  sympathise  with  the  unhappy  till  we 
had  grown  morbid,  to  sympathise  with  men  and  women,  who 
turned  everything  into  happiness  because  they  had  in  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  abundance  of  the  beechen  boughs,  or  of  the  bursting 
wheatear.  He  alone,  I  think,  has  told  the  story  of  Alcestis  with 
perfect  sympathy  for  Admetus,  with  so  perfect  a  sympathy  that 
he  cannot  persuade  himself  that  one  so  happy  died  at  all;  and 
he,  unlike  all  other  poets,  has  delighted  to  tell  us  that  the  men 
after  his  own  heart,  the  men  of  his  “  News  from  Nowhere,” 
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sorrowed  but  a  little  while  over  unhappy  love.  He  cannot  even 
think  of  nobility  and  happiness  apart,  for  all  his  people  ore  like 
his  men  of  Burg  Dale,  who  lived  “  in  much  plenty  and  ease  of 
life,  though  not  delicately  or  desiring  things  out  of  measure. 
They  wrought  with  their  hands,  and  wearied  themselves;  and 
they  rested  from  their  toil,  and  feasted,  and  were  merry;  to¬ 
morrow  was  not  a  burden  to  them,  nor  yesterday  a  thing  which 
they  would  fain  forget.  Life  shamed  them  not,  nor  did  death 
make  them  afraid.  As  for  the  Dale  wherein  they  dwelt,  it  was, 
indeed,  most  fair  and  lovely,  and  they  deemed  it  the  blessing  of 
the  earth,  and  they  trod  the  flowery  grass  beside  its  rippled 
stream  amidst  the  green  tree  boughs,  proudly  and  joyfully,  with 
goodly  bodies  and  merry  hearts.” 


III. 

I  think  of  his  men  as  with  broad  brows  and  golden  beards  and 
mild  eyes  and  tranquil  speech,  and  of  his  good  women  as  like 
“  The  Bride  ”  in  whose  face  Rossetti  saw  and  painted  for  once  the 
abundance  of  earth,  and  not  the  half  hidden  light  of  his  star. 
They  are  not  in  love  with  love  for  its  own  sake,  with  a  love  that 
is  apart  from  the  world,  or  at  enmity  with  it,  as  Swinburne 
imagines  Mary  Stuart,  and  as  all  men  have  imagined  Helen. 
They  do  not  seek  in  love  that  ecstasy,  which  Shelley’s  nightingale 
called  death,  that  extremity  of  life  in  which  life  seems  to  pass 
away  like  the  Phoenix,  in  flame  of  its  own  lighting,  but  rather  a 
gentle  self-surrender,  that  would  lose  more  than  half  its 
sweetness  if  it  lost  the  savour  of  coming  days.  They  are  good 
housewives;  they  sit  often  at  the  embroidery  frame,  and  they 
have  wisdom  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  are,  before  all,  fruitful 
mothers.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  their  love  was  less  a  passion 
for  one  man  out  of  the  world,  than  submission  to  the  hazard  of 
destiny,  and  the  hope  of  motherhood,  and  the  innocent  desire  of 
the  body.  They  accept  changes  and  chances  of  life  as  gladly  as 
they  accept  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  and  winter,  and 
because  they  have  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  Green  Tree,  and 
drunk  the  Waters  of  Abundance  out  of  their  hollow  hands,  the 
barren  blossoms  do  not  seem  to  them  the  most  beautiful.  When 
Habundia  takes  the  shape  of  Birdalone,  she  comes  first  as  a 
young,  naked 'girl,  standing  among  great  trees,  and  then  as  an 
old  carline,  Birdalone  in  stately  old  age.  And  when  she  praises 
Birdalone’s  naked  body,  and  speaks  of  the  desire  it  shall  awaken, 
praise  and  desire  are  innocent,  because  they  would  not  break  the 
links  that  chain  the  days  to  one  another.  The  desire  seems  not 
other  than  the  desire  of  the  bird  for  its  mate  in  the  heart  of  the 
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wood,  and  we  listen  to  that  joyous  praise  as  though  a  bird  watching 
its  plumage  in  still  water  had  begun  to  sing  in  its  joy,  or  as  if  we 
heard  hawk  praising  hawk  in  the  middle  air,  and  because  it  is 
the  praise  of  one  made  for  all  noble  life,  and  not  for  pleasure 
only,  it  seems,  though  it  is  the  praise  of  the  body,  that  it  is  the 
noblest  praise. 

Birdalone  has  never  seen  her  image  but  in  “  a  broad  latten 
dish,”  so  the  wood-woman  must  tell  her  of  her  body  and  praise  it. 

“  Thus  it  is  with  thee ;  thou  standest  before  me  a  tall  and  slim 
maiden,  somewhat  thin,  as  befittest  thy  seventeen  summers ;  where 
thy  flesh  is  bare  of  wont,  as  thy  throat  and  thine  arms  and  thy 
legs  from  the  middle  down,  it  is  tanned  a  beauteous  colour,  but 
otherwise  it  is  even  as  fair  a  white,  wholesome  and  clean,  as  if  the 
golden  sunlight,  which  fulfilleth  the  promise  of  the  earth,  were 

playing  therein . Delicate  and  clean-made  is  the  little 

trench  that  goeth  from  thy  mouth  to  thy  lips,  and  sweet  it  is,  and 
there  is  more  might  in  it  than  in  sweet  words  spoken.  Thy  lips 
they  are  of  the  finest  fashion,  yet  rather  thin  than  full ;  and  some 
would  not  have  it  so;  but  I  would,  whereas  I  see  therein  a  sign 
of  thy  valiancy  and  friendliness.  Surely  he  who  did  thy  carvcn 
chin  had  a  mind  to  a  master  work,  and  did  no  less.  Great  was 
the  deftness  of  thine  imaginer,  and  he  would  have  all  folk  who 
see  thee  wonder  at  thy  deep  thinking,  and  thy  carefulness,  and  thy 
kindness.  Ah!  maiden,  is  it  so  that  thy  thoughts  are  ever  deep 
and  solemn?  Yet  at  least  I  know  it  of  thee  that  they  be  hale  and 
true  and  sweet. 

“My  friend,  when  thou  hast  a  mirror,  some  of  all  this  shalt 
thou  see,  but  not  all ;  and  when  thou  hast  a  lover,  some  deal  wilt 
thou  hear,  but  not  all.  But  now  thy  she-friend  may  tell  it  thee 
all,  if  she  have  eyes  to  see  it,  as  have  I ;  whereas  no  man  could  say 
BO  much  of  thee  before  the  mere  love  should  overtake  him,  and 
turn  his  speech  into  the  folly  of  love,  and  the  madness  of  desire.” 

All  his  good  women,  whether  it  is  Danae  in  her  tower,  or  that 
woman  in  “  The  Wood  of  the  World’s  End,”  who  can  make  the 
withered  flowers  in  her  girdle  grow  young  again  by  the  touch  of 
her  hand,  are  of  the  kin  of  the  wood-woman.  All  his  bad  women, 
too,  and  his  half-bad  women  are  of  her  kin.  The  evils  their  en¬ 
chantments  make  are  a  disordered  abundance,  like  that  of  weedy 
places,  and  they  are  cruel  as  wild  creatures  are  cruel,  and  they 
have  unbridled  desires.  One  finds  their  evils  in  their  typical  shape 
in  that  isle  of  “  The  Wondrous  Isles,”  where  the  wicked  witch  has 
her  pleasure  house  and  her  prison,  and  in  that  “  Isle  of  the  Old 
and  the  Young,”  where,  until  her  enchantment  is  broken,  second 
childhood  watches  over  children  who  never  grow  old,  and  who 
seem  to  the  bystander,  who  knows  their  story,  “  like  images  ”  or 
like  “  the  rabbits  on  the  grass.”  It  is  as  though  nature  spoke 
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through  him  at  all  times,  in  the  mood  that  is  upon  her  when  she 
is  opening  the  apple-blossom  or  reddening  the  apple,  or  thickening 
the  shadow  of  the  boughs,  and  that  the  men  and  women  of  his 
verse  and  of  his  stories  are  all  the  ministers  of  her  mood. 


IV. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  often  heard  my  elders  talking  of  an  old 
turreted  house  where  an  old  great-uncle  of  mine  lived,  and  of  its 
gardens  and  its  long  pond,  where  there  was  an  island  with  tame 
eagles;  and  one  day  somebody  read  me  some  verses,  and  said 
they  made  him  think  of  that  old  house,  where  he  had  been  very 
happy.  The  verses  ran  in  my  head  for  years,  and  became  to  me 
the  best  description  of  happiness  in  the  world,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  know  a  better  even  now.  They  were  those  first  dozen 
verses  of  “  Golden  Wings,”  that  begin :  — 

Midways  of  a  walled  garden 
In  the  happy  poplar  land 
Did  an  ancient  castle  stand, 

With  an  old  knight  for  warden. 

Many  scarlet  bricks  there  were 
In  the  walls  and  old  grey  stone 
Over  which  red  apples  shone 

At  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

On  the  bricks  the  green  moss  grew 
Yellow  lichen  on  the  stone, 

Over  which  red  apples  shone; 

Little  war  that  castle  knew. 

When  William  Morris  describes  a  house  of  any  kind,  and  makes 
his  description  poetical,  it  is  always,  I  think,  some  house  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  lived  in,  and  1  remember  him  saying 
about  the  time  when  he  was  writing  of  that  great  house  of  The 
Wolfings  ” :  “I  decorate  modern  houses  for  people,  but  the  house 
that  would  please  me  would  be  some  great  room  where  one  talked 
to  one’s  friends  in  one  corner,  and  ate  in  another,  and  slept  in 
another,  and  worked  in  another.”  Indeed,  all  he  writes  seems  to 
me  like  the  make-believe  of  a  child  who  is  remaking  the  world,  not 
always  in  the  same  way,  but  always  after  its  own  heart,  and  so, 
unlike  all  other  modern  writers,  he  makes  his  poetry  out  of  un¬ 
ending  pictures  of  a  happiness  that  is  often  what  a  child  might 
imagine,  and  always  a  happiness  that  sets  mind  and  body  at  ease. 
Now  it  is  a  picture  of  some  great  room  full  of  merriment;  now  of 
the  wine-press;  now  of  the  golden  threshing-floor;  now  of  an  old 
mill  among  apple  trees;  now  of  cool  water  after  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  now  of  some  well-sheltered,  well-tilled  place  among  woods 
or  mountains,  where  men  and  women  live  happily,  knowing  of 
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nothing  that  is  too  far  off  or  too  great  for  the  affections.  He 
has  tmt  one  story  to  tell  us,  how  some  man  or  woman  lost  and 
found  again  the  happiness  that  is  always  half  of  the  body;  and 
even  when  they  are  wandering  from  it,  leaves  must  fall  over  them 
and  flowers  make  fragrances  about  them,  and  warm  winds  fan 
them,  and  birds  sing  to  them,  for  being  of  Habundia’s  kin  they 
must  not  forget  the  shadow  of  her  Green  Tree  even  for  a  moment, 
and  the  waters  of  her  Well  must  be  always  wet  upon  their  sandals. 
His  poetry  often  wearies  us,  as  the  unbroken  green  of  July  wearies 
us,  for  there  is  something  in  us,  some  bitterness  because  of  the 
fall  it  may  be,  that  takes  a  little  from  the  sweetness  of  Eve’s 
apple  after  the  first  mouthful;  but  he  who  did  all  things  gladly 
and  easily,  who  never  knew  the  curse  of  labour,  found  it  always 
as  sweet  as  it  was  in  Eve’s  mouth.  All  kinds  of  associations  have 
gathered  about  the  pleasant  things  of  the  world,  and  half  taken 
the  pleasure  out  of  them  for  the  greater  number  of  men,  but  he 
saw  them  as  when  they  came  from  the  Divine  Hand.  I  often 
see  him  in  my  mind,  as  I  saw  him  once  at  Hammersmith,  holding 
up  a  glass  of  claret  towards  the  light,  and  saying,  “  Why  do  people 
say  it  is  prosaic  to  get  inspiration  out  of  wine.  Is  it  not  the 
sunlight  and  the  sap  in  the  leaves.  Are  not  grapes  made  by  the 
sunlight  and  the  sap?  ” 


V. 

In  one  of  his  little  socialist  pamphlets  he  tells  how  he  sat  under 
an  elm  tree  and  watched  the  starlings,  and  thought  of  an  old 
horse  and  an  old  labourer  that  had  passed  him  by,  and  of  the 
men  and  women  he  had  seen  in  towns;  and  he  wondered  how  all 
these  had  come  to  be  as  they  were.  He  saw  that  the  starlings 
were  beautiful  and  merry,  and  that  men  and  the  old  horse 
they  had  subdued  to  their  service  were  ugly  and  miserable,  and 
yet  the  starlings,  he  thought,  were  of  one  kind,  whether  there 
or  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the  ugly  men  and  women  were 
of  one  kind  with  those  whose  nobility  and  beauty  had  moved 
the  ancient  sculptors  and  poets  to  imagine  the  gods  and  the  heroes 
after  the  images  of  men.  Then  he  began,  he  tells  us,  to  meditate 
how  this  great  difference  might  be  ended,  and  a  new  life,  which 
would  permit  men  to  have  beauty  in  common  among  them,  as 
the  starlings  have,  be  built  on  the  wrecks  of  the  old  life.  In 
other  words,  his  mind  was  illuminated  from  within  and  lifted 
into  prophecy  in  the  full  right  sense  of  the  word;  and-  he  saw 
the  natural  things  he  was  alone  gifted  to  see,  in  their  perfect  form ; 
and  having  that  faith  which  is  alone  worth  having,  for  it  includes 
all  others,  a  sure  knowledge  established  in  the  constitution  of  his 
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mind,  that  perfect  things  are  final  things,  he  announced  that  all 
he  had  seen  would  come  to  pass.  I  do  not  think  he  troubled  to 
understand  hooks  of  Economics,  and  Mr.  Mackail  says,  I  think, 
that  they  vexed  him  and  wearied  him.  He  found  it  enough  to 
hold  up,  as  it  were,  life  as  it  is  to-day,  beside  his  visions,  and  to 
show  how  faded  its  colours  were  and  how  sapless  it  was.  And  if 
we  had  not  enough  artistic  feeling,  enough  feeling  for  the  perfect 
that  is,  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  vision;  or  enough  faith  to 
understand  that  all  that  is  imperfect  passes  away,  he  would  not, 
as  I  think,  have  argued  with  us  in  a  serious  spirit.  Though  I  think 
that  he  never  used  the  kind  of  words  I  use  in  writing  of  him; 
though  I  think  he  would  even  .have  disliked  a  word  like  faith,  with 
its  theological  associations,  I  am  certain  that  he  understood 
thoroughly,  as  all  artists  understand  a  little,  that  the  important 
things,  the  things  we  must  believe  in  or  perish,  are  beyond 
argument.  We  can  no  more  reason  about  them  than  can  the 
pigeon  come  but  lately  from  the  egg,  about  the  hawk,  whose 
shadow  makes  it  cower  among  the  grass.  His  vision  is  true 
because  it  is  poetical,  because  we  are  a  little  happier  when  we  are 
looking  at  it;  and  he  knew,  as  Shelley  knew  by  an  act  of  faith, 
that  the  economists  should  take  their  measurements,  not  from  life 
as  it  is,  hut  from  the  vision  of  men  like  him,  from  the  vision  of 
the  world  made  perfect,  that  is  buried  under  all  minds.  The  early 
Christians  were  of  the  kin  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  Dry  Tree, 
and  they  saw  an  unearthly  Paradise,  hut  he  was  of  the  kin  of  the 
Well  and  of  the  Green  Tree,  and  he  saw  an  Earthly  Paradise. 

He  obeyed  his  vision  when  he  tried  to  make  first  his  own  house, 
for  he  was  in  this  matter  also  like  a  child  playing  with  the  world, 
and  then  houses  of  other  people,  places  where  one  could  live 
happily;  and  he  obeyed  it  when  he  wrote  essays  about  the  nature 
of  happy  work,  and  when  he  spoke  at  street  comers  about  the 
coming  changes. 

He  knew  clearly  what  he  was  doing  towards  the  end,  for  he  lived 
at  a  time  when  poets  and  artists  have  begun  again  to  carry  the 
burdens  that  priests  and  theologians  took  from  them  angrily  some 
few  hundred  years  ago.  His  art  was  not  more  essentially  religious 
than  Rossetti’s  art,  but  it  was  different,  for  Rossetti,  drunken  with 
natural  beauty,  saw  the  supernatural  beauty,  the  impossible 
beauty,  in  his  frenzy,  while  he  being  less  intense  and  more 
tranquil,  would  show  us  a  beauty  that  would  wither  if  it  did  not 
set  us  at  peace  with  natural  things,  and  if  we  did  not  believe  that 
it  existed  always  a  little,  and  would  some  day  exist  in  its  fulness. 
He  may  not  have  been,  indeed  he  was  not,  among  the  very  greatest 
poets,  but  he  was  among  the  greatest  of  those  who  prepare  the 
last  reconciliation  when  the  Cross  shall  blossom  with  roses. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 


I. 

Di  RiNo  the  past  year  or  so,  the  magazines  and  reviews  have  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the  tariff  situation, 
and  calling  for  a  revision  of  British  fiscal  policy.  These  articles 
have  been  interesting  to  an  academic  student  on  account  of  a  certain 
peculiarity  which  most  of  them  have  in  common.  They  have — all 
who  have  read  them  will  agree — been  written  with  no  small  degree 
of  confidence,  but  the  authors  of  most  of  them  have,  curiously  enough, 
been  persons  whose  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  work  done  in 
fields  other  than  that  of  economic  science.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  a 
few  distinguished  men  in  various  professions,  perceiving  that  our 
financial  specialists  and  professors  of  Political  Economy  are  either 
prejudiced  or  incompetent,  have  kindly  consented  to  step  down 
from  their  own  loftier  avocations  and,  with  the  swift  insight  of 
genius,  to  reveal  the  truth.  For  this  generous  intention  the  British 
public  cannot  well  be  other  than  grateful ;  while  with  the  articles 
that  have  resulted  therefrom  it  is  certain  to  be  pleased.  For  an 
attack  upon  accepted  doctrines  is  always  entertaining  and  occasionally 
original,  while  a  defence  of  them  is  necessarily  damned  with  the 
diilness  of  a  twice-told  tale.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  desirable  that 
something  should  be  said  from  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox 
point  of  view  by  way  of  answer  to  the  opinions  that  have  recently 
been  proclaimed  so  loudly. 

The  arguments  brought  forward  have  been  peculiar  in  several 
respects,  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  about  them  has  been 
the  affection  they  reveal  on  the  part  of  their  authors  for  elaborate 
statistical  tables.  They  are  almost  always  based  upon  figures 
collected  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  is  advancing  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  that  of  Germany  or  the 
United  States.  This  point  established,  it  is  next  averred  that  these 
coxintries  are  Protectionist  and  England  Free  Trade.  And  there¬ 
fore,  comes  the  triumphant  conclusion,  our  fiscal  policy  is  the  cause 
of  our  relative  retrogression.  Now,  no  doubt,  the  tables  which 
Sir  Vincent  CaiUard  and  others  have  so  laboriously  compiled  might 
be  made  to  yield  interesting  results  as  to  the  relative  progress  of 
different  countries  in  the  department  of  foreign  trade.  Professor 
Flux  has  published  some  very  able  papers  upon  the  matter,  and 
doubtless  there  is  a  good  deal  more  that  might  be  said  upon  the 
points  raised  by  him.  But  in  this  article  we  are  saved  from  the 
•  necessity  of  a  statistical  investigation  by  one  very  simple  fact.  The 
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question  we  are  oonoerned  with  is  whether  a  modification  of  our  tariff 
system  at  the  present  time  would  be  in  the  interests  of  this  coimtry 
or  not.  If  a  primA  farie  case  could  be  made  out  for  the  view  that 
British  trade  has  declined  relatively  to  that  of  Protectionist  countries 
became  of  our  Free  Trade  policy,  a  statistical  investigation  would,  of 
course,  he  necessary.  But,  despite  the  authority  of  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard,  it  must  he  perfectly  patent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  logical  method  that  such  a  case  neither  has  been,  nor  by 
any  possibility  can  be,  made  out.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
“  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  ”  argument  is  absolutely  worthless. 
When  a  chemist  or  a  physicist  makes  a  carefully  arranged  experiment 
in  a  laboratory,  and  subjects  two  similar  bodies  to  conditions  identical 
save  for  the  introduction  in  the  one  case  of  a  factor  that  is  absent  in 
the  other,  then  the  difference  in  the  result  obtained  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  that  factor.  It  may  be  called  the  cause  of  that  part  of 
the  total  effect  which  is  absent  when  it  is  absent  and  present  when  it 
is  present.  But  unless  the  experiment  is  made  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  intervention  of  outside  causes  is  excluded,  it  might 
as  well  not  be  made  at  all.  Nothing  whatever,  for  example,  can  be 
discovered  by  applying  this  method  to  a  couple  of  pendulums,  if  one 
is  swinging  in  a  still,  and  the  other  in  a  windy,  room :  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  part,  if  any,  of  the  difference  m  result  is  due  to 
the  factor  experimentally  introduced,  and  what  part  to  the  difference 
of  atmospheric  conditions.  In  the  same  way  it  is  plain  that  a  great 
many  other  conditions  besides  tariff  policy  go  to  determine  the 
amount  of  a  nation’s  foreign  trade.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the 
nature  of  these  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  circumstances, 
and  that  they  will  be  different  in  a  large  or  a  new  country  from 
what  they  are  in  a  small  or  an  old  one.  Furthermore,  the  very 
existence  of  many  of  them  is  certain  to  be  imdiscovered,  and,  of  the 
others,  even  the  “  qualitative  ”  effect  will  be  unknown  in  many 
cases,  and  the  quantitative  effect  in  practically  aU  cases.  Before, 
however,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  the 
trade  progress  of  England  and  America  was  due  to  the  difference  of 
their  trade  policy  it  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  know  what  the 
other  conditions  present  were,  but  to  be  able  to  add  up  the  quantity 
of  effect  produced  by  every  single  one  of  them.  Then,  and  only 
then,  would  it  be  possible  to  show  statistically  whether  or  not  Free 
Trade  has  caused  the  whole  or  any  part  of  our  relative  retrogression, 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  hae  operated  to  check  a  stiU  greater 
retrogression,  which,  but  for  it,  would  have  taken  place. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  such  a  demonstration  ever 
being  obtained,  the  contention  that  our  trade  is  falling  off  relatively 
to  that  of  America  must  be  pronounced  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  whether  Free  Trade  is  the  best  policy  for  England.  As  a 
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Scotch  advocate  once  remarked  with  reference  to  another  matter,  the 
neo-Protectioniets  who  compile  statistical  tables  “  are  drawing  a  red 
herring  across  the  path  with  which  to  bolster  up  their  argument.” 
British  exports  might  be  dwindling  to  nothing,  but  this  would  not 
prove  that  Free  Trade  was  a  mistake.  We  would  have  the  statistics 
of  depression  under  Free  Trade,  but  we  could  not  tell  what  they 
would  ^have  been  under  Protection.  We  have  no  more  right  to  say 
that  because  things  are  bad  under  the  one  system,  they  would  be 
good  under  the  other,  than  we  have  to  say  that  because  a  man  grows 
fat  in  England  therefore  he  would  grow  thin  in  France.  In  fact, 
under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  statistics  of  fact  prove 
nothing  whatever  as  to  causes,  and  we  are  inevitably  driven  back 
upon  general  reasoning.^ 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  first  to  notice  a  few  instances  of  the 
remarkable  confusion  of  thought  which  has  underlain  much  of  the 
recent  Protectionist  argument ;  secondly  to  set  over  against  this  the 
broad  outlines  of  accepted  economic  theory,  and  so,  lastly,  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  bad  reasoning,  to  bring  back  the  discussion  of  the  living 
question  of  colonial  preference  to  the  lines  along  which  it  ought 
properly  to  move.  First,  then,  for  the  fallacy  of  what  may  be  called 
naive  protection.  This  is  upheld  by  Dr.  Crozier  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review’  of  last  March,  and  is  here  reproduced  as  far 
as  possible  in  his  own  words.  “  To  a  nation  once  thoroughly  and 
decisively  beaten,  by  however  small  a  margin  in  a  commercial 
sense,  no  one  will  come  to  buy  ;  not  its  successful  rival,  because  it  can 
buy  cheaper  at  home  ;  not  the  outlying  districts,  because  they  can  buy 
cheaper  from  the  conqueror ;  not  even  the  defeated  nation  itself, 
because  its  people,  too,  can  buy  cheaper  from  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  than  at  home”  (p.  430).  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  Dr.  Crozier  advocates  Protection,  not  because  it  will  preserve 
for  us  our  foreign  trade,  but  because,  though  this  may  be  lost,  we 
shall  be  enabled  by  its  means  to  keep  our  home  markets,  whereas 
without  it  “  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  squat  on  our  little  potato 
patches  and  plant  and  hoe  enough  of  them  to  keep  each  his  own 
family”  (p.  432). 

This  is  a  striking  argument,  almost  as  striking  as  Mr.  Seddon’s 
tragic  picture  of  160,000,000  glittering  sovereigns  exported  from 
this  country  every  year.  But  surely  the  fallacy  is  one  that 
Macaulay’s  school-boy  would  with  the  greatest  facility diave  detected. 
How  does  Dr.  Crozier  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  buy  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  from  abroad,  when  we  produce  nothing  at  all  except 
potatoes  for  our  own  fanulies?  What  are  we  going  to  give  in 

(1)  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  imply  that  he  regards  the  statistical  results  that  have 
been  set  out  in  varions  magazines  as  valid  but  irrelevant.  He  is  not  concerned  to 
discuss  their  validity,  only  to  point  ont  their  irrelevance. 
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exchange  for  these  imports  that  cut  us  out  in  our  own  markets  P 
**  Money  ”  is  the  answer  that  would  presumably  be  made,  when  it  is 
at  last  realised  that  foreign  countries  are  not  likely  to  send  us  their 
produce  for  nothing.  But  surely  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  as 
there  are  no  gold-mines  in  England,  we  cannot  go  on  exporting 
sovereigns  for  ever.  And  when  we  have  exported  all  the  gold  we 
have  and  can  no  longer  buy  things  from  abroad,  may  we  not  then  be 
allowed  to  do  something  besides  growing  potatoes  P 

It  is  sorry  work  to  criticise  a  contention  so  plainly  ill-considered, 
and  one,  too,  which  its  own  author  appears  anxious  to  disown  in  his 
July  contribution  to  the  same  subject.  And  yet  it  appears  important 
to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  economic  science  is  not  a  subject  in  which 
persons,  however  eminent,  can  expect,  without  special  training,  to 
negotiate  an  argument  successfully.  It  is  impleasant,  and  may 
appear  impertinent,  to  call  attention  to  confusions  of  thought  into 
which  distinguished  men  have  fallen.  But  if  the  public  can  be 
brought  to  see  that  even  Dr.  Crozier  and  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  find 
themselves  “  in  wandering  mazes  lost  ”  when  they  set  out  on  pre¬ 
datory  excursions  into  the  domain  of  economics,  the  conclusions  of 
“  the  man  in  the  street”  may  perhaps  assume  a  less  wild  and  confident 
tone.  With  the  hope  that  tbiH  result  may  come,  and  not  from  any 
love  of  scoring  a  mere  debating  point,  we  proceed  to  set  Sir  Vincent 
Gaillard’s  blunder  alongside  of  Dr.  Crozier’ s.  “  Home  markets,  on 
the  other  hand,”  he  writes,  “  of  home  and  foreign  produce  taken 
together,  have  largely  increased  their  business,  there  having  been  a 
good  relative  rise  in  consumption  all  round.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  of  itself  prove  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  is  greater, 
since  the  fall  in  prices  has  been  such  that  the  rise  in  consumption  has  by 
m  means  proved  an  increase  of  purchasing  power  f  A  more  admirable 
illustration  of  antiquated  mercantilism  than  is  set  forth  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  we  have  italicised  would  be  very  hard  to  find.  The  implication 
plainly  is  that  it  is  not  consumable  goods  that  constitute  the  wealth 
and  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  but  money,  and  money 
only.  If  it  is  high  prices  that  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  wants,  why  does 
he  not  advocate  issue  of  a  large  inconvertible  paper  ourrenoy  P 
He  would  get  his  high  prices.  Does  he  imagine  that  he  would 
increase  the  country’s  wealth  P  But  we  compliment  this  reasoning 
too  much  by  setting  a  clear  meaning  on  the  argument.  Though  the 
buUionist  fallacy  seems  to  lie  like  a  pearl  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the 
whole  is  hopelessly  confused.  If  anybody  doubts  this,  let  him  medi¬ 
tate  for  a  few  moments  on  what,  if  any,  significance,  ought  to  or  can 
be  attached  in  this  connection  to  the  phrase,  “  purchasing  power.” 

But  this  part  of  our  task  may  now  be  abandoned,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  meet  the  views  of  opponents  by  some  attempt  at  a  popular 
statement  of  the  orthodox  economic  position  rather  than  by  direct 
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(1)  Principle  of  Political  Economy.  Fi«t  edition,  p.  485-6. 
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his  journalistic  instructor  in  recognising  the  extreme  complexity  of 
tariff  questions,  and  that  his  verdict  upon  them  is  never  expressed  in 
sweeping  generalities  which  seek  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  possible 
experience.  It  is  admitted  that  in  some  circumstances  Protection,  if 
properly  applied,  might  result  in  an  economic  gain  to  the  protecting 
country.  But  in  the  general  case  Protection  means  a  loss,  and 
England  in  nearly  all  respects  falls  within  the  general  case  ;  so  clearly 
is  this  recognised,  indeed,  that  when  the  abandonment  of  Free  Trade 
is  urged  purely  upon  economic  grounds  nearly  all  economists  would 
subscribe  to  a  remark  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
once  made  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  that  “  any  one  who  advocates 
Protection  for  England  now  does  not  know  how  Protection  works.” 

Let  us  therefore  try  to  put  the  argument  by  which  this  conclusion 
is  reached  in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  the  practical  man,  for  when  it 
is  stated  in  abstract  form,  he  is  apt  to  range  himself  in  opposition  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  discussion.  Thus  the  economist,  speaking  of 
the  nation  as  whole,  says  “  Our  exports  are  the  sacrifice  that  we  make 
in  order  to  obtain  our  imports.”  But  the  man  of  business,  looking  at 
his  own  particular  trade,  says,  “  The  more  markets  I  can  get  hold  of, 
and  the  more  goods  I  can  export,  the  better  it  is  for  me.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  when  I  send  away  exports  I  am  making  a  sacrifice.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  doing  the  very  thing  that  delights  me  most.” 

Let  us  not  brush  this  reply  aside,  but  rather  ask  the  practical  man 
a  single  question.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  sending  away  of  exports 
delights  him  ?  Assuredly  it  is  not.  What  does  delight  him  is  the 
payment  that  he  gets  in  exchange  for  them.  But  for  this  he  would 
obviously  not  export  at  all.  The  exports,  or  rather  the  various 
expenses  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  transport  of  them,  are 
even  to  him  a  sacrifice ;  the  payment  is  the  reward. 

How,  then,  does  he  get  his  payment  ?  Either  in  gold  sent  from 
abroad,  or  in  a  bill  of  exchange  which  entitles  him  to  claim  gold  from 
an  English  importer  of  foreign  goods.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  clear 
that  his  payment  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  English  con¬ 
sumers  of  these  goods,  and  that,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  said  to  purchase  and  send  abroad  the  articles  which  he  ex¬ 
ports,  in  exchange  for  the  foreign  imports  which  they  consume.  In 
this  case  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  England,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
is  exchanging  her  products  for  those  of  foreign  countries,  regarded  as 
a  whole.  Nothing  except  goods  passes  between  them,  and  they  are 
certainly  not  making  one  another  presents. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  theory  collapses  in  the  case  of  a 
country  whose  imports  exceed  her  exports,  and  that  imder  such 
ciroumstanoes  importers  must  be  sending  away  gold  and  so  draining 
the  national  resources  dry.  The  causes  of  o\ir  excess  of  imports  and 
the  impossibility  of  a  permanent  drain  of  gold  from  a  non-mining 
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country  have  been  explained  so  often  that  repetition  of  the  process  is 
a  task  from  which  utter  weariness  compels  us  to  recoil.  Nor  is  it, 
fortunately,  absolutely  essential  to  our  purpose.  Let  our  golden 
sovereigns,  if  Mr.  Seddon  will,  be  slipping  away  from  us,  despite 
statistical  records  to  the  contrary,  by  hundreds  of  millions  a  year. 
Only  let  him  grant  that  foreign  trade,  like  all  trade,  is  essentially 
exchange.  Then  the  next  point  follows.  Exchange  will  not  take 
place  unless  it  results  in  an  immediate  gain  to  both  sides.  Professor 
Bastable  may  put  the  case.  “  In  every  particiilar  exchange  there  is 
necessarily  a  gain  to  each  party  concerned,  but  the  sum-total  of  ex¬ 
change  is  composed  of  the  several  particular  exchanges  which  have 
been  made  ;  and  as  each  of  the  latter  implies  a  gain,  the  immediate 
result  must  be  beneficial.  As  the  aim  of  protective  duties,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  hinder  exchange,  they  are  necessarily  injurious.”^ 

Against  the  naive  forms  of  protectionism  this  argument,  brief  as  it 
is,  is  really  conclusive.  What  it  comes  to  is  simply  this,  that,  unless 
England  found  that  she  could  get  the  food  she  needs  with  less  ex¬ 
penditure  of  efEort  by  devoting  herself  to  manufactures  and  exchang¬ 
ing  them  for  foreign  food  materials  than  she  coidd  by  growing  all 
the  food  she  wanted  herself,  she  would  not  adopt  this  roundabout 
method  of  getting  it.  A  tax  either  on  foreign  goods  or  on  English 
manufactures,  whether  levied  at  our  ports  or  at  those  of  the  United 
States,  will  diminish  trade  and  will  compel  us  to  change  from  the  less 
to  the  more  expensive  way  of  getting  some  of  our  food.  It  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  reply  that  America  taxes  English  manufactures 
and  that  nevertheless  we  trade  with  her.  The  point  is  that  if  she 
did  not  tax  them  we  should  do  stiU  more  trade  with  her,  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  retaliate  and  tax  her  exports  to  us,  we 
should  do  still  less.  By  her  tariff  we  are  compelled  to  expend  more 
effort  than  we  should  otherwise  need  to  do  in  getting  our  grain  and 
cotton;  were  we  to  set  up  a  tariff  it  would  cost  us  more  effort 
still. 

Neither  is  the  reply  relevant  that,  if  we  chose,  we  could  perfectly 
well  grow  food  enough  for  ourselves.  Possibly  we  could,  but  the 
point  is,  at  what  cost  ?  No  doubt  we  coidd  do  many  things  which 
nobody  but  fools  would  ever  dream  of  doing.  Adam  Smith  knew 
quite  well  that  “  by  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds  and  hot-walls,  very 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can 
be  made  by  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at  least 
equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.”  Just  in  the 
same  way  a  lawyer  no  doubt  couM  cook  his  own  dinner  and  black  his 
own  boots,  but  he  finds  it  more  profitable  to  devote  his  time  to  work 
for  which  he  has  a  greater  relative  aptitude,  and  to  expend  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  the  hire  of  servants.  It  would  cost  him  more  effort  to 
(1)  Thtory  of  JnUmational  Trade,  p.  133. 
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prepare  his  meals  for  himself  than  to  earn  in  court  the  where¬ 
withal  to  pay  somebody  else  to  do  it. 

When  the  matter  is  put  in  this  way  the  gloomy  prognostications 
of  the  effect  of  foreign  trade  upon  employment  at  home  are  at  once 
seen  to  be  unfounded.  For  an  increase  in  our  imports  of  anything, 
other  things  being  equal,  implies  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
exports  by  means  of  which  they  are  paid  for.  Therefore,  though  a 
sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  foreign  trade  may  throw  some 
people  temporarily  out  of  work,  this  effect  can  only  last  for  a  short 
time,  because  extra  labour  will  be  required  in  the  production  of  our 
new  exports.  Temporary  fluctuations  of  employment,  whether 
brought  about  in  this  way  or  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  are,  of  course,  a  serious  evil,  but  it  would  be  childish  to 
pretend  that  they  are  for  a  moment  comparable  with  the  permanent 
gain  of  cheapened  production.  Ultimately  the  increase  of  foreign 
trade,  though  it  may  diminish  employment  in  particular  trades,  can¬ 
not  diminish  it  all  round.  It  can  only  divert  it  from  the  production 
of  one  class  of  goods  to  that  of  another,  by  the  exchange  of  which 
with  foreign  countries  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  first  class  at  less 
cost  than  we  could  by  producing  it  ourselves.^ 

An  opponent,  however,  may  at  this  point  reply  by  admitting  the 
immediate  injuriousness  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  maintaining  that 
the  harm  wrought  by  it  for  the  moment  will  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  advantages  to  which  it  is  likely  to  lead  in  the  long  run. 

Now  this  contention  is,  in  form,  perfectly  legitimate.  The  question 
is  whether  it  can  be  rightly  used  in  support  of  any  of  the  various 
kinds  of  protection  that  are  advocated  for  England  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  of  sufScient  weight  to  over-balance  the 
reasons  on  the  other  side.  The  position  of  pure  theory  is  that  in 
certain  cases  temporary  protection  may  benefit  a  nation  in  the  long 
nm.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  for  the  protection  of  “  infant 
industries,”  for,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  observed,  the  commodities 
which  a  country  can  now  produce  most  easily,”  and  “  the  commodities 
which  a  country  has  the  greatest  natural  advantages  for  producing,” 
are  not  necessarily  identical.  If  America  chooses  to  nurse  some 
textile  industry  at  the  commimity’s  expense  for  a  little  while,  she 
may  eventually  succeed  in  getting  the  products  of  that  industry 
made  at  home  with  less  effort  than  she  would  need  to  expend  in 
making  other  things  to  exchange  for  them  abroad. 

It  is,  further,  theoretically  possible  that  when  an  American 
Trust  endeavoiurs  to  destroy  some  British  industry  by  “  dumping  ” 

(1)  The  writer  is  not  unaware  of  the  peculiar  case  in  abstract  theory  noticed  by 
Profeesors  Sidgwick,  Edgeworth  and  others  with  regard  to  which  the  above  argument 
does  not  altogether  hold  good.  This  article  is,  however,  concerned  only  with  the 
broad  general  case,  and  not  with  highly  improbable  exceptions. 
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goods  into  this  country  at  less  than  cost  price,  a  temporarj'  tax  upon 
the  Trust’s  articles  might  be  of  ultimate  benefit  to  our  consumers', 
because  it  might  prevent  the  extinction,  by  methods  of  war,  of  an 
industry  for  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  relative  advantage, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  which  we  could  in  the  long  run  obtain 
the  goods  it  produces  more  cheaply  than  by  foreign  importation. 
The  admission  of  this  theoretical  possibility  is,  however,  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  advocacy  of  governmental  action  of  the 
kind  indicated.  Indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Government  would 
do  far  more  harm  than  good,  if  it  attempted  anything  of  the  sort ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  have  adequate  data  for  deciding, 
either  what  to  tax,  or  when  to  tax  it,  or,  above  all,  when  to  stop 
taxing  it.  It  could  not  know  w'hether  the  Trust’s  action  was  going 
to  kin  our. industry  if  it  did  not  intervene,  nor  yet  whether  the 
industry  was  one  for  which  we  really  had  a  relative  advantage,  nor 
yet  whether,  if  we  had,  and  if  the  industry  were  neveiiheless  killed, 
it  would  be  likely  very  soon  to  come  to  life  again  of  its  o^m  accord. 
In  fact  the  Government  would  be  sti^g  in  the  dark,  and  wasting 
the  consumer’s  money  at  the  same  time  that  it  weakened,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  business  men. 

Further,  it  is  not,  of  course,  the  delicate  temporary  tariff  of  applied 
theory  that  the  manufacturing  section  of  modem  Protectionists 
desires.  They  look  for  something  much  more  sweeping  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  for  which,  except  upon  the  absurd  view  that  British  manufac¬ 
tures  in  general  are  “  infant  industries,”  the  argument  that  has  just 
been  noticed  affords  no  justification  whatever. 

If,  however,  this  argument  is  inadequate  to  the  protection  of 
particular  manufactures  and  inapplicable  to  general  protection  for 
them,  far  more  surely  is  it  of  none  effect  in  the  case  of  British 
agriculture.  With  regard  to  this  the  matter  is  absolutely  dear. 
Far  from  being  an  “  infant,”  it  is  rather  a  “  senile  ”  indixstry.  Pro¬ 
tection  for  it  is,  indeed,  mrged  on  behalf  of  the  agricult\iral  labourer, 
but  those  who  use  this  plea  must  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  the  armoury  of  Villiers  and  Cobden  in 
their  battle  against  the  Com  Laws  was  the  intense  misery,  under  the 
old  system,  of  this  very  class.  In  the  long  run  what  protective 
measures  of  this  kind  would  effect  is,  not  a  benefit  ^  the  labourer, 
but  an  augmentation  of  agricultvural  rents.  They  would  lead  to 
less  of  the  taxed  article  being  imported  from  abroad,  and  to  more 
being  produced  under  less  favourable  conditions  at  home;  and, 
consequently,  they  would  raise  the  price  and  the  effort  required  to 
obtain  a  given  amount  almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tax. 

Now,  when  the  industry  that  it  is  proposed  to  protectis  me  devoted 
to  the  production  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  food,  this  poiut  is  of  great 
importance.  For  much  more  suffering  is  certain  to  be  caused  by  an 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  the  poor  man’s  necessaries  than  by  a  similar 
increase  in  that  of  articles  of  luxury.  A  large  addition  to  the  duty 
on  champagne  would  bring  very  little  grief  to  many  of  us ;  but, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  taxing  bread  and  meat,  the  case  is  very 
different.  And  yet  our  protectionist  friends  would,  many  of  them, 
be  only  too  delighted  to  increase  the  cost  of  these  things,  to  the 
filling  of  the  pockets  of  landlords.  Indeed,  they  write  upon  the 
matter  with  a  callousness  which  to  the  mere  academic  student  is 
little  short  of  astonishing.  Thus  Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  in  advocat¬ 
ing  a  general  import  duty,  observes,  “  The  tax  should  not,  if  possible, 
be  so  high  as  imduly  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  since  this  would 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a  tax  on  profits  and  a  drag  on  trade.”  His 
statement  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true ;  but  might  not  some  slight 
mention  also  have  been  made  of  the  misery  that  must  inevitably  fall 
upon  the  imfortunate  people  to  idiom  the  cost  of  living  is  raised  ? 
In  another  place  the  same  writer  deprecates  “  imnatural  cheapness,” 
because  it  “  conduces  to  the  wastefulness  which  has  become  one  of 
our  national  sins.”  But  surely,  however  wasteful  we  may  be.  Sir 
Vincent  Caillard  does  not  expect  to  benefit  families  that  are  strugg¬ 
ling  to  live  on  18s.  a  week  by  misiug  the  price  of  bread.  If  he  had 
studied  Mr.  Booth’s  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  or  Mr.  Ilowntree’s 
book  on  York,  he  could  hardly  propose  to  educate  the  masses  into 
economy  by  methods  that  would  perhaps  be  successful  if  tried  upon 
a  colony  of  American  millionaires. 

II. 

The  general  line  of  argument  that  has  been  followed  should  enable 
UB  to  reach  the  proper  standpoint  from  which  the  question  of  colonial 
preference  ought  to  be  considered. 

As  a  preliminary,  two  dogmatic  statements  as  to  the  character 
of  any  practically  possible  arrangement  may  be  made.  First,  a 
preferential  system  must  mean  the  erection  of  a  Customs  barrier 
against  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make 
arrangements  that  would  satisfy  all  the  colonies  upon  the  basis  of  our 
present  tariff ;  and,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  we  should  still  need  to 
make  up  for  the  revenue  that  would  bo  lost  in  remissions  to  colonial 
produce,  either  by  increasing  the  old,  or  by  imposing  new  Customs 
duties  upon  the  foreigner. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us  to  construct 
a  scheme  of  any  importance  without  taxing  foreign  imports  either  of 
grain,  or  of  meat,  or  of  both.  As  this  proposition  would  be  generally 
admitted,  it  is  imnecessary  to  do  more  than  make  mention  of  Canada 
and  Australasia  in  justification  of  it. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  trade  is  an  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 
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Consequently  an  effect  precisely  the  same  in  kind  is  produced  by  an 
impediment  placed  in  the  way  of  British  goods  entering  foreign 
ooimtries,  as  by  one  raised  against  foreign  goods  at  home.  There  is 
no  difference  between  an  increase  in  the  American  duty  on  our 
manufactures  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  com  by  England.  In 
either  case,  trade  is  checked  and  the  advantages  accruing  therefrom 
diminished.  A  new  American  duty  on  imported  machinery  woiild, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  a  com  tax  imposed  by  us,  tend  to  increase 
the  exertion  which  the  British  working  man  has  to  put  forth  to 
obtain  his  bread ;  and,  per  contra,  a  lowering  of  colonial  import  dues 
on  British  goods  would,  other  things  being  equal,  diminish  the  real 
cost  of  wheat  in  England. 

The  problem,  then,  that  arises  from  our  present  point  of  view  is 
simply  this :  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  tendency  of  a  duty  imposed 
by  us  upon  foreign  food  supplies  to  raise  the  real  cost  of  those 
articles  will  be  stronger  than  the  tendency  of  the  reduction  of 
colonial  tariffs  to  lower  themP^  This  is  not  a  question  to  which 
pure  theory  in  abstraction  from  the  facts  can  give  an  answer ;  for 
the  solution  will  depend  partly  upon  the  extent  of  the  tariff  changes 
in  the  two  cases  and  partly  upon  the  resources  and  development, 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  other  of  foreign 
countries.  If  the  duty  we  had  to  impose  were  sufficiently  small  and 
the  lowering  of  colonial  tariffs  sufficiently  extensive,  our  consumers 
might  conceivably  benefit  by  the  bargain.  But  in  view  of  the  relative 
proportion  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  and  the  general  position 
of  these  two  classes  of  our  customers,  the  contrary  result  appears  con¬ 
siderably  more  probable. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that,  whereas  the  answer  to  naive  Pro¬ 
tectionists  is  dogmatic  and  absolute,  that  to  the  advocates  of  preferen¬ 
tial  arrangements  is  of  a  different  order.  The  negative  conclusion 
in  this  case  is  rather  the  result  of  a  calculation  of  probabilities  and 
could  not  be  fully  sustained  except  upon  a  broad  basis  of  detailed 
investigation.  Therefore,  it  is  the  more  important  to  emphasise  the 
assumption  upon  which  pure  theory  admits  the  possibility  of  such 
arrangements  being  beneficial  at  all.  This  is  that  a  given  reduction 
of  colonial  duties  on  British  goods  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  im¬ 
position  on  our  part  of  a  given  tariff  against  foreigners.  This  tariff 
must  itself  be  an  evil  for  us  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  evil  might 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  good  we  should  get  from  the 
corresponding  diminution  of  colonial  import  duties.  Clearly,  there¬ 
fore,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  these  duties  being  lowered  as 

(1)  For  perfect  accuracy  the  change  in  the  real  coat  of  our  manufaoturea  would  alao 
have  to  be  taken  account  of  with  a  view  to  eatimating  the  total  effect  upon  “  conaumer’a 
rent.”  But  for  the  purpoaee  of  a  rough  approximation  the  method  puraued  in  the  text 
appears  to  be  adequate. 
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against  our  goods  on  the  colonies’  own  initiation,  this  chance  consti¬ 
tutes  a  strong  argument  against  our  inflicting  upon  ourselves  an  evil 
which  might  after  all  not  be  necessary.^  And  the  fact  that  Canada 
has  already  moved  in  this  direction  without  any  hope  of  reciprocity 
makes  it  quite  plain  that  such  a  chance  does  exist.^ 

This  consideration  greatly  strengthens  the  argument  against  the 
adoption  of  preferential  arrangements.  And  when,  in  addition,  we 
come  to  reflect  upon  the  enormous  difficulty  of  constructing  a  tariff 
which  shall  accord  fair  treatment  to  all  our  different  colonies,  and  the 
practical  impossibility,  owing  to  the  loud  clamour  of  conflicting 
interests,  of  following  such  light  as  economic  theory  can  afford  in 
these  dark  and  difficult  regions,  the  case  for  the  status  quo  becomes 
almost  overwhelming. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  necessary  to  insist  at  length  upon  the 
technical  perplexities  which  a  preferential  system  must  involve  in 
practice.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  strong  inducement  to  foreign 
exporters  to  ship  their  goods  to  us  from  colonial  ports,  and,  should 
they  do  this,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  our  Customs  officials 
to  ascertain  the  true  country  of  origin.  A  single  illustration  taken 
from  the  Economist  of  July  5th  will  suffice  to  make  this  point  clear. 
In  the  old  days,  “to  get  the  beneflt  of  the  preferential  duty  on 
Canadian  timber,  vessels  loaded  with  timber  used  to  sail  from  Merael 
and  other  Baltic  ports  across  the  Atlantic  to  Quebec,  and  return 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool,  armed  with  a  certificate — the  manu¬ 
facture  of  false  certificates  was  quite  an  industry — that  their  cargoes 
were  of  bond  fide  Canadian  origin.”  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is 
here  a  practical  stumbling-block  to  a  preferential  system  of  no  small 
importanoe. 

It  is,  of  course,  still  open  to  enthusiasts  to  reply  that,  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties  and  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  considerable 
economic  loss,  their  scheme  nevertheless  deserves  to  be  put  into 
practice  because  it  would  bind  our  Empire  into  closer  union.  But 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  well  shown  how  dubious  this  argument  is. 
When  we  give  material  witness  to  the  fact  that  we  prefer  our 
colonies  to  the  foreigner,  may  they  not  quarrel  both  among  themselves 
and  with  us  as  to  which  of  them  we  ought  to  “  prefer  ”  the  most  ? 
The  economic  sacrifice  suffered  for  the  sake  of  harmony  would  then 
be  foimd  to  result  in  nothing  but  bitterness  and  stfife,  and  we  should 
live  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  a  policy  wh^li  had  converted 

(1)  This  arg^uiAent  does  not  imply  a  selfish  desire  to  exploit  the  oulciaes  oit-  behalf  of 
the  mother>coantry.  For  it  follows  from  the  general  argument  of  this  article  that  If 
preference  from  us  would  be  good  for  them,  then  the  remission  of  customs  duties  by 
them  would  also,  in  general,  be  good  for  them,  and  so  would  not  constitute  a  saoritioe 
which  we  should  be  callously  exacting  without  the  offer  of  any  return. 

(2)  Since  the  above  was  written  this  view  has  been]  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference. 
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a  lofty  devotion  to  Britain’s  name  into  a  sordid  grabbing  for  her 
gold.  And  not  only  would  there  be  a  danger  that  the  relation 
between  our  colonies  and  ourselves  should  be  degraded.  There 
would  be  the  Birther  fear  that  the  baleful  influence  of  money  shoiild 
enter  to  corrupt  the  public  life  of  England  herself.  The  more  trade 
interests  are  imported  into  politics  the  worse  the  result  is  apt  to  be 
both  for  the  one  and  for  the  other.  And  though  we  may  hope  that 
our  legislators  and  statesmen  are  set  high  above  the  reach  of  those 
unworthy  influences  which  the  regulation  of  an  elaborate  tariff 
always  brings  into  play,  yet  the  history  of  other  countries  has  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  make  experiments  in  this  direction. 

A.  C.  PiGox’. 


CHOPIN’S  NOCTURNES. 

{Inscribed  to  a  Fair  Sibyl.) 

I. 

Music  and  Moonlight. 

Shut  out  tlie  world !  No  sense  of  its  mad  care, 

Its  din  and  sordid  strife,  mar  night’s  rich  gloom, 

Or  with  a  memory  trouble  the  delicate  air 

Of  this  one  room,  your  own — of  this  one  room 

Your  heart  has  made  its  treasury  of  things  rare. 

There  sigh  your  gathered  roses,  red  and  white. 

And  by  yon  casement,  in  one  symphony 

Of  odours  breathed  on  the  warm  air  of  night. 
Verbena,  and  mignonette,  and  rosemary, 

And  myrtle,  prelude  some  delicious  rite. 

No  need  for  candles  when  voluptuous  June 

Makes  night  one  long  twilight  of  stars  and  clouds, 

And  o’er  your  garden  trees  the  royal  moon 

Pales  with  her  splendour  her  bright  courtier  crowds. 
And  all  things  tremble,  as  to  a  Nocturne’s  tune. 

Ah,  give  their  passion  utterance,  key  by  key! 

To  your  proud  roses  oft  you  have  played  alone ; 

To-night  for  no  proud  roses  but  for  me 
You  shall  set  music  on  her  silver  throne. 

Though  every  rose  should  fade  for  jealousy. 

They  shall  not  fade ;  but  from  old  Omar’s  tomb 
Faintly  their  Persian  sisters’  breath  divine 

Shall,  as  you  play,  float  to  me  through  the  gloom. 
And  East  and  West,  as  in  one  mystic  wine. 

Mingle  their  spirits  in  music  and  perfume. 

II. 

The  Nocturnes. 

The  music  wakes,  and  like  a  potent  rime 
Charms  me  away  to  a  dim  land  that  lies 

Beyond  the  churlish  insults  of  grey  Time, 

And  in  my  ear  slow-rippling  melodies 

Whisper  their  legends  of  that  golden  clime. 
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There  Love’s  glad  child,  Homance,  pines  not  away, 

A  frail  flower  withering  in  the  winds  of  mom, 

And  many  a  dream  entombed  in  earth’s  cold  clay 
In  that  enchanted  realm  awakes  reborn, 

The  hours  are  kind,  and  Beauty  grows  not  grey- 

There  the  wild  daemons  that  in  us  rave  and  sigh. 
Pride,  Love,  Grief,  Joy,  Despair,  and  Melancholy, 
Robed  for  their  parts  in  life’s  high  tragedy. 

Like  stately  knights  and  damsels  moving  slowly 
To  music,  pass  in  sumptuous  pageant  by. 

Now  in  a  land  of  lakes  or  broad  lagunes. 

By  glimmering  waters,  lovers  meet  and  part 
tn  moonlit  groves,  or  float  where  sunset  swoons 
O’er  cities  like  some  Yenice  of  the  heart. 

Where  all  the  air  is  full  of  languorous  tunes. 

And  now  perchance  the  dainty  theme  suggests 
An  idyll  where,  with  a  sad  smile,  Watteau, 

’Mong  gallants  trim  and  ladies  with  white  breasts. 
Paints  Love,  in  his  fantastic  Fontainebleau, 
Bandying  with  Pleasure  melancholy  jests. 

Anon,  deep  luxury  of  sorrow — chords 

Of  gloom,  grave  marches  that  in  dirges  die ! 

To  what  stem  gods,  passion’s  calm  overlords. 

What  magian  race  chants  a  sad  litany? 

What  serene  ecstasy  that  plaint  rewards? 

III. 

No  more !  Cease  now,  ere  the  moon  sink  away 
Behind  those  elms — ere  sadness  ’gin  to  creep 
About  the  world’s  heart  as  the  east  grows  grey. 
Troubling  the  vast  solemnity  of  sleep. 

And  we  must  face  the  light  of  common  day. 


John  TonnuNXEBi 


MANKIND  IN  THE  MAKING. 

V. — The  Man-Making  Forces  of  the  Modern  State. 

So  far  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the  introductory  and  founda¬ 
tion  matter  of  the  New  Republican  project,  with  the  measures  and 
methods  that  may  be  resorted  to,  firstly,  if  we  would  raise  the  general 
quality  of  the  children  out  of  whom  we  have  to  make  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  and,  secondly,  if  we  would  replace  divergent  dialects  and  partial 
and  confused  expression  by  a  uniform,  ample  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  English  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  These  two  things- 
are  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  more 
essential  nucleus  in  the  New  Republican  idea.  So  much  has  been 
discussed.  This  essential  nucleus,  thus  stripped,  reveals  itself  as  the 
systematic  direction  of  the  moulding  forces  that  play  upon  the 
developing  citizen,  towards  his  improvement,  with  a  view  to  a  new 
generation  of  individuals,  a  new  social  state,  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  at  which  we  live  to-day,  a  new  generation  which  will  apply  tho 
greater  power,  ampler  knowledge  and  more  definite  will  our  endea¬ 
vours  will  give  it,  to  raise  its  successor  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  life. 
Or  we  may  put  the  thing  in  another  and  more  concrete  and  vivid 
way.  On  the  one  hand  imagine  an  average  little  child,  let  us  say 
in  its  second  year.  We  have  discussed  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure 
that  this  average  little  child  shall  be  well  bom,  well  fed,  well  cared 
for,  and  we  will  imagine  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  done.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  a  sturdy,  beautiful,  healthy  little  creature  to  go 
upon,  just  beginning  to  walk,  just  beginning  to  clutch  at  things  with 
its  hands,  to  reach  out  to  and  apprehend  things  with  its  eyes,  with 
its  ears,  with  the  hopeful  commencement  of  speech.  We  want  to- 
arrange  things  so  that  this  little  being  shall  develop  into  its  best 
possible  adult  form.  That  is  our  remaining  problem. 

Is  our  contemporary  average  citizen  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made  out  of  the  vague  extensive  possibilities  that  resided  in  him  when 
he  was  a  child  of  two  1  It  has  been  shown  already  that  in  height  and 
weight  he,  demonstrably,  is  not,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  I  hope 
almost  as  convincingly,  that  in  that  complex  apparatus  of  acquisition 
and  expression,  language,  he  is  also  needlessly  deficient.  And  even 
upon  this  defective  foundation,  it  is  submitted,  he  still  fails,  morally, 
mentally,  socially,  aesthetically,  to  be  as  much  as  he  might  be.  “  As 
much  as  he  might  be,”  is  far  too  ironically  mild.  The  average  citizen 
of  our  great  state  to-day  is,  I  would  respectfully  submit,  scarcely  more 
than  a  dirty  clout  about  his  own  buried  talents. 

I  do  not  say  he  might  not  be  infinitely  worse,  but  caih  anyone 
believe  that,  given  better  conditions,  he  might  not  have  been  infi- 
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nitely  better?  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  for  a  thing  so  obvious  to  all 
clear-sighted  men?  Is  it  necessary,  even  if  it  were  possible,  that  I 
should  borrow  the  mantle  of  Mr.  George  Gissing  or  the  force  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Morrison,  and  set  myself  in  cold  blood  to  measure  the  enormous 
defect  of  myself  and  my  fellows  by  the  standards  of  a  remote  per¬ 
fection,  to  gauge  the  extent  of  this  complex  muddle  of  artificial  and 
avoidable  shortcomings  through  which  we  struggle  ?  Must  one, 
indeed,  pass  in  review  once  more,  bucolic  stupidity,  commercial  cun¬ 
ning,  urban  vulgarity,  religious  hypocrisy,  political  clap-trap,  and  all 
the  raw  disorder  of  our  incipient  civilisation  before  the  point  will  be 
conceded?  What  benefit  is  there  in  any  such  revision?  rather  it 
may  overwhelm  us  with  the  magnitude  of  what  we  seek  to  do.  Let 
us  not  dwell  on  it,  on  all  the  average  civilised  man  still  fails  to  achieve ; 
admit  his  imperfection,  and  for  the  rest  let  us  keep  steadfastly  before 
us  that  fair,  alluring  and  reasonable  conception  of  all  that,  even  now, 
the  average  man  might  be. 

Yet  one  is  tempted  by  the  effective  contrast  to  put  against  that 
clean  and  beautiful  child  some  vivid  presentation  of  the  average  thing, 
to  sketch  in  a  few  simple  lines  the  mean  and  graceless  creature  of  our 
modem  life,  his  ill-made  clothes,  his  clumsy,  half-fearful,  half-bmtal 
bearing,  his  coarse  defective  speech,  his  dreary  unintelligent  work,  his 
shabby,  impossible,  bathless,  artless,  comfortless  home ;  one  is  provoked 
to  suggest  him  in  some  phase  of  typical  activity,  “  enjoying  himself  " 
on  a  Bank  Holiday,  or  rejoicing,  peacock  feather  in  hand,  hat  askew, 
and  voice  completely  gone,  on  some  occasion  of  public  festivity — on  the 
defeat  of  a  numerically  inferior  enemy  for  example,  or  the  decision  of 
some  great  international  issue  at  baseball  or  cricket.  This,  one  would 
say,  we  have  made  out  of  that,  and  so  point  the  New  Republican  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  Cannot  we  do  better  ?  ”  But  the  thing  has  been  done  so  often 
without  ever  the  breath  of  a  remedy.  Our  business  is  with  remedies. 
We  mean  to  do  better,  we  live  to  do  better,  and  with  no  more  than  a 
glance  at  our  present  failures  we  will  set  ourselves  to  that. 

To  do  better  we  must  begin  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  process  of 
this  man’s  making,  of  the  great  complex  of  circumstances  which  mould 
the  vague  possibilities  of  the  average  child  into  the  reality  of  the 
citizen  of  the  modem  state. 

We  may  begin  upon  this  complex  most  hopefully  by  picking  out  a  few 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  t3q)ical  elements  and  using  them  as  a 
basis  for  a  more  exhaustive  classification.  To  begin  with,  of  course, 
there  is  the  home.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  use 
“  home  ”  as  a  general  expression  for  that  limited  group  of  human 
beings  who  share  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  growing  imperial  citizen, 
and  whose  personalities  are  in  constant,  close  contact  with  his  until 
he  reaches  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Typically,  the  chief  figures  of  this  group 
are  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  father,  to  which  are  often  added 
nursemaid,  governess,  and  other  servants.  Beyond  these  are  play¬ 
mates  again.  Beyond  these  acquaintances  figure.  Home  has  indeed 
,  nowadays,  in  our  world,  no  very  definite  boundaries — ^no  such 
boundaries  as  it  has,  for  example,  on  the  veldt.  In  the  case  of  a  grow- 
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ing  number  of  English  upper  middle  class  children,  moreover,  and  of  the 
children  of  a  growing  element  in  the  life  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
the  home  functions  are  delegated  in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  It  is  a  distinction  that  needs  to  be  emphasised  that 
many  so-called  schools  are  really  homes,  often  very  excellent  homes, 
with  which  schools,  often  very  inefficient  schools,  are  united.  All 
this  we  must  lump  together — it  is,  indeed,  woven  together  almost  inex¬ 
tricably — when  we  speak  of  home  as  a  formative  factor.  .  .  .  The  home, 
so  far  as  its  hygienic  conditions  go,  we  have  already  dealt  with,  and 
we  have  dealt,  too,  with  the  great  neglected  necessity,  the  absolute 
necessity  if  our  peoples  are  to  hang  together,  of  making  and  keeping 
the  language  of  the  home  uniform  throughout  our  world-wide  com¬ 
munity.  Purely  intellectual  development  beyond  the  matter  of 
language  we  may  leave  for  a  space.  There  remains  the  distinctive 
mental  and  moral  function  of  the  home,  the  determination  by  precept, 
example,  and  implication  of  the  cardinal  habits  of  the  developing 
citizen,  his  general  demeanour,  his  fundamental  beliefs  about  all  the 
common  and  essential  things  of  life. 

This  group  of  people,  who  constitute  the  home,  will  be  in  constant 
reaction  upon  him.  If  as  a  whole  they  bear  themselves  with  grace 
and  serenity,  say  and  do  kindly  things,  control  rage,  and  occupy  them¬ 
selves  constantly,  they  will  do  -much  to  impose  these  qualities  upon  the 
new-comer.  If  they  quarrel  one  with  another,  behave  coarsely  and 
spitefully,  loiter  and  lounge  abundantly,  these  things  will  also  stamp 
the  child.  A  raging  father,  a  scared  deceitful  mother,  vulgarly  acting, 
vulgarly  thinking  friends,  all  leave  an  almost  indelible  impress. 
Precept  may  play  a  part  in  the  home,  but  it  is  a  small  part,  unless  it 
is  endorsed  by  conduct.  What  these  people  do,  on  the  whole,  believe 
in  and  act  upon,  the  child  will  tend  to  believe  in  and  act  upon;  what 
they  believe  they  believe,  but  do  not  act  upon,  the  child  will  acquire 
also  as  a  non-operative  belief ;  their  practices,  habits,  and  prejudices  will 
be  enormously  prepotent  in  his  life.  If,  for  example,  the  parent  talks 
constantly  of  the  contemptible  dirtiness  of  Boers  and  foreigners,  and  of 
the  extreme  beauty  of  cleanliness  and — even  obviously — rarely  washes, 
the  child  will  grow  to  the  same  professions  and  the  same  practical 
denial.  This  home  circle  it  is  that  will  describe  what,  in  modified 
Hebartian  phraseology,  one  may  call  the  child’s  initial  circle  of 
thought;  it  is  a  circle  many  things  will  subsequently  enlarge  and 
modify,  but  of  which  they  have  the  centering  at  least  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  radial  trends,  almost  beyond  redemption.  The  effect 
of  home  influence,  indeed,  constitutes  with  most  of  us  a  sort  of 
secondary  heredity,  interweaving  with,  and  sometimes  almost  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from,  the  real  unalterable  primary  heredity,  a  moral 
shaping  by  suggestion,  example,  and  influence,  that  is  a  sort  of 
spiritual  parallel  to  physical  procreation. 

It  is  not  simply  personalities  that  are  operative  in  the  home 
influence.  There  is  also  the  implications  of  the  various  relations 
between  one  member  of  the  home  circle  and  another.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  social  conceptions,  for  example,  that  are  accepted  in 
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a  child’s  home  world  are  very  rarely  shaken  in  after-life.  People  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  households  where  there  is  an  organised  under¬ 
world  of  servants  are  incurably  different  in  their  social  outlook  from 
those  who  have  passed  a  servantless  childhood.  They  never  quite 
•emancipato  themselves  from  the  conception  of  an  essential  class 
difference,  of  a  class  of  beings  inferior  to  themselves.  They  may 
theorise  about  equality — ^but  theory  is  not  belief.  They  will  do  a 
hundred  things  to  servants  that  between  equals  would  be,  for  various 
reasons,  impossible.  The  Englishwoman  and  the  Anglicised  American 
woman  of  the  more  pretentious  classes  honestly  regards  a  servant  as 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually  different  from  herself,  capable  of 
things  that  would  be  incredibly  arduous  to  a  lady,  capable  of  things 
that  would  be  incredibly  disgraceful,  under  obligations  of  conduct  no 
lady  observes,  incapable  of  the  refinement  to  which  every  lady  pre¬ 
tends.  It  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  aspects  of  contemporary 
life,  to  converse  with  some  smart,  affected,  profoundly  unedu¬ 
cated,  flirtatious  woman  about  her  housemaid’s  followers.  There  is 
such  an  identity;  there  is  such  an  abyss.  But  at  present  that  contrast 
is  not  our  concern.  Our  concern  at  present  is  with  the  fact  that  the 
social  constitution  of  the  home  almost  invariably  shapes  the  funda¬ 
mental  social  conceptions  for  life,  just  as  its  average  temperament 
shapes  manners  and  bearing  and  its  moral  tone  begets  moral  predis¬ 
position.  If  the  average  sensual  man  of  our  civilisation  is  noisy  and 
undignified  in  his  bearing,  disposed  to  insult  and  despise  those  he 
believes  to  be  his  social  inferiors,  competitive  and  disobliging  to  his 
equals;  abject,  servile,  and  dishonest  to  those  he  regards  as  his  betters; 
if  his  wife  is  a  silly,  shallow,  gossiping  spendthrift,  unfit  to  rear  the 
children  she  occasionally  bears,  perpetually  snubbing  social  inferiors 
and  perpetually  cringing  to  social  superiors,  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  to  blame  the  home,  not  particularly  any  specific  class  of  homes, 
but  our  general  home  atmosphere,  for  the  greater  part  of  these 
characteristics.  If  we  would  make  the  average  man  of  the  coming 
years  gentler  in  manner,  more  deliberate  in  judgment,  steadier  in 
purpose,  upright,  considerate,  and  free,  we  must  look  first  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  improving  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  average  home. 

Now  the  substance  and  constitution  of  the  home,  the  relations  and 
order  of  its  various  members,  have  been,  and  are,  traditional.  But  it  is 
a  tradition  that  has  always  been  capable  of  modification  in  each 
g;eneration.  In  the  unlettered,  untravelling  past,  the  factor  of 
tradition  was  altogether  dominant.  Sons  and  daughters  married  and 
set  up  homes,  morally,  intellectually,  economically,  like  those  of  their 
parents.  Over  great  areas  homogeneous  traditions  held,  and  it  needed 
wars  and  conquests,  or  it  needed  missionaries  and  persecutors  and  con¬ 
flicts,  or  it  needed  many  generations  of  intercourse  and  filtration  before 
a  new  tradition  could  replace  or  graft  itself  upon  the  old.  But  in  the 
past  hundred  years  or  so  the  home  conditions  of  the  children  of  our 
English-speaking  population  have  shown  a  disposition  to  break  from 
tradition  under  influences  that  are  increasing,  and  to  become  much 
iuore  heterogeneous  than  were  any  home  conditions  before.  The  ways 
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in  which  these  modifications  of  the  old  home  tradition  have  arisen 
will  indicate  the  means  and  methods  by  which  further  modifications 
may  be  expected  and  attempted  in  the  future. 

Modification  has  come  to  the  average  home  tradition  through  two 
distinct,  though  no  doubt  finally  interdependent,  channels.  The  first 
of  these  channels  is  the  channel  of  changing  economic  necessities, 
using  the  phrase  to  cover  everything  from  domestic  conveniences  at 
the  one  extreme  to  the  financial  foundation  of  the  home  at  the  other, 
and  the  next  is  the  influx  of  new  systems  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of 
interpretation  about  the  general  issues  of  life. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  three  main  interdependent  systems  of 
home  tradition  undergoing  modification  and  readjustment.  They 
date  from  the  days  before  mechanism  and  science  began  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  intervention  in  human  affairs,  and  they  derive  from  the  three 
main  classes  of  the  old  aristocratic,  agricultural,  and  trading 
state,  namely,  the  aristocratic,  the  middle,  and  the  labour  class. 
There  are  local,  there  are  even  racial  modifications,  there  are  minor 
classes  and  subspecies,  but  the  rough  triple  classification  will  serve. 
In  America  the  dominant  home  tradition  is  that  of  the  transplanted 
English  middle  class.  The  English  aristocratic  tradition  has  flourished 
and  faded  in  the  Southern  States;  the  British  servile  and  peasant 
tradition  has  never  found  any-  growth  in  America,  and  has,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Irish  chiefly,  been  imported  in  an  imperfect  condition, 
only  to  fade.  The  various  home  traditions  of  the  nineteenth  century 
immigrants  have  either,  if  widely  different,  succumbed,  or  if  not  very 
different  assimilated  themselves  to  the  ruling  tradition.  The  most 
marked  non-British  influence  has  been  the  intermixture  of  Teutonic 
Protestantism.  In  both  countries  now  the  old  home  traditions  have 
been  and  are  being  adjusted  to  and  modified  by  the  new  classes,  with 
new  relationships  and  new  necessities,  that  the  revolution  in  industrial 
organisation  and  domestic  conveniences  has  created. 

The  interplay  of  old  tradition  and  new  necessities  becomes  at  times 
very  curious.  Consider,  for  example,  the  home  influences  of  the  child 
of  a  shopman  in  a  large  store,  or  those  of  the  child  of  a  skilled  oper¬ 
ative — an  engineer  of  some  sort  let  us  say — in  England.  Both  these 
are  new  types  in  the  English  social  body;  the  former  derives  from  the 
old  middle  class,  the  class  that  was  shopkeeping  in  the  towns  and  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  the  class  of  the  Puritans,  the  Quakers,  the  first  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  class  whose  mentally  active  members  become  the  dis¬ 
senters,  the  old  Liberals,  and  the  original  New  Englanders.  The 
growth  of  large  businesses  has  raised  a  portion  of  this  class  to  the 
position  of  Sir  John  Blundell  Maple,  Sir  Thomas  Lip  ton,  the  intimate 
friend  of  our  King,  and  our  brewer  peers ;  it  has  raised  a  rather  more 
numerous  section  to  the  red  plush  glories  of  Wagon-Lit  trains  and 
their  social  and  domestic  equivalents,  and  it  has  reduced  the  bulk  of 
the  class  to  the  status  of  employees  for  life.  But  the  tradition  that  our 
English  shopman  is  in  the  same  class  as  his  master,  that  he  has  been 
apprentice  and  improver,  and  is  now  assistant,  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
sently  being  a  master  himself,  still  throws  its  glamour  over  his  life  and 
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his  home,  and  his  child’s  upbringing.  They  belong  to  the  middle- 
class,  the  black  coat  and  silk-hat  class,  and  the  silk  hat  crowns  the 
adolescence  of  their  boys  as  inevitably  as  the  toga  made  men  in  ancient 
Rome.  Their  house  is  built,  not  for  convenience  primarily,  but  to 
realise  whatever  convenience  is  possible  after  the  rigid  traditional 
requirements  have  been  met;  it  is  the  extreme  and  final  reduction  of 
the  plan  of  a  better  class  house,  and  the  very  type  of  its  owner.  As 
one  sees  it  in  the  London  suburbs  devoted  to  clerks  and  shopmen,  it 
stands  back  a  yard  or  so  from  the  road,  with  a  gate  and  a  railing,  and 
a  patch,  perhaps  two  feet  wide,  of  gravel  between  its  front  and  the 
pavement.  This  is  the  last  pathetic  vestige  of  the  preliminary 
privacies  of  its  original  type,  the  gates,  the  drive-up,  the  front  lawn, 
the  shady  trees,  that  gave  a  great  impressive  margin  to  the  door.  The 
door  has  a  knocker  (with  an  appeal  to  realities,  “  ring  also  ”)  and  it 
opens  into  a  narrow  passage,  perhaps  four  feet  wide,  which  still  retains 
the  title  of  “  hall.”  Oak  staining  on  the  woodwork  and  marbled  paper 
accentuate  the  lordly  memory.  People  of  this  class  would  rather  die 
than  live  in  a  house  with  a  front  door,  even  had  it  a  draught-stopping 
inner  door,  that  gave  upon  the  street.  Instead  of  an  ample  kitchen  in 
which  meals  can  be  taken  and  one  other  room  in  which  the  rest  of  life 
goes  on,  these  two  covering  the  house  site,  the  social  distinction  from 
the  servant  invades  the  house  space  first  by  necessitating  a  passage  to  a 
side-door,  and  secondly  by  cutting  up  the  interior  into  a  “  dining¬ 
room  ”  and  a  “  drawing-room.”  Economy  of  fuel  throughout  the  winter 
and  economy  of  the  best  furniture  always,  keeps  the  family  in  the 
dining-room  pretty  constantly,  but  there  you  have  the  drawing-room 
as  a  concrete  fact.  Though  the  drawing-room  is  inevitable,  the  family 
will  manage  without  a  bath-room  well  enough.  They  may,  or  they 
may  not,  occasionally  wash  all  over.  There  are  probably  not  fifty 
books  in  the  house,  but  a  daily  paper  comes  and  Tit-Bits  or  Pearson’s 
Weekly,  or,  perhaps,  M.A.P.,  Modem  Society,  or  some  such  illuminant 
of  the  upper  circles,  and  a  cheap  fashion  paper,  appear  at  irregular 
intervals  to  supplement  this  literature. 

The  wife  lives  to  realise  the  ideal  of  the  “  ladylike  ” — lady  she 
resigns  to  the  patrician — and  she  insists  upon  a  servant,  however 
small.  This  poor  wretch  of  a  servant,  often  a  mere  child  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen,  lives  by  herself  in  a  minute  kitchen,  and  sleeps 
in  a  fireless  attic.  To  escape  vulgar  associates,  the  children  of 
the  house  avoid  the  elementary  schools — the  schools  called  in 
America  public  schools — ^where  there  are  trained,  ej£cient  teachers, 
good  apparatus,  and  an  atmosphere  of  industry,  and  go  to  one  of  those 
wretched  dens  of  disorderly  impostiire,  a  middle-class  school,  where  an 
absolute  failure  to  train  or  educate  is  seasoned  with  religious  cant, 
lessons  in  piano-playing,  lessons  in  French  ”  made  in  England,”  mortar¬ 
board  caps  for  the  boys,  and  a  high  social  tone.  And  to  emphasise  the 
fact  of  its  social  position,  this  bookless,  bathless  family  tips!  The 
plumber  touches  his  hat  for  a  tip,  the  man  who  moves  the  furniture, 
the  butcher-boy  at  Christmas,  the  dustman;  these  things  also,  the 
-  respect  and  the  tip,  at  their  minimum  dimensions.  Everything 
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is  at  its  minimum  dimensions,  it  is  the  last  chipped,  dwarfed, 
enfeebled  state  of  a  tradition  that  has,  in  its  time,  played  a  fine 
part  in  the  world.  This  much  of  honour  stiU  clings  to 
it,  it  will  endure  no  tip,  no  charity,  no  upper-class  control  of  its 
privacy.  This  is  the  sort  of  home  in  which  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
young  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  receive  their  first  indelible 
impressions.  Can  one  expect  them  to  escape  the  contagion  of  its 
cramped  pretentiousness,  its  dingy  narrowness,  its  shy  privacy  of  social 
degradation,  its  essential  sordidness  and  inefficiency? 

Our  skilled  operative,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pocket  his  tip.  He  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary.  He  presents  a  rising  element 
coming  from  the  servile  mass.  Probably  his  net  income  equals  or 
exceeds  the  shopman’s,  but  there  is  no  servant,  no  black  coat  and  silk 
hat,  no  middle-class  school  in  his  scheme  of  things.  He  calls  the 
shopman  “  Sir,”  and  makes  no  struggle  against  his  native  accent.  In 
his  heart  he  despises  the  middle  class,  the  mean  tip-givers,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  overrate  the  gentry  or  big  tippers.  He  is  much  more 
sociable,  much  noisier,  relatively  shameless,  more  intelligent,  more 
capable,  less  restrained.  He  is  rising  against  his  tradition,  and  almost 
against  his  wilL  The  serf  still  bulks  large  in  him.  The  whole  trend 
of  circumstance  is  to  substitute  science  for  mere  rote  skill  in  him,  to 
demand  initiative  and  an  intelligent  self-adaptation  to  new  discoveries 
and  new  methods,  to  make  him  a  professional  man  and  a  job  and  piece¬ 
worker  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  majority  of  professional  men. 
Against  all  these  things  the  serf  element  in  him  fights.  He  resists 
educati(m  and  clings  to  apprenticeship,  he  fights  for  time-work,  he 
obstructs  new  inventions,  he  clings  to  the  ideal  of  short  hours,  high 
pay,  shirk  and  let  the  master  worry.  His  wife  is  a  far  more  actual 
creature  than  the  clerk’s,  she  does  the  house  herself  in  a  rough, 
effectual  fashion,  his  children  get  far  more  food  for  mind  and  body, 
and  far  less  restraint.  You  can  tell  the  age  of  the  skilled  operative 
within  a  decade  by  the  quantity  of  books  in  his  home ;  the  younger  he 
is  the  more  numerous  these  are  likely  to  be.  And  the  younger  he  is 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  alive  to  certain  general  views  about  his 
rights  and  his  place  in  the  social  scale,  the  less  readily  will  his  finger 
go  to  his  cap  at  the  sight  of  broad-cloth,  or  his  hand  to  the  proffered 
half-crown.  He  will  have  listened  to  Trade  Union  organisers  and 
Socialist  speakers;  he  will  have  read  the  special  papers  of  his  class. 
The  whole  of  this  home  is,  in  comparison  with  the  shopman’s,  wide 
open  to  new  influences.  The  children  go  to  a  Board  School,  and  very 
probably  afterwards  to  evening  classes — or  music-halls.  Here  again 
is  a  new  type  of  home,  in  which  the  English  of  1920  are  being  made  in 
thousands,  and  which  is  forced  a  little  way  up  the  intellectual  and 
moral  scale  every  year,  a  little  further  from  its  original  conception  of 
labour,  dependence,  irresponsibility,  and  servility. 

Compare,  again,  the  home  conditions  of  the  child  of  a  well-connected 
British  shareholder  inheriting,  let  us  say,  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year,  with  the  home  of  exactly  the  same  sort  of  person  deriving  from 
the  middle  class.  On  the  one  hand  one  will  find  the  old  aristocratic 
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British  tradition  in  an  instructively  distorted  state.  All  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  an  essential  lordliness  remain — and  none  of  the  duties.  All 
the  pride  is  there  still,  but  it  is  cramped,  querulous,  and  undignified. 
That  lordliness  is  so  ample  that  for  even  a  small  family  the  income  I 
have  named  will  be  no  more  than  biting  poverty,  there  will  be  a  per¬ 
vading  quality  of  struggle  in  this  home  to  avoid  work,  to  frame 
arrangements,  to  discover  cheap,  loyal  servants  of  the  old  type,  to  dis¬ 
cover  six  per  cent,  investments  without  risk,  to  interest  influential 
connections  in  the  prospects  of  the  children.  The  tradition  of  the 
ruling  class,  which  sees  in  the  public  service  a  pension  scheme  for  poor 
relations,  will  glow  with  all  the  colours  of  hope.  Great  sacrifices  will 
be  made  to  get  the  boys  to  public  schools,  where  they  can  revive  and 
expand  the  family  connections.  They  will  look  forward  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  positions  and  appointments,  for  the  want  of  which  men  of 
gifts  and  capacity  from  other  social  strata  will  break  their  hearts,  and 
they  will  fill  these  coveted  places  with  a  languid,  discontented 
incapacity.  Great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  finding  schools  for 
the  girls  from  which  the  offspring  of  tradesmen  are  excluded.  Vul¬ 
garity  has  to  be  excluded  jealously.  In  a  period  when  Smartness  (as 
distinguished  from  Vulgarity)  is  becoming  an  ideal,  this  demands  at 
times  extremely  subtle  discrimination.  The  art  of  Credit  will  be 
developed  to  a  high  level.  .  .  . 

Now  in  the  other  family  economically  indistinguishable  from  this, 
a  family  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year  from  investments,  which 
derives  from  the  middle  class,  the  tradition  is  one  that,  in  spite  of  the 
essential  irresponsibility  of  the  economic  position,  will  urge  this  family 
towards  exertion  as  a  duty.  As  a  rule  the  resultant  lies  in  the 
direction  of  pleasant,  not  too  arduous  exertion,  the  arts  are  attacked 
with  great  earnestness  of  intention,  literature,  “  movements  ”  of  many 
sorts  are  ingredients  in  these  homes.  Many  things  that  are  impera¬ 
tive  to  the  aristocratic  home  are  regarded  as  needless,  and  in  their 
place  appear  other  things  that  the  aristocrat  would  despise,  books, 
instruction,  travel  in  incorrect  parts  of  the  world,  games,  that  most 
seductive  development  of  modem  life,  played  to  the  pitch  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  Into  both  these  homes  comes  literature,  comes  the  Press, 
comes  the  talk  of  alien  minds,  comes  the  observation  of  things  without, 
sometimes  reinforcing  the  tradition,  sometimes  insidiously  glossing 
upon  it  or  undermining  it,  sometimes  “letting  daylight  through  it”; 
but  much  more  into  the  latter  type  than  into  the  former.  And  slowly  the 
two  fundamentally  identical  things  tend  to  assimilate  their  superficial 
difference,  to  homologise  their  traditions,  each  generation  sees  a 
relaxation  of  the  aristocratic  prohibitions,  a  “  gentleman  ”  may 
tout  for  wines  nowadays — among  gentlemen — ^he  may  be  a  journalist, 
a  fashionable  artist,  a  schoolmaster,  his  sisters  may  “  act,”  while,  on 
the  other  hand  each  generation  of  the  ex-commercial  shareholder 
reaches  out  more  earnestly  towards  refinement,  towards  tone  and 
quality,  towards  etiquette,  and  away  from  what  is  “  common  ”  in  life. 

So  in  these  typical  cases  one  follows  the  strands  of  tradition  into 
the  new  conditions,  the  new  homes  of  our  modem  state.  In  America 
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one  finds  exactly  the  same  new  elements  shaped  by  quite  parallel 
economic  developments,  shopmen  in  a  large  store,  skilled  operatives, 
and  independent  shareholders  developing  homes  not  out  of  a  triple 
strand  of  tradition,  but  out  of  the  predominant  home  tradition  of  an 
emancipated  middle  class,  and  in  a  widely  different  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  suggestion.  As  a  consequence,  one  finds,  I  am  told,  a 
skilled  operative  already  with  no  eye  (or  only  an  angry  eye)  for  tips, 
sociable  shopmen,  and  shareholding  families,  frankly  common,  frankly 
intelligent,  frankly  hedonistic,  or  only  with  the  most  naive  and  super¬ 
ficial  imitation  of  the  haughty  incapacity,  the  mean  pride,  the 
parasitic  lordliness  of  the  just-independent,  well-connected  English. 

These  rough  indications  of  four  social  types  will  illustrate  the 
■quality  of  our  proposition,  that  home  influence  in  the  making  of  men 
resolves  itself  into  an  interplay  of  one  substantial  and  two  modifying 
elements,  namely:  — 

(1)  Tradition. 

(2)  Economic  conditions. 

(3)  New  ideas,  suggestions,  interpretations,  changes  in  the  general 
•atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  a  man  lives  and  which  he  mentally 
breathes. 

The  net  sum  of  which  three  factors  becomes  the  tradition  for  the 
.  next  generation. 

Both  the  modifying  elements  admit  of  control.  How  the  economic 
conditions  of  homes  may  be  controlled  to  accomplish  New  Republican 
ends  has  already  been  discussed  with  a  view  to  a  hygienic  minimum, 
and  obviously  the  same,  or  similar,  methods  may  be  employed  to 
secure  less  materialistic  benefits.  You  can  make  a  people  dirty  by 
denying  them  water,  you  can  make  a  people  cleaner  by  cheapening  and 
enforcing  bath-rooms.  Man  is  indeed  so  spiritual  a  being  that  he 
will  turn  every  materialistic  development  you  force  upon  him  into 
spiritual  growth.  You  can  aerate  his  house,  not  only  with  air,  but 
with  ideas.  Build,  cheapen,  render  alluring  a  simpler,  more  spacious 
type  of  house  for  the  clerk,  fill  it  with  labour-saving  conveniences,  and 
leave  no  excuse  and  no  spare  comers  for  the  “  slavey,”  and  the  slavey 
— and  all  that  she  means  in  mental  and  moral  consequence — will 
vanish  out  of  being.  You  will  beat  tradition.  Make  it  easy  for  Trade 
Unions  to  press  for  shorter  hours  of  work,  but  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  obstruct  the  arrival  of  labour-saving  appliances,  put  the 
means  of  education  easily  within  the  reach  of  every  workman,  make 
promotion  from  the  ranks,  in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  in  all  business 
concerns,  practicable  and  natural,  and  the  lingering  discoloration 
of  the  serf  taint  will  vanish  from  the  workman’s  mind.  The  days  of 
mystic  individualism  have  passed,  few  people  nowadays  will  agree  to 
that  strange  creed  that  we  must  deal  with  economic  conditions  as 
though  they  were  inflexible  laws.  Economic  conditions  are  made  and 
compact  of  the  human  will,  and  by  tariffs,  by  trade  regulation  and 
■organisation,  fresh  strands  of  will  may  be  woven  into  the  complex. 
The  thing  may  be  extraordinarily  intricate  and  difficult,  abounding  in 
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unknown  possibilities  and  unsuspected  dangers,  but  that  is  a  plea  for 
science  and  not  for  despair. 

Controllable,  too,  is  the  influx  of  modifying  suggestions  into  our 
homes,  however  vast  and  subtle  the  enterprise  may  seem.  But  here 
we  touch  for  the  first  time  a  question  that  we  shall  now  continue  to 
touch  upon  at  other  points,  until  at  last  we  shall  clear  it  and  display 
it  as  the  necessarily  central  question  of  the  whole  matter  of  man¬ 
making  so  far  as  the  human  will  is  concerned,  and  that  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  the  body  of  human  thought  and  imagination,  of 
which  all  conscious  human  will  and  act  is  but  the  imperfect 
expression  and  realisation,  of  which  all  human  institutions  and  con¬ 
trivances,  from  the  steam-engine  to  the  ploughed  field,  and  from  the 
blue  pill  to  the  piinting  press,  are  no  more  than  the  imperfect  symbols, 
the  rude  mnemonics  and  memoranda.  .  .  . 

But  this  analysis  of  the  modifying  factors  in  the  home  influence, 
this  formulation  of  its  controllable  elements,  has  now  gone  as  far  as 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  requires.  It  has  worked  out  to  this,  that 
the  home,  so  far  as  it  is  not  traditional  organisation,  is  really  only  on 
the  one  hand  an  aspect  of  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  state, 
and  on  the  other  of  that  still  more  fundamental  thing,  its  general 
atmosphere  of  thought.  Our  analysis  refers  back  the  man-maker  to 
these  two  questions.  The  home,  one  gathers,  is  not  to  be  dealt  with 
separately  or  simply.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  are  these  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  merely  in  relation  to  their  home  application.  As  the 
citizen  grows  up,  he  presently  emerges  from  his  home  influences  to  a 
more  direct  and  general  contact  with  these  two  things,  with  the  Fact 
of  the  modem  state  and  with  the  Thought  of  the  modern  state,  and 
we  must  consider  each  of  these  in  relation  to  his  development  as  a 
whole. 

The  next  group  of  elements  in  the  man-making  complex  that  occurs 
to  one  after  the  home,  is  the  school.  Let  me  repeat  a  distinction 
already  drawn  between  the  home  element  in  boarding  schools  and  the 
school  proper.  While  the  child  is  out  of  the  schoolroom,  playing — 
except  when  it  is  drilling  or  playing  under  direction — when  it  is  talk¬ 
ing  with  its  playmates,  walking,  sleeping,  eating,  it  is  under  those 
influences  that  it  has  been  convenient  for  me  to  speak  of  as  the  home 
influence.  The  schoolmaster  who  takes  boarders  is,  I  hold,  merely  a 
substitute  for  parent,  the  household  of  boarders  merely  a  substitute 
for  the  family.  What  is  meant  by  school  here,  is  that  which  is 
possessed  in  common  by  day  school  and  boarding  school — the  school¬ 
room  and  the  recess  playground  part.  It  is  something  which  the 
savage  and  the  barbarian  distinctively  do  not  possess  as  a  phase  in 
their  making,  and  scarcely  even  its  rudimentary  suggestion.  It  is 
a  new  element  correlated  with  the  establishment  of  a  wider  political 
order  and  with  the  use  of  written  speech. 

Now  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  whatever  systematic 
intellectual  training  the  developing  citizen  gets,  as  distinguished  from 
his  natural,  accidental,  and  incidental  development,  is  got  in  school 
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or  in  its  subsequent  development  of  college,  and  with  that  I  will  put 
aside  the  question  of  intellectual  development  altogether  for  a  later, 
fuller  discussion.  My  point  here  is  simply  to  note  the  school  as  a 
factor  in  the  making  of  almost  every  citizen  in  the  modem  state,  and 
to  point  out,  what  is  sometimes  disregarded,  that  it  is  only  one  of 
many  factors  in  that  making.  The  tendency  of  the  present  time  is 
enormously  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  school  in  development,  to 
ascribe  to  it  powers  quite  beyond  its  utmost  possibilities,  and  to  blame 
it  for  evils  in  which  it  has  no  share.  And  in  the  most  preposterous 
invasions  of  the  duties  of  parent,  clergyman,  statesman,  author, 
journalist,  of  duties  which  are  in  tmth  scarcely  more  within  the 
province  of  a  schoolmaster  than  they  are  within  the  province  of  a 
butcher,  the  real  and  necessary  work  of  the  school  is  too  often  marred, 
crippled  and  lost  sight  of  altogether.  We  treat  the  complex,  difficult 
and  honourable  task  of  intellectual  development  as  if  it  were  within 
the  capacity  of  any  earnest  but  muddle-headed  young  lady,  or  any 
half-educated  gentleman  in  orders,  we  take  that  for  granted,  and  we 
demand  in  addition  from  them  the  “  formation  of  character,”  moral 
and  ethical  training  and  supervision,  aesthetic  guidance,  the  implanting 
of  a  taste  for  the  Beet  in  literature,  for  the  Best  in  art,  for  the  finest 
conduct;  we  demand  the  clue  to  success  in  commerce  and  the  seeds  of 
a  fine  passionate  patriotism  ftom  these  necessarily  very  ordinary 
persons. 

One  might  think  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  were  inacces¬ 
sible  to  general  observation  in  the  face  of  these  stupendous  demands. 
If  we  demanded  such  things  from  our  butcher  over  and  above  good 
service  in  his  trade,  if  we  insisted  that  his  meat  should  not  only  build 
up  honest  nerve  and  muscle,  but  that  it  should  compensate  for  all  that 
•was  slovenly  in  our  homes,  dishonest  in  our  economic  conditions,  and 
slack  and  vulgar  in  our  public  life,  he  would  very  probably  say  that 
it  took  him  all  his  time  to  supply  sound  meat,  that  it  was  a  difficult 
and  honourable  thing  to  supply  sound  meat,  that  the  slackness  of 
business-men  and  statesmen  in  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  wasn’t  his  business,  that  however  lamentable  the  disorders 
of  the  state  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  it  by 
upsetting  the  distribution  of  meat,  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  a  butcher 
and  not  a  Cosmos-healing  quack.  “  You  must  have  meat,”  he  would 
say,  "  anyhow.”  But  the  average  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
does  not  do  things  in  that  way. 

What  a  school  may  do  for  the  developing  citizen,  the  original  and  the 
developed  function  of  the  school,  and  how  its  true  work  may  best  be 
accomplished,  we  shall  discuss  later.  But  it  may  be  well  to  expand 
a  little  more  fully  here  the  account  of  what  the  school  has  no  business 
to  attempt  and  what  the  scholastic  profession  is,  as  a  whole,  quite 
incapable  of  doing,  and  to  point  to  the  really  responsible  agencies  in 
each  case. 

Now  firstly  with  regard  to  all  that  the  schoolmaster  and  school¬ 
mistress  means  by  the  ”  formation  of  character.”  A  large  proportion 
of  the  scholastic  profession  will  profess,  and  a  still  larger  proportion 
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of  tJie  public  believes,  that  it  is  possible  by  talk  and  specially-designedi 
instruction  to  give  a  boy  or  girl  a  definite  bias  towards  “  truth,” 
towards  acts  called  “  healthy  ”  (a  word  it  would  puzzle  the  ordinary 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  extremely  to  define,  glib  as  they  are 
with  it),  towards  honour,  towards  generosity,  enterprise,  self-reliance, 
and  the  like.  The  masters  in  our  public  schools  are  far 
from  blameless  in  this  respect,  and  you  may  gauge  the  quality 
of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  pretty  precisely  by  their  disposition 
towards  the  “  school  pulpit  ”  line  of  business.  Half-an-hour’s 
“  straight  talk  to  the  boys,”  impromptu  vague  sentimentality 
about  Earnestness,  Thoroughness,  True  Patriotism,  and  so  forth,  seems 
to  assuage  the  conscience  as  nothing  else  could  do,  for  weeks  of  ill- 
prepared,  ill-planned  teaching,  and  years  of  preoccupation  with  rowing- 
boats  and  cricket.  The  more  extreme  examples  of  this  type  will  say  in 
a  tone  of  manly  apology,  “  It  does  the  boys  good  to  tell  them  simply 
and  plainly  what  I  think  about  serious  things  ” — ^when  the  simple  fact 
of  the  case  is  all  too  often  that  he  does  all  he  can  not  to  think  about 
any  things  of  any  sort  whatever,  except  cricket  and  promotion.  .  .  . 
Schoolmistresses,  again,  will  sometimes  come  near  boasting  to  the 
inquiring  parent  of  our  “  ethical  hour,”  and  if  you  probe  the  facts  you 
will  find  that  means  no  more  and  no  less  than  an  hour  of  floundering 
egotism,  in  which  a  poor  illogical  soul,  with  a  sort  of  naive  indecency, 
talks  nonsense  about  “  Ideals,”  about  the  Higher  and  the  Better,  about 
Purity,  about  many  secret  and  sacred  things,  things  upon  which  wise 
men  are  often  profoundly  uncertain,  to  incredulous  or  imitative 
children.  All  that  is  needed  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  abundantly  and 
freely  is  a  certain  degree  of  aggressive  egotism,  a  certain  gift  of 
stupidity,  good  intentions  and  a  defective  sense  of  educational 
possibilities  and  limitations.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  moral  discussions  that  at  the  best  are  very  second- 
rate  eloquence  and  at  the  worst  are  respect  destroying,  mind  destroy¬ 
ing  gabble,  there  are  various  forms  of  “  ethical  ”  teaching,  advocated 
and  practised  in  America  and  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this 
country.  For  example,  a  story  of  an  edifying  sort  is  told  to  the 
children,  and  comments  are  elicited  upon  the  behaviour  of  the 
characters.  “Would  you  have  done  that?”  “Oh,  no,  teacher!” 
“Why  not?”  “Because  it  would  be  mean.”  The  teacher  goes  into 
particulars,  whittling  away  at  the  verdict,  and  at  last  the  fine  point 
of  the  lesson  stands  out.  .  .  .  Now  it  may  be  indisputable  that  such 
lessons  can  be  conducted  effectively  and  successfully  by  exceptionally 
brilliant  teachers,  that  children  may  be  given  an  excellent  code  of 
good  intentions,  and  a  wonderful  skill  in  the  research  for  good  or  bad 
motives  for  ajiy  given  course  of  action  they  may  or  may  not  want  to 
take,  but  that  they  can  be  systematically  trained  by  the  average  teacher 
at  our  disposal  in  this  desirable  “subject  ”  is  quite  another  question. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  educational  reformer  must  guard 
against  most  earnestly,  the  persuasion  that  what  an  exceptional  man 
can  do  ever  and  again  for  display  purposes  can  be  done  successfully  day 
by  day  in  schools.  This  applies  to  many  other  things  besides  the 
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teaching  of  ethics.  Professor  Armstrong  can  give  delightfully  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons  in  chemistry  according  to  the  heuristic  method,  but  in  tbs’ 
hands  of  the  average  teacher  by  whom  teaching  must  be  done  for  the 
next  few  years  the  heuristic  system  will  result  in  nothing  but  a  point¬ 
less  fumble.  Mr.  Mackinder  teaches  geography — inimitably — ^just  to- 
show  how  to  do  it.  Mr.  David  Devant — the  brilliant  Egyptian  Hall 
conjuror — will  show  any  assembly  of  parents  how  to  amuse  children 
quite  easily,  but  for  some  reason  he  does  not  present  his  legerdemaiu 
as  a  new  discovery  in  educational  method. 

To  our  argument  that  this  sort  of  teaching  is  not  within  the- 
capacity  of  such  teachers  as  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  we  can, 
fortunately  enough,  add  that  whatever  is  attempted  can  be  done  far 
better  through  other  agencies.  More  or  less  unknown  to  teachers  there 
exists  a  considerable  amount  of  well-written  literature,  true  stories 
and  fiction,  in  which,  without  any  clumsy  insistence  upon  moral 
points,  fine  actions  are  displayed  in  their  elementary  fineness  and 
baseness  is  seen  to  be  base.  There  are  also  a  few  theatres,  and  there 
might  be  more,  in  which  fine  action  is  finely  displayed.  Now  one 
nobly-conceived  and  nobly  rendered  play  will  give  a  stronger  moral 
impression  than  the  best  schoolmaster  conceivable,  talking  ethics  for 
a  year  on  end.  One  great  and  stirring  book  may  give  an  impression 
less  powerful  perhaps,  but  even  more  permanent.  Practically  these 
things  are  as  good  as  example — they  are  example.  Surround  your 
growing  boy  or  girl  with  a  generous  supply  of  good  books  and  leave 
writer  and  growing  soul  to  do  their  business  together  without  any 
scholastic  control  of  their  intercourse.  Make  your  state  healthy,  your 
economic  life  healthy  and  honest,  be  honest  and  truthful  in  the  pulpit, 
behind  the  counter,  in  the  office,  and  your  children  will  need  no 
specific  ethical  teaching;  they  will  inhale  right.  And  without  these 
things  all  the  ethical  teaching  in  the  world  will  only  sour  to  cant  at 
the  first  wind  of  the  breath  of  the  world. 

Quite  without  ethical  pretension  at  all  the  school  is  of  course  bound 
to  influence  the  moral  development  of  the  child.  That  most  im¬ 
portant  matter,  the  habit  and  disposition  towards  industry  should  be 
acquired  there,  the  sense  of  thoroughness  in  execution,  the  profound 
belief  that  difficulty  is  bound  to  yield  to  a  resolute  attack,  all  these 
things  are  the  necessary  by-products  of  a  good  school.  A  teacher  who 
is  punctual,  persistent,  just,  who  tells  the  truth  and  insists  upon  the 
truth,  who  is  truthful,  not  merely  technically  but  in  a  constant  search 
for  exact  expression,  whose  own  share  of  the  school  work  is  faultlessly 
done,  who  is  tolerant  to  effort  and  a  tireless  helper,  who  is  obviously 
more  interested  in  serious  work  than  in  puerile  games,  will  beget 
essential  manliness  in  every  boy  he  teaches.  He  need  not  lecture  on 
his  virtues.  A'  slack,  emotional,  unpunctual,  inexact,  and  illogical 
teacher,  a  fawning  loyalist,  an  incredible  pietist,  an  energetic  snob,  a 
teacher  as  eager  for  games,  as  sensitive  to  social  status,  as  easy,  kindly, 
and  sentimental,  and  as  shy  really  of  hard  toil  as — as  some  teachers — 
is  none  the  better  for  ethical  flatulence.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant 
in  certain  educational  circles,  there  is  a  certain  type  of  educational 
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writing  in  which  “  love  ”  is  altogether  too  strongly  present ;  a  reason- 
ably-ex  tensive  observation  of  school  children  and  school  teachers  makes 
one  don  t  whether  there  is  ever  anything  more  than  a  very  temperate 
affection  and  a  still  more  temperate  admiration  on  either  side. 
Children  see  through  their  teachers  amazingly,  and  what  they  do  not 
understand  now  they  will  understand  later.  For  a  teacher  to  lay 
hands  on  all  the  virtues,  to  associate  them  with  his  or  her  personality, 
to  smear  characteristic  phrases  and  expressions  over  them,  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  give  the  virtues  unpleasant  associations.  Better  far,  save 
through  practice,  to  leave  them  alone  altogether. 

And  what  is  here  said  of  this  tainting  of  moral  instruction  with  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  religious 
instruction.  Here,  however,  I  enter  upon  a  field  where  I  am  anxious 
to  avoid  dispute.  To  my  mind  those  ideas  and  emotions  that  centre 
about  the  idea  of  God  appear  at  once  too  great  and  remote,  and  too 
intimate  and  subtle  for  objective  treatment.  But  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people,  unfortunately,  who  regard  religion  as  no  more  than 
geography,  who  believe  that  it  can  be  got  into  daily  lessons  of  one 
hour,  and  adequately  done  by  any  poor  soul  who  has  been  frightened 
into  conformity  by  the  fear  of  dismissal.  And  having  this  knobby, 
portable  creed,  and  believing  sincerely  that  lip  conformity  is  alone 
necessary  to  salvation,  they  want  to  force  every  teacher  they  can  to 
acquire  and  impart  its  indestructible,  inflexible  recipes,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  enforce  this  at  the  price  of  inefficiency  in  every  other 
school  function.  We  must  all  agree — whatever  we  believe  or  disbelieve 
— that  religion  is  the  crown  of  the  edifice  we  build.  But  it  will  simply 
ruin  a  vital  part  of  the  edifice  and  misuse  our  religion  very  greatly  if 
we  hand  it  over  to  the  excavators  and  bricklayers  of  the  mind,  to  use  as 
a  cheap  substitute  for  the  proper  intellectual  and  ethical  foundations ; 
for  the  intellectual  foundation  which  is  schooling  and  the  ethical 
foundation  which  is  habit.  I  must  confess  that  there  is  only  one  sort 
of  man  whose  insistence  upon  religious  teaching  in  schools  by  ordinary 
school  teachers  I  can  understand,  and  that  is  the  downright  Atheist, 
the  man  who  believes  sensual  pleasure  is  all  that  there  is  of  pleasure 
and  virtue  no  more  than  a  hood  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  youth  until 
discretion  is  acquired,  the  man  who  believes  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
world  but  hard  material  fact,  and  who  has  as  much  respect  for  truth 
and  religion  as  he  has  for  stable  manure.  Such  a  man  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  profess  a  lax  version  of  the  popular  religion,  and  he  usually 
does  so,  and  invariably  he  wants  his  children  “  taught  ”  religion, 
because  he  so  utterly  disbelieves  in  God,  goodness,  and  spirituality  that 
he  cannot  imagine  young  people  doing  even  enough  right  to  keep 
healthy  and  prosperous,  unless  they  are  humbugged  into  it.  .  .  . 

Equally  unnecessary  is  the  scholastic  attempt  to  take  over  the 
relations  of  the  child  to  “nature,”  art,  and  literature.  To  read  the 
educational  journals,  to  hear  the  scholastic  enthusiast,  one  would  think 
that  no  human  being  would  ever  discover  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
“  natxire  ”  were  it  not  for  the  schoolmaster — and  quotation  from  Words¬ 
worth.  And  this  nature,  as  they  present  it,  is  really  not  nature  at  all. 
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blit,  a  factitious  ailmiration  for  certain  isolated  aspects  of  the  universe 
conventionally  regarded  as  “  natural.”  Few  schoolmasters  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  for  every  individual  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the 
universe  that  especially  appeal,  and  that  that  appeal  is  part  of  the 
individuality — different  for  every  human  being  and  quite  outside  their 
range.  Certain  things  that  have  been  rather  well  treated  by  poets  and 
artists  (for  the  most  part  dead  and  of  Academic  standing)  they  regard 
as  Nature,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  most  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  as  being  in  some  way  an  intrusion  upon  this  classic.  They  pro¬ 
pound  a  wanton  and  illogical  canon.  Trees,  rivers,  flowers,  birds, 
stars — are,  and  have  been  for  many  centuries  Nature — so  are  ploughetl 
fields — really  the  most  artificial  of  all  things — and  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  agriculturist,  cattle,  vermin,  weeds,  weed-fires,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  A  grassy  old  embankment  to  protect  low-lying  fields  is  Nature, 
and  so  is  all  the  mass  of  apparatus  about  a  water-mill ;  a  new  embank¬ 
ment  to  store  an  urban  water  supply,  though  it  may  be  one  mass  of 
splendid  weeds,  is  artificial,  and  ugly.  A  wooden  windmill  is  Nature 
and  beautiful,  a  sky-sign  atrocious.  Mountains  have  become  Nature 
and  beautiful  within  the  last  hundred  years — volcanoes  even. 
Vesuvius,  for  example,  is  grand  and  beautiful,  its  smell  of  under¬ 
ground  railway  most  impressive,  its  night  effect  stupendous,  but  the 
glowing  cinder  heaps  of  Burslem,  the  wonders  of  the  Black  Coxmtry  sun¬ 
set,  the  wonderful  fire-shot  nightfall  of  the  Five  Towns,  these  things  are 
horrid  and  offensive  and  vulgar  beyond  the  powers  of  scholastic 
language.  Such  a  mass  of  clotted  inconsistencies,  such  a  wild  con¬ 
fusion  of  vicious  mental  practices  as  this,  is  the  stuff  the  schoolmaster 
has  in  mind  when  he  talks  of  children  acquiring  a  love  of  Nature. 
They  are  to  be  trained,  against  all  their  mental  bias,  to  observe  and 
quote  about  the  canonical  natural  objects  and  not  to  observe,  but 
instead  to  shun  and  contemn  everything  outside  the  canon,  and  so 
to  hand  on  the  orthodox  Love  of  Nature  to  another  generation.  One 
may  present  the  triumph  of  scholastic  nature-teaching,  by  the  figure 
of  a  little  child  hurrying  to  school  along  the  ways  of  a  busy  modern 
town.  She  carries  a  faded  cut-flower,  got  at  considerable  cost  from  a 
botanical  garden,  and  as  she  goes  she  counts  its  petals,  its  stamens,  its 
bracteoles.  Her  love  of  Nature,  her  “  powers  of  observation,”  are 
being  trained.  About  her,  all  unheeded,  is  a  wonderful  life  that  she 
would  be  intent  upon  but  for  this  precious  training  of  her  mind ;  great 
electric  trains  loom  wonderfully  round  comers,  go  droning  by,  spitting 
fire  from  their  overhead  wires;  great  shop  windows  display  a  multi¬ 
tudinous  variety  of  objects;  men  and  women  come  and  go  about  a 
thousand  businesses;  a  street-organ  splashes  a  spray  of  notes  at  her  as 
she  passes,  a  hoarding  splashes  a  spray  of  colour.  .  .  . 

The  shape  and  direction  of  one’s  private  observation  is  no  more  the 
schoolmaster’s  business  than  the  shape  and  direction  of  one’s  nose. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  certain  gifted  and  exceptional  persons  that 
they  should  not  only  see  acutely,  but  abstract  and  express  again  what 
they  have  seen.  Such  people  are  artists — a  different  kind  of  people  from 
schoolmasters  altogether.  Into  all  sorts  of  places,  where  people  have 
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failed  to  see,  comes  the  artist  like  a  light.  The  artist  cannot  create 
nor  can  he  determine  the  observation  of  other  men,  but  he  can,  at  any 
rate,  help  and  inspire  it.  But  he  and  the  pedagogue  are  tempera¬ 
mentally  different  and  apart.  They  are  at  opposite  poles  of  human 
quality.  The  pedagogue  with  his  canon  comes  between  the  child  and 
Nature  only  to  limit  and  obscure.  His  business  is  to  leave  the  whole 
thing  alone. 

If  the  interpretation  of  nature  is  a  rare  and  peculiar  gift,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  art  and  literature  is  surely  an  even  rarer  thing.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  who  could  not  write 
one  tolerable  line  of  criticism,  will  stand  up  in  front  of  classes 
by  the  hour  together  and  issue  judgments  on  books,  pictures, 
and  all  that  is  comprised  under  the  name  of  art.  Think  of  it !  Here 
is  your  great  artist,  your  great  exceptional  mind  groping  in  the  dark¬ 
nesses  beneath  the  surface  of  life,  half  apprehending  strange  elusive 
things  in  those  profundities,  and  striving — striving  sometimes  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  human  endeavour — ^to  give  that  strange  unsuspected 
mystery  expression,  to  shape  it,  to  shadow  it  in  form  and  wonder  of 
colour,  in  beautiful  rhythms,  in  phantasies  of  narrative,  in  gracious 
and  glowing  words.  So  much  in  its  essential  and  precious  degree  is 
art.  Think  of  what  the  world  must  be  in  the  wider  vision  of  the 
really  great  artist.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  dark  splendours  amidst 
which  the  mind  of  Leonardo  clambered;  the  mirror  of  tender  lights 
that  reflected  into  our  world  the  iridescent  graciousness  of  Botticelli ! 
Then  to  the  faint  and  faded  intimations  these  great  men  have  left  us 
of  the  things  beyond  our  scope,  comes  the  scholastic  intelligence, 
gesticulating  instructively,  and  in  too  many  cases  obscuring  for  ever 
the  niuve  vision  of  the  child.  The  scholastic  intelligence,  succulently 
appreciative,  blind,  hopelessly  blind  to  the  fact  that  every  great  work 
of  art  is  a  strenuous,  an  almost  despairing  effort  to  express  and 
convey,  treats  the  whole  thing  as  some  foolish  riddle — “  explains  it  to 
the  children.”  As  if  every  picture  was  a  rebus  and  every  poem  a 
charade !  “  Little  children,”  he  says,  “  this  teaches  you  ” — and  out 

comes  the  platitude ! 

Of  late  years,  in  Great  Britain  more  particularly,  the  School  has 
been  called  upon  to  conquer  still  other  fields.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  in  this  monarchy  of  ours,  in  which  honour  is  heaped  high  upon 
money-making,  even  if  it  is  money-making  that  adds  nothing  to  the 
collective  wealth  or  efliciency,  and  denied  to  the  most  splendid  public 
services  unless  they  are  also  remunerative;  where  public  applause  is 
the  meed  of  cricketers,  hostile  guerillas,  clamorous  authors,  yacht¬ 
racing  grocers,  and  hopelessly  incapable  generals,  and  where  suspicion 
and  ridicule  are  the  lot  of  every  man  working  hard  and  living  hard  for 
any  end  beyond  a  cabman’s  understanding;  in  this  world-wide  Empire 
vhose  Government  is  entrusted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  peers  and 
denied  as  a  matter  of  course  to  any  man  of  humble  origin;  where 
social  pressure  of  the  most  urgent  kind  compels  every  capable  business 
manager  to  sell  out  to  a  company  and  become  a  “  gentleman  ”  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity,  the  natioqal  energy  is  falling  away.  That 
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driving  zeal,  that  practical  vigour  that  once  distinguished  tiie  English 
is  continually  less  apparent.  Our  workmen  take  no  pride  in  their 
work  any  longer,  they  shirk  toil  and  gamble.  And  what  is  worse,  the 
master  takes  no  pride  in  the  works,  he,  too,  shirks  toil  and  gambles. 
Our  middle-class  young  men  instead  of  flinging  themselves  into  study, 
into  research,  into  literature,  into  widely-conceived  business  enter¬ 
prises,  into  so  much  of  the  public  service  as  is  not  preserved  for  the 
sons  of  the  well  connected,  play  games,  display  an  almost  oriental 
slackness  in  the  presence  of  work  and  duty,  and  seem  to  consider  it 
rather  good  form  to  do  so.  And  seeking  for  some  reason  and  some 
remedy  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  a  niimber  of  patriotic  gentle¬ 
men  have  discovered  that  the  Schools,  the  Schools  are  to  blame. 
Something  in  the  nature  of  Reform  has  to  be  waved  over  our  schools. . . . 

It  would  be  a  wicked  deed  to  write  anything  that  might  seem  to 
imply  that  our  Schools  were  not  in  need  of  very  extensive  reforms,  or 
that  their  efficiency  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  condition  to  general 
public  efficiency,  but  indeed  the  Schools  are  only  one  factor  in  a  great 
interplay  of  causes,  and  the  remedy  is  a  much  ampler  problem  than 
any  Education  Act  will  cure.  Take  a  typical  young  Englishman,  for 
example,  one  who  has  recently  emerged  from  one  of  our  public  schools, 
one  of  the  sort  of  young  Englishmen  for  whom  all  commissions  in  the 
Army  are  practically  reserved,  who  will  own  some  great  business, 
perhaps,  or  direct  companies,  and  worm  your  way  through  the  tough 
hide  of  style  and  restraint  he  has  acquired,  get  him  to  talk  about 
women,  about  his  prospects,  his  intimate  self,  and  see  for  yourself  how 
much  of  him,  and  how  little  of  him,  his  school  has  made.  Test  him 
in  politics,  on  the  national  future,  on  social  relationships,  and  lead  him 
if  you  can  to  an  utterance  or  so  upon  art  and  literature.  You  will  be 
astonished  how  little  you  can  either  blame  or  praise  the  teaching  of  his 
school  for  him.  He  is  ignorant,  profoundly  ignorant,  and  much  of  his 
style  and  reserve  is  draped  over  that;  he  does  not  clearly  understand 
what  he  reads,  and  he  can  scarcely  write  a  letter;  he  draws,  calculates 
and  thinks  no  better  than  an  errand  boy,  and  he  has  no  habit  of  work; 
for  that  much  perhaps  the  school  must  answer.  And  the  school,  too, 
must  answer  for  the  fact  that  although — unless  he  is  one  of  the  small 
specialised  set  who  “  swat  ”  at  games — he  plays  cricket  and  football 
quite  without  distinction,  he  regards  these  games  as  much  more 
important  than  military  training  and  things  of  that  sort,  spends 
days  watching  his  school  matches,  and  thumbs  and  muddles  over  the 
records  of  county  cricket  to  an  amazing  extent.  But  these  things 
are  indeed  only  symptoms  and  not  essential  factors  in  the  general 
inefficiency.  There  are  much  wider  things  for  which  his  school  is  only 
mediately  or  not  at  all  to  blame.  For  example,  he  is  not  only 
ignorant  and  inefficient  and  secretly  aware  of  his  ignorance  and 
inefficiency,  but,  what  is  far  more  serious,  he  does  not  feel  any  strong 
desire  to  alter  the  fact;  he  is  not  only  without  the  habit  of  regular 
work,  but  he  does  not  feel  the  defect  because  he  has  no  desire  whatever 
to  do  anything  that  requires  work  in  the  doing.  And  you  will  find 
that  this  is  so  becaiise  there  is  woven  into  the  tissue  of  his  being  a  pro- 
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found  belief  that  vrork  and  knowledge  “  do  not  pay,”  that  they  are 
rather  ugly  and  vulgar  characteristics,  and  that  they  make  neither  for 
happiness  nor  success. 

He  did  not  learn  that  at  school,  nor  at  school  was  it  possible  he 
should  unlearn  it.  He  acquired  that  belief  from  his  home,  from  the 
conversation  of  his  equals,  from  the  behaviour  of  his  inferiors;  he 
found  it  in  the  books  and  newspapers  he  has  read,  he  breathed  it  in 
with  his  native  air.  He  regards  it  as  manifest  Fact  in  the  life  about 
him.  And  he  is  perfectly  right.  He  lives  in  a  country  where  stupidity 
is,  so  to  speak,  crowned  and  throned,  and  where  honour  is  a  means  of 
exchange;  and  he  draws  his  simple,  straight  conclusions.  The  much- 
castigated  gentleman  with  the  ferule  is  largely  innocent  in  this  account. 

If,  too,  you  ransack  your  young  Englishman  for  religion,  you  will 
be  amazed  to  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  School.  In  spite  of  a  ceremonial 
adhesion  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  you  will  find  nothing  but  a 
profound  agnosticism.  He  has  not  even  the  faith  to  disbelieve.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  he  has  not  developed  religion  as  that  the  place 
has  been  seared.  In  his  time  his  boyish  heart  has  had  its  stirrings,  he 
has  responded  with  the  others  to  ”  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  the 
earnest  moments  of  the  school  pulpit,  and  all  those  first  vague  things. 
But  limited  as  his  reading  is,  it  has  not  been  so  limited  that  he  does 
not  know  that  very  grave  things  have  happened  in  matters  of  faith, 
that  the  doctrinal  schemes  of  the  conventional  faith  are  riddled 
targets,  that  creed  and  Bible  do  not  mean  what  they  appear  to  mean, 
but  something  quite  different  and  indefinable,  that  the  bishops, 
socially  so  much  in  evidence,  are  intellectually  in  hiding.  .  .  . 

Here  again  is  something  the  school  did  not  cause,  the  school  cannot 
cure. 

And  in  matters  sexual,  in  matters  political,  in  matters  social,  and 
matters  financial  you  will  find  that  the  flabby,  narrow-chested,  under¬ 
trained  mind  that  hides  in  the  excellent-looking  body  of  the  typical 
young  Englishman  is  encumbered  with  an  elaborate  duplicity.  Under 
the  cloak  of  a  fine  tradition  of  good  form  and  fair  appearances  you 
will  find  some  intricate  disbeliefs,  some  odd  practices.  You  will  trace 
his  moral  code  chiefly  to  his  schoolfellows,  and  the  intimates  of  his 
early  manhood,  and  could  you  trace  it  back  you  would  follow  an 
unbroken  tradition  from  the  days  of  the  Restoration.  So  soon  as  he 
pierces  into  the  realities  of  the  life  about  him,  he  finds  enforcement, 
ample  and  complete,  for  the  secret  code.  The  schoolmaster  has  not 
touched  it;  the  school  pulpit  has  boomed  over  its  development  in  vain. 
Nor  has  the  schoolmaster  done  anything  for  or  against  the  young 
man’s  political  views,  his  ideas  of  social  exclusiveness,  the  peculiar 
code  of  honour  that  makes  it  disgraceful  to  bilk  a  cabman  and  per¬ 
missible  to  obtain  goods  on  credit  from  a  tradesman  without  the  means 
to  pay.  All  this  much  of  the  artificial  element  in  our  young  English 
gentleman  was  made  outside  the  school,  and  is  to  be  remedied  only  by 
extra-scholastic  forces. 

School  is  only  one  necessary  strand  in  an  enormous  body  of  formative 
influence.  At  first  that  mass  of  formative  influence  takes  the  form  of 
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the  home,  but  it  broadens  out  as  the  citizen  grows  until  it  takes  the 
form  of  his  world.  And  his  world,  just  like  his  home,  resolves  itself 
into  three  main  elements.  First,  there  is  the  traditional  element,  the 
creation  of  the  past;  secondly,  there  is  the  contemporary  interplay  of 
economic  and  material  forces;  and  thirdly,  there  is  literature,  using 
that  word  for  the  current  thought  about  the  world,  which  is  perpetually 
tending  on  the  one  hand  to  realise  itself  and  to  become  in  that  manner 
a  material  force,  and  on  the  other  to  impose  fresh  interpretations  upon 
things  and  so  become  a  factor  in  tradition.  Now  the  first  of  these 
elements  is  a  thing  established.  And  it  is  the  possibility  of  interven¬ 
tion  through  the  remaining  two  that  it  is  now  our  business  to  discuss. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

{To  he  continued.) 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nm'  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  cither  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


CORRESruNDENCE. 


2'o  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

CLERICAL  APOLOGETICS  AND  FATHER  MAHER. 

Sir, — Father  Maher  has  published  iu  the  pages  of  this  Review  au 
article  which  purports  to  be  a  reply  to  my  book,  “  Religion  as  a 
Credible  Doctrine "  ;  for  it  bears  the  comprehensive  title  of  “  Mr. 
Mallock’s  Audit  of  Science  and  Religion.”  Of  the  nineteen  pages,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  the  article  consists,  sixteen  are  taken  up  with  one  half  of 
one  of  my  chapters,  which  contains  my  principal  references  to  Father 
Maher  himself ;  and  what  he  really  concerns  himself  with  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  is  my  audit,  which  he  considers  erroneous,  of  certain  arguments  of 
his  own.  As  to  one  solitary  point,  1  admit  1  did  him  a  wrong,  and  for 
this  1  will  apologise  presently.  As  to  all  the  others,  with  regard  to 
which  he  complains  of  me,  1  shall  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  show 
that  I  was  entirely  right,  and  that  he  himself,  in  his  effort  to  show  the 
contrary,  is  exemplifying  afresh  the  errors  with  which  I  originally 
taxed  him. 

His  quarrel  with  me  is  confined  to  certain  arguments  which  I  said 
were  used  by  him  in  order  to  show  that  in  man  there  is  a  certain  mental 
element,  absent  in  the  other  animals,  which  element,  being  separable 
from  the  physical  organism,  need  not  bo  involved  in  its  death,  and  may 
reasonably,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  immortal.  His  main  complaint 
against  me  is  confined  to  my  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks 
to  show,  by  ordinary  scientific  means,  that  this  element,  though  absent 
in  the  animals,  does  exist  in  man.  He  says  1  have  represented  him  as 
using  five  arguments  in  this  connection  which  he  never  used  at  all; 
that  of  the  four  which  he  really  did  use,  1  have  done  scant  justice  to 
one,  and  have  omitted  the  three  others.  The  six  arguments  which,  he 
says,  1  have  erroneously  or  imperfectly  imputed  to  him  are  these :  — 

1.  Men  admittedly  have  intellect,  which  comprises  ”  attention,  judg¬ 
ment,”  etc.  We  have  grounds  in  observation  for  concluding  that  animals 
do  not  possess  intellect.  (In  that  case,  1  said,  animals  must  be  in¬ 
capable  of  attention.  But  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  they  do 
attend.  Therefore,  they  must  have  intellect.) 

2.  “In  forming  concepts  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  intellect  is  best 
manifested.”  Animals  cannot  form  concepts.  (1  showed  reasons  for 
regarding  this  latter  statement  as  absurd.) 

3.  The  feelings  of  animals  are  purely  sensuous,  they  are  never 
unselfish.  (Father  Maher  denies  having  said  this.) 

4.  Animals  make  no  progress.,  (Father  Maher  complains  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  the  manner  in  which  he  supports  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  essential  difference  from  man.) 

5.  Though  the  lower  kinds  of  mental  activity  are  located  in  special 
portions  of  the  brain,  the  higher  faculties  are,  under  certain  conditions, 
free,  within  certain  limits,  to  employ  any  portion  they  please.  They 
are,  therefore,  demonstrably  separable  from  the  brain.  (Father 
Maher  denies  altogether  that  he  ever  used  any  such  argument.) 

6.  Man’s  powers  are  admittedly  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
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animals;  bub  there  is  no  corresponding  difference  between  the  animal 
brain  and  the  human;  therefore,  man’s  superior  powers  are  demon¬ 
strably  independent  of  the  brain.  (Father  Maher  says  that  what 
he  really  contends  is  this,  that  the  alleged  fact  here  alluded  to  does  not 
demonstrate  that  man’s  superior  powers  are  independent  of  the  brain, 
but  merely  shows  that  science  cannot  prove  that  they  are  not.) 

And  now  let  me  go  over  these  six  points  separately.  Three  of 
them  I  may  here  dispose  of  in  very  few  words.  As  to  No.  3,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief — for  I  have  not  Father  Maher’s  book  by  me — he  does 
state  in  so  many  words  that  the  feelings  of  the  animals  are  purely 
sensuous;  but  if  he  does  not,  he  implies  it,  not  only  in  his  book,  but 
also  in  certain  words,  which  I  shall  quote  presently,  occurring  in  his 
article.  As  to  No.  4,  he  admits  that  I  indicate  the  nature  of  an 
argument  really  used  by  him,  but  do  not  do  justice  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  supports  it.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  out  this  question 
here ;  and  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  (without  any  disrespect  to 
Father  Maher)  that  his  reasonings  as  to  this  point  have  none  of  the 
significance  which  he  imputes  to  them.  As  to  No.  6,  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  th&t,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  his  book  and  his 
article,  his  argument,  whatever  it  may  be  designed  to  prove,  is  based 
on  a  fact  which  physiologists  altogether  deny.  The  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  carefully  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  three,  namely,  one, 
two,  and  five.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  the  arguments  attributed  by  me  to 
Father  Maher,  that  intellect,  as  exemplified,  firstly  in  the  faculty  of 
attention,  and  secondly  in  the  power  of  forming  universal  concepts,  are 
not  shared  by  the  animals,  but  are  altogether  peculiar  to  man,  and  arc, 
therefore,  different  from  animal  life,  and  hyper-physical.  No.  3  is  the 
argument,  attributed  by  me  to  Father  Maher,  that  the  highest  human 
faculties  are  not  localised  in  the  brain,  as  are  the  lower  faculties,  but 
can  use  portions  of  it  on  occasion,  other  than  those  normally  their  own. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  points.  Father  Maher  admits  that  I  have 
managed  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  against  him ;  but  he  says  I  have 
done  so  by  illegitimate  means.  He  says,  firstly,  that  I  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  what  the  object  of  his  book  was.  “  My  book,”  he  says,  "  is  a 
treatise  on  Psychology,  not  on  Natural  Theology.  In  such  a  book  I 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  elaborate  the  whole  proof  of  the  Divine 
personality,  even  though  I  may  point  out  the  fatal  difficulty  for  a 
materialistic  anti-theist  creed  created  by  a  fact  emerging  in  the  course 
of  my  own  investigations.”  Secondly,  he  says  that  I  have  ignored  the 
order  of  his  observations,  taking  qxiotations  from  this  chapter  and  that, 
and  putting  them  together  apart  from  their  origfinal  order.  I  have 
acted,  he  says,  like  a  man  who  should  seek  to  ridicule  Euclid,  by  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Sixth  Book  whilst  wholly  ignoring  the  First,  by  which 
trick,  he  says,  even  Euclid  might  be  made  to  seem  nonsensical  for  the 
moment. 

I  confess  that  I  find  it  myself  very  difficult  to  imagine  any  apology 
of  a  weaker  kind  than  this.  Let  Father  Maher  consider  for  a  brief 
moment,  not  only  why  he  wrote  his  book,  but  the  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  me  to  quote  from  it.  I  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  from 
which  all  his  extracts  are  taken,  that  I  quote  him  because  “when  he 
endeavours  to  prove  against  science,  on  its  own  grounds,  that  man 
possesses  a  life  independent  of  the  body,  his  arguments,  though  they 
are  in  a  few  negligible  details  peculiar  to  thinkers  brought  up  on  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  are  not  his  own  in  any  other  respect.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  they  are  but  a  brief  epitome  of  the  arguments  used  by 
religious  apologists  generally  whenever  they  set  themselves  to  establish 
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the  same  eoncliision.”  This  being  the  case,  how  is  their  validity  or 
tlieir  invalidity  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  question  they  relate  to  is 
not  the  central  question  dealt  with  in  this  part.icular  book,  but  is 
merely  a  question  which  inevitably  emerges  out  of  it  ?  The  quest  ion  is 
there,  and  the  ai-guments  used  with  regard  to  it  are  as  tme  or  as  false 
in  a  parenthesis  as  they  would  he  if  they  filled  a  folio.  Again,  what 
possible  unfairness  can  there  he  in  putting  together  passj^es  taken 
from  different  chapters  ?  The  illustration  from  Euclid,  even  if  true  in 
itself  (which  it  is  not),  would  here  offer  no  analogy.  For  here  wo  are 
dealing,  not  with  complicated  propositions  with  which  Father  Maher 
.assumes  his  imaginary  reader  to  be  \xnfamiliar,  but  with  arguments 
which  are  of  common  use,  which  echo  from  every  pulpit,  and  which  I 
only  give  in  the  words  with  which  Father  Maher  clothes  them  to  show 
that  they  are  actually  xised  by  intellectual  and  cultivated  men. 

Exit  let  xxs  take  the  three  points  in  detail.  As  to  points  one  and  two, 
namely  the  argxxment  from  the  natxxia?  of  the  intellect,  as  exemplified  in 
attention  and  sclf-conscioxxsncss.  Father  Maher  does  not  deny  that 
these  arguments  were  xxsed  by  him;  bxxt  he  says  that  he  did  not  use 
them  for  the  purpose  ascribed  to  him  by  m3rself.  He  does  not  use  them 
to  prove  that  “intellect  is  demonstrably  absent  from  the  lower 
animals,”  but  to  prove  “  something  totally  different,  to  wit,  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  in  man  intellect  is  essentially  different  from  sense.”  Now 
what  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  these  particular 
passages  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all.  His  convictions 
remain,  independent  of  his  immediate  attention  to  them;  they  are  not 
dependent  on  their  casual  juxtaposition  in  his  book :  and  his  own  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  animals,  on  whatever  page  he  states  it,  is,  as  he  has 
taken  the  pains  to  repeat  in  his  article,  as  follows.  “  The  lower 
animals  differ  essentially  from  man  in  being  incapable  of  fonning  the 
simple  notion  ‘  I  ’  .  .  .  and  of  conceiving  universal  ideas.”  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  does  not  take  these  convictions  as  “  premises  ”  or 
“  proofs  ”  of  the  absence  of  intellect ;  but  he  “  deduces  ”  them  from  a 
conclusion  that  they  have  not  intellect,  “  otherwise  established.”  Earlier 
in  his  article  he  speaks  of  “the  admitted  absence  of  ethical  notions  in 
animals  ”  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  is  “  established 
otherwise.”  All  this,  instead  of  establishing  any  error  in  my  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  argument,  merely  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  its 
justice.  My  point  was,  that  his  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  animals, 
whether  reached  by  induction  or  deduction,  were  contrary  to  fact  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  I  cannot  see  that  he  makes  his  case  better  by  emphasising 
his  conviction  that  no  dog  has  ever  shown  a  rudiment  of  conscience,  or 
that  a  cat  on  one  side  of  Eaton  Square  is  not  aware  of  its  difference 
from  a  cat  on  the  other  side.  Moreover,  however  much  Father  Maher 
may  protest  that  the  question  of  the  animal  nature  is,  in  his  book,  only 
a  side  issue,  the  fact  remains  that  in  connection  with  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  he  clearly  states — no  matter  on  what  page — that  the 
animal  life  is  wholly  “  immersed  in  matter  ”  and  the  individual  animal 
life  perishes  with  the  animal  body.  The  whole  of  his  argument,  there¬ 
fore,  with  regard  to  the  spirituality  of  man  is  an  argument  to  prove 
that  man  demonstrably  possesses  some  non-material  essence  which  the 
animals  do  not. 

And  now,  as  to  the  brain  and  the  localisation,  or  non-localisation  of 
the  higher  faculties.  Father  Maher  says  that  he  did  not  speak  of 
“the  higher  faculties  at  all,”  but  of  “the  vital  energy,”  and  that  he 
did  not  say  that  the  higher  faculties  could  “  migrate  ”  within  the 
cerebral  area,  but  that  “the  vital  energy”  could,  when  parts  of  the 
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brain  were  injured,  make  uee  of  other  areas  ”  to  perform  the  functions 
normally  performed  by  the  former.  And  this  fact,  he  says,  shows  us 
“  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  materialistic  dogmatism.”  Now  if 
Father  Maher  objects  to  the  phrase  “  higher  faculties,”  I  am  quite 
willing  to  drop  it,  though  when  he  asserts  his  belief  that  though  “  some 
of  the  senses  ”  have  been  successfully  identified  with  special  areas  of  the 
brain,  but  not  “  the  higher  mental  acts,”  1  cannot  see  that  my  language 
was  very  wide  of  the  mark.  But  if  for  ”  the  higher  faculties  ”  we  sub¬ 
stitute  the  vital  energy  his  case  is  made  worse,  not  better.  For  what  is 
this  ”  vital  energy,”  the  existence  of  which  he  says  ail  ”  physiologists 
will  admit  1  ”  Used  loosely  and  metaphorically,  it  is  often  a  convenient 
phrase;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  employed  by  Father 
Maher,  it  is  for  physiological  science  a  mere  figment  or  phantom.  If 
his  argument  has  any  meaning  at  all  it  means  that  the  vital  energy  is 
something  more  than  the  co-ordinated  molecular  forces  of  the  organism, 
and  that  instead  of  being  the  sum  of  these  it  uses  these.  He  might  as 
well  talk  of  gravitation  using  an  apple.  In  any  case,  according  to  him, 
the  vital  energy  uses  the  brain,  instead  of  being  its  concomitant ;  and  if 
his  argument  that  the  use  by  the  vital  principle  of  a  new  cerebral  area 
for  a  purpose  once  fulfilled  by  another  does  anything  to  destroy  “the 
foundation  of  materialistic  dogmatism  ”  it  can  only  mean  that  this 
fact  demonstrates  what  he  has  already  assumed,  namely,  that  this  vital 
principle  is  shown  by  what  fairly  may  be  called  its  migration  to  be 
essentially  a  thing  detachable  from  the  brain  substance  which  it  thus 
uses.  With  all  deference,  therefore,  to  Father  Maher,  I  hold  that  I 
have  represented  the  essence  of  his  argument,  not  only  fairly,  but 
favourably. 

And  now  for  his  three  arguments  of  which  he  says  I  have  taken  no 
notice  at  all.  Two  of  them  are  what  he  calls  “  deduction  ex  concesgis  ” 
— the  “  conceded  ”  points  being  that  animals  exhibit  no  trace  of  any 
ethical  notions,  and  that  “  sundry  absurd  consequences  follow  from 
the  hypothesis  that  the  ingenious  operations  performed  by  them  are 
really  of  a  rational  character.”  The  third  is  the  argument  derived 
from  the  fact  that  men  have  language  and  animals  have  not.  Of  the 
first  and  second  I  can  only  observe  that  the  less  said  of  them  the  better 
for  the  credit  of  Father  Maher’s  position.  As  to  the  third,  I  did  omit 
it ;  and  I  confess  this  was  an  oversight.  It  is  not,  I  think,  an  argument 
which  would  fare  any  better  than  the  others. 

And  now,  lastly,  having  confessed  my  own  sins  of  omission,  it  remains 
for  me  to  call  attention  to  an  omission  on  the  part  of  Father  Maher 
himself — and  an  omission  incalculably  more  important  than  any 
with  which  he  taxes  me.  His  “  arguments,”  I  say,  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  criticism  of  him,  “are  separable  into  two  groups.  One 
group  bases  itself  on  mental  phenomena  generally,  considered  in 
general  contrast  to  the  phenomena  of  unconscious  matter.  The  other 
bases  itself  on  certain  mental  phenomena  in  particular,  which  are 
alleged  to  be  present  in  man  and  absent  in  all  other  animals.  We  will 
examine  the  first  proof  first.”  This  group  of  arguments  Father  Maher 
sums  up  thxxs :  “  There  is  an  absolute  contrariety  ”  between  mind  and 
matter.  The  brain  is  “  spatial  ”  or  “  extended.”  Mental  or  subjective 
states,  such  as  consciousness  or  pain,  are  non-spatial  or  non-extended ; 
and  to  endow  an  extended  substance  with  an  indivisible  spiritual 
activity,”  Father  Maher  goes  on,  in  the  most  solemnly-worded  sen¬ 
tence  in  his  book,  “  would  be  a  metaphysical  impossibility  beyond  the 
power  of  God.”  Now  of  all  Father  Maher’s  arguments  as  to  this 
question,  this  is  certainly  the  first  in  logic,  whether  it  stands  first  in 
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his  pages  or  no;  and,  if  true,  it  is  incomparably  the  most  important. 
But  is  it  true  ?  I  asked.  Does  he  conscientiously  think  it  true  himself  1 
As  an  answer  to  this  question  1  pointed  out  that  he  explicitly  and 
elaborately  lays  it  down  that  animal  life  is  immersed  in  matter,  and 
perishes  with  the  animal  body;  but  at  the  same  time  Father  Maher 
does  not  deny  that  animals  can  feel  pain;  and  pain,  according  to  his 
own  express  admission,  is  just  as  non-spatial  and  non-extended  as  con¬ 
sciousness.  How  then  can  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter  be 
a  metaphysical  impossibility  in  the  case  of  man,  when  he  proclaims 
it  as  a  fact  in  the  case  of  all  other  animals  ?  To  this  question  I  main¬ 
tained  that  there  is  no  answer,  and  as  Father  Maher  takes  no  notice 
whatever  of  this,  my  first  and  most  important  criticism  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  secs  that  there  is  no  answer  to  it 
ihimself ;  only,  if  he  does  see  this,  since  seeing  it  he  does  not  even  allude 
to  it,  it  is  he  who  is  misrepresenting  me,  not  I  who  am  misrepresenting 
him.  He  complains  that  I  take  his  arguments  one  by  one,  as  if  each 
argument  were  his  only  one,  whereas,  according  to  the  Catholic  view, 
the  force  of  such  arguments  is  cumulative. .  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  weak  arguments  may  combine  to  form  a  strong  one,  but  no 
number  of  bad  arguments  will  combine  to  form  a  good  one. 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention,  and  retract,  with  every  suitable 
apology,  the  one  really  erroneous  statement  which,  inadvertently,  I 
made  about  him.  I  classed  him  amongst  the  large  number  of  modern 
religious  Apologists  who,  because  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  in 
certain  celebrated  passages,  have  declared  that  we  have  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered  a  single  example  of  abiogenesis,  represent  these  authorities  as 
denying  that  abiogenesis  ever  took  place  at  all.  Father  Maher  does 
not  make  this  stupid  and  dishonest  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  he 
attacks  Tyndall  and  Huxley  because,  having  failed  to  observe  or  to 
produce  experimentally  any  examples  of  abiogenesis  to-day,  they  still 
maintain  that  it  has  occurred  at  one  period  or  another  of  the  world’s 
history.  That  they  should  do  this,  he  says,  constitutes  a  “psycho¬ 
logical  phenomenon.”  Their  one  canon  of  truth  is,  he  says,  experience, 
and  yet  they  persist  in  affirming  what  they  admit  that  experience 
denies.  I  have  no  space  to  deal  with  this  criticism  at  length.  I 
must  content  myself  with  saying  that  it  affords  one  more  example  of  how 
completely,  wherever  his  own  beliefs  are  concerned.  Father  Maher,  in 
spite  of  all  his  knowledge  and  intelligence,  fails  to  see  what  scientific 
men  mean  by  experience,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  all  scientific  reason¬ 
ing.  It  is  precisely  because  Father  Maher  is  naturally  so  clear  a 
reasoner  that  his  failures  to  reason  clearly  about  certain  points  are 
so  instructive. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  IRISH  LAND.— ANOTHER  CRISIS. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  correct  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  my  article  on  the  Irish  Land 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review'  of  February,  1903.  At  page  267,  line  10, 
for  “  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  find  a  sum  of  from  £60,000  to 
£70,000  to  be  laid  out,”  read  £60,000,000  or  £70,000,000.  The  context 
indeed  proves  my  meaning. 

Yours  faithfully. 

An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan. 


